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A PRINCESS OF TULLE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JOHN 0’ GROAT’S. 


Ir had been arranged that they 
should all go the following day to 
John o’ Groat’s, which is supposed 
to be the most northerly spot in 
Great Britain, and have a picnic 
there upon the sands. 

It proved to be a beautiful day, 
not over-bright, but delightfully 
pleasant, and the long drive was 
most enjoyable to all. When they 
arrived at the celebrated spot 
where the famous mythical house 
with the eight doors was supposed 
to have stood, they alighted from 
the carriages and took their seats 
upon the sand, which looked daz- 
zlingly white against the dull- 
coloured sky and the dark-blue 
waters of the sea, and upon which 
a cloth had been spread in pre- 
paration for the luncheon. 

As a rule, parties of this kind 
are a failure ; for it is certainly not 
very amusing to eat one’s luncheon 
i a constrained and unnatural 
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position, on possibly damp grass, 
with one’s plate poised precari- 
ously on one knee, and a tolerable 
certainty of being in the immediate 
vicinity of either a wasps’ nest or 
an ant-hill. But this particular 
picnic was a decided success. 
Every one was bent on enjoying 
himself and amusing his neighbour, 
and no party could have been more 
delightful. 

The handsome hotel which now 
stands on that spot had not been 
erected in those days, and the eat- 
ables had all been brought from 
Girnigoe Castle ; so that it was a 
regular picnic, and not the make- 
believe sort of entertainment which 
nowadays goes by that name, and 
in which mammas who have many 
daughters of a marriageable age so 
delight, for it affords such great 
opportunities for flirtation. 

After lunch, carts were brought 
to convey the party over the moor 
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to the neighbouring Stacks of Dun- 
cansby, which in reality are the 
great attractions of the place, for 
at John o’ Groat’s itself there is 
nothing whatever to be seen ex- 
cepting sand, sea, and grass. 

It was a rough drive, for the 
carts were of the commonest agri- 
cultural description, of very primi- 
tive fashion, hung on two immense 
wheels, and without any springs, 
so that the jolting and pitching 
over the swampy moor was any- 
thing but agreeable. Besides, there 
were no seats in the carts, so the 
party were forced to sit with crossed 
legs, or as best they could, upon 
the straw at the bottom. Mrs. 
Champion, the countess, Lady 
Laura, Howard, and Frank were 
in the same cart. Howard sat 
next to his cousin, his long legs 
bent under him in a most uncom- 
fortable position, while she looked 
almost beautiful as she gently 
smiled upon him, and the soft 
balmy breeze of the evening played 
amongst her fair curls, which 
seemed to shine and sparkle like 
threads of pure gold. She was so 
happy, in spite of the uncomfort- 
able position in which she was 
sitting, and looked towards the 
man who was reclining beside her 
with such tender love-lit eyes, that 
Frank, who lay upon the straw on 
the opposite side, between Lady 
Girnigoe and Mrs. Champion, 
could not but wonder in his heart 
whether all that this man had told 
him the previous night could be 
really true, and began to doubt 
whether this poor girl could indeed 
know that her cousin was as good 
as engaged to another. 

At last they arrived at the Head, 
and there before them, rising from 
the tranquil waters below to an 
immense height, stood the famous 
Stacks they had come to see, al- 
most covered by the innumerable 
and beautiful sea-birds that make 
their nests upon them. 
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It was indeed a beautiful sight, 
for the sun had now pierced the 
mist, and was shedding a clear 
rose-coloured light over the land- 
scape; and the sea, so blue and 
peaceful, seemed to glint under it 
like a riviére of diamonds round the 
dark-red sandstone ofthe lofty clifis. 

They all alighted, and, as it was 
yet early in the afternoon—for the 
sun only sinks below the horizon 
in these northern latitudes long 
after it has disappeared to the rest 
of the world—they wandered lei- 
surely from one place to another 
to catch every possible view of 
the Stacks, which seemed to offer 
a new spectacle, more beautiful 
than the last, from each different 
point of view. 

Mrs. Champion was not used to 
such rough walking, and so Frank, 
who always kept beside her, offered 
her his arm, and, wandering over 
the dry slippery heather, they soon 
found themselves on the other 
side of the Head, a good way from 
the rest of the party. 

The German Ocean stretched 
out before them as far as the eye 
could reach, and the Orkneys ap- 
peared like clouds of diaphanous 
gold in the far distance : it was a 
lovely prospect, a ‘soul - stirring 
scene, as Dorothea exclaimed, 
much moved by its sublime and 
silent grandeur ; and they sat down 
on the grass near the edge of 
the high cliff, and remained there 
for a long time watching the ships 
that crossed the waters below them, 
and the sea-gulls, that seemed to 
sail with even less motion in the 
sky over their heads. 

It was one of those scenes that, 
however beautiful the day, how- 
ever light-hearted the person who 
sees it, cannot but recall to the 
mind the frivolities of every-day 
life, and stir within us a certain 
vein of happy melancholy that lays 
open one’s whole inner being for 
the moment. 
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‘I think that your friend Cap- 
tain Howard is in love with Lady 
Laura,’ Mrs. Champion said, break- 
ing the long silence. 

‘Oh, not he; he is bent on 
marrying a girl with money. I 
thought as you do at one time, but 
now I know better. He is poor, 
you know, and he would never 
dream of falling in love with a 
girl as poor as his cousin, however 
much he may admire her.’ 

‘Ah, that is the great mistake 
men generally make—they imagine 
that gold will procure them hap- 
piness. How mistaken they are! 
But you will never do that, Rey- 
mond,’ she added, looking at him 
earnestly, and laying her hand 
upon his arm. ‘Take my advice, 
amico mio; \et nothing ever induce 
you to marry a woman unless you 
love her. There can be no real 
happiness in any other sort of mar- 
riage. Think of my words when 
Iam no longer near you. People 
who have married for love may be 
miserable in after-life, but at least 
they have a happy time to look 
back to. Dante was wrong, I think, 
when he said that the greatest of 
sorrows is, when one is miserable, 
to recall happier days. No, be- 
lieve me, there is a far greater mi- 
sery—that of feeling that one has 
passed by happiness without se- 
curing it; that one has married for 
money, or rank, or position, when 
one could have married for love ; 
and that one has despised the hap- 
piness, however brief, that love 
alone can give, to attain pleasures 
which can never succeed in render- 
ing us happy even for a single 
hour.’ 

She spoke with unusual warmth. 
It was evident that she felt the 
truth of her words ; and then Frank, 
for the first time, conceived the 
idea of revealing to her his love 
for Marie, and of confiding in her 
as he would never have thought of 
doing in any other friend. 
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In a low earnest tone he re- 
counted to her his first impressions 
of Marie, and ended by acknow- 
ledging his love for her. 

At first she listened attentively 
enough, greatly flattered by his 
confidence ; but when at last he 
told her that he loved the beauti- 
ful French girl, her countenance 
fell, her lips quivered, and she 
closed her eyes as if to avoid a 
sight that greatly displeased her. 

‘You love that girl?’ she said, 
in a trembling voice. 

*I do, with all my heart!’ 

‘And she loves you?’—with a 
gasp. ‘Of course she loves you ; 
how could she do _ otherwise ? 
Ah! 

Frank had thought that a great 
nature like hers, that lived so 
much in an ideal world, and found 
so little in the events of ordinary 
life to engage her interest or her 
sympathy, could not possibly sym- 
pathise with an every-day sort of 
love like his ; but he now saw how 
greatly mistaken he had been, for 
his words seemed to have pro- 
duced a wonderful effect upon 
her. 

‘Love! love!’ she murmured, 
speaking more to herself than to 
him—‘ what is love? If life were 
quite easy and simple, as it might 
have been in Paradise, and if we 
could always see before it is too 
late that one being towards whom 
— if those we love could but love 
us half as much as we love them, 
and if life did not make duties for 
us and bind us with other ties 
before love comes, love would be 
a proof that people are made for 
each other. But I see now—I feel 
that such is not the case; there 
are joys we must make up our 
minds to renounce in this life, 
though with them we must resign 
our life’s entire happiness. But 
perhaps it is better thus. I was 
never satisfied with a /ité/e of any- 
thing ; perhaps, therefore, it is bet- 
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ter for me to live without love 
altogether.’ 

This strange confession would 
have unfolded a deep and danger- 
ous mystery of her soul’s existence ; 
but Frank was too much in love 
with one woman to pay much at- 
tention to the words uttered by 
another. 

Dorothea now raised her hand- 
some head; her eyes were dim— 
could it be with tears ?—and speak- 
ing in a voice that but ill concealed 
her emotion, she said, 

‘ Mademoiselle Gautier is a beau- 
tiful girl, worthy in every way to be 
beloved. She has not a great mind, 
but perhaps for that very reason she 
will be the better able to render 
you happy. Yours will bea peace- 
ful happy life, devoid of all care, 
of all anxiety. Ah, yes! the hap- 
piest people, like the happiest na- 
tions, have no history.’ 

There was a strange tone of 
melancholy in her voice, as she 
said this, which Frank could not 
help noticing. 

‘I fear you are not very pleased 
with my choice,’ he said ; ‘but it 
is because you do not know Marie 
well. You have no idea what a 
sweet and fascinating girl she is.’ 

At that moment he longed for 
her sympathy more than he could 
ever have imagined possible; he 
would have given anything that 
Dorothea could have seen the girl 
he loved with the same eyes as he 
saw her. He felt so happy in his 
love that he longed for the whole 
world to share his happiness, for 
every man rejoices doubly when 
he has a participator in his joy. 
A friend who shares our sorrows 
makes them light for us to bear; 
but when he participates in our 
joys he makes them greater. For 
as two channels divide a great 
river, and make it into rivulets, so 
fellowship in pain decreases it ; 
but happiness, like two bright 
torches, do not divide but increase 
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the flame; and though our tears 
are the sooner dried when they 
flow on the breast of a friend, when 
our souls have kindled the flame 
of happiness another sympathetic 
flame makes the light that brightens 
our lives doubly brilliant. 

‘Ah, yes! I quite comprehend 
your love for this girl,’ she said, 
after a pause. ‘She is of just the 
sort of stuff that wives should be 
made—pretty, soft, even-tempered, 
lovable, womanly. She will make 
a far better wife than I ever 
could !’ 

‘Oh, why do you say that? I 
think that, of all women in the 
world, you should be the last to 
say that—you are so clever, so 
accomplished, so beautiful ! 

Dorothea sighed. ‘Ah, I fear,’ 
she said, ‘that, with all that, I 
shall never be anything more than 
a bon camarade to a man, however 
much I may love him.’ 

‘ But you approve of my choice? 
You do not think that I am wrong, 
as my friends will doubtless say, to 
marry a woman so far beneath me? 
Not that I ever think for a moment 
that Marie zs beneath me in any 
respect, or I should never have 
fallen so desperately in love with 
her; but you know the world is 
sure to say so, and consider it a 
mésalliance and all that.’ 

‘Oh, no! You know how little 
I allow the world’s opinions to in- 
fluence me. If you love this girl, 
I see no reason why you should 
not marry her.’ 

‘Iam so glad to hear you say 
that ! 

‘ Have you proposed to her? 

‘Not yet; but I shall, as soon 
as I go back.’ 

‘And what do you think your 
father will say?’ 

‘He will be very angry, I have 
no doubt ; and I shall be sorry.’ 

‘Do you know, Reymond, I 
think that, before you go any fur- 
ther, you should take the advice 
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of some one else about it—some 
one who knows the girl, and who 
will be able to give you disinter- 
ested advice.’ 

‘But who? None of my friends 
have ever seen her, and most 
likely never will see her until she 
is my wife—that confounded island 
of Westra is such a deuced long 
way off !’ 

‘There is Lady Laura, for in- 
stance. She is young, but most 
sensible; and I would consult 
with her, if I were you.’ 

‘Do you really think I ought to 
take Lady Laura’s advice ?” 

‘Yes; no one knows Mademoi- 
selle Gautier so well as she does, 
and I am sure that she will advise 
you for the best. I have a great 
idea of her judgment. She is 
clever and thoughtful, and pos- 
sesses a very clear discernment in 
all things, except perhaps in her 
love for this scapegrace of a cousin 
of hers, to whose faults she seems 
totally blind. But then, alas, the 
wisest of us allow ourselves at 
times to be carried away by mis- 
placed affection !’ 

‘I too have great faith in her 
judgment ; she is a clever girl, as 
you say. I will take your advice, 
and talk to her on the subject.’ 

It was now getting late, so they 
rose and walked back to where the 
carts had been left, talking about 
Marie until they joined the rest of 
the party. 

Dorothea was very silent all the 
way back; her usual flow of good 
spirits seemed to have deserted 
her; and when they reached the 
castle that evening she went 
straight up to her room in the 
great old tower, and sinking on 
her knees, as she had done once 
before at Inganess after her first 
long conversation with Frank Rey- 
mond, she exclaimed, in a voice 
rendered hoarse by its deep pa- 
thos, 

‘OQ God ! why have I been born 
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with all these warm affections, 
these ardent longings after what is 
grand and noble, if they must ever 
lead me only to sorrow and disap- 
pointment? I dreamed that love 
would, like the dawn of spring, 
awaken in my heart a new sphere 
of action, and, embodying for me 
the loftiest aspirations of my soul, 
give me something tangible to 
cherish and to live for—something 
whereunto I might bind my heart. 
I would fain love some one—love 
him once and for ever—devote 
myself to him alone—live for him 
—die for him—exist alone for him. 
But, alas, in this vast world there 
are none to love meas I would be 
loved, none whom I may love as I 
am capable of loving. Why hast 
Thou given me this affectionate 
heart, only to teach me _ the 
feebleness of human love? I 
thought this boy would have 
understood me. Ah, there is 
another of my dreams gone !— 
gone, no more to return! Is life 
only made up of blasted hopes? 
But I see now that it would be 
wrong for me to love. I am no 
longer free. My heart—though he 
who has it cannot understand it— 
is no longer mine to give; my 
marriage has made duties for me 
which love would only render all 
the harder. Love is natural, but 
surely constancy and honour are 
natural too ; they would live in me 
still, and punish me if I did not 
obey them. I should ever be 
haunted by the sight of the com- 
panion the world has given me, 
even if my love for another were 
entirely platonic. But was I really 
in love with this sweet youth? 
Ah, no! I fear I am only destined 
to love an ideal, a creature of my 
own imagination, a child of fancy 
that can have no counterpart in 
humanity. Perhaps it is better 
thus—my heart must be free. 
Italy claims me; every thought, 
every longing of my heart should 
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belong to my country. Her liberty 
and happiness henceforth shall be 
my only passion. Yes, the noblest, 
highest love is the love of all, and 
the greatest motive of life is the 
love of all, and the greatest motive 
of life is the public good. Away, 
away, vain dreams of my heated 
imagination! I am awake at last! 
This early dream of my life must 
never more renew itself ; my heart 
must be free—free ere I can hope 
to free others. But, O great God ! 
give me strength to conquer my- 
self; teach me to look only to 
Thee for sympathy and affection. 
Thou art the highest and most 
human too. It is my duty to love 
the highest, though I fail to realise 
it; help me, O Lord, henceforth 
to lean on and look up to Thee 
alone. Be Thou the root of all my 
being, which from Thee shall 
bloom into a deathless flower of 
love divine, whose fruits may en- 
rich mankind, and teach them that 
Thou alone art the true God, the 
only ocean to which the wandering 
river of our thoughts should ever 
flow.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE GENIUS OF ITALY. 

An hourlater Mrs. Champion was 
sitting at dinner in the great dining- 
room of the castle, looking per- 
fectly calm and composed. She 
talked a great deal, and was the 
life of the whole party; she had 
never been more eloquent or more 
enthusiastic. Who covld have 
guessed the great anguish which 
at that moment filled her soul, or 
imagine the heart-rending mental 
struggle she had so recently passed 
through, and which had so keenly 
pierced her heart? She was cer- 
tainly a very remarkable woman, 
this divine Dorothea. 

It was the last evening they 


were destined to spend together, 
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for on the morrow the whole party 
would be broken up, asthe Colonel 
and his wife were to go off ona 
visit to the Duke of Northlands— 
from whom Mrs. Champion ex- 
pected great things, as he was a 
warm admirer and friend of the 
country she had adopted as her 
own, and a great lover of liberty 
and progress—and Lord Westra 
and his party were to return to 
Inganess Castle in the Orkneys. 

Frank was sad and melancholy, 
though he felt that the prospect of 
seeing again so soon the being he 
loved best in the world should 
have driven all sad thoughts from 
his mind. But is human happiness 
the child of human will? 

Dorothea sat opposite to him, 
looking more beautiful, he thought, 
than he had ever seen her before. 
She was calm and composed, yet 
her eyes had a peculiar light in 
them, and her cheeks were more 
flushed than usual; otherwise one 
might have thought her unusually 
self-possessed. There was some- 
thing of a conqueror’s look on her 
elated face—something unusually 
lofty, grand,and serene. She had 
fought a great battle against her- 
self, a sort of battle which is 
generally the most difficult to ter- 
minate when once begun ; but she 
had fought it out bravely and won 
—yes, completely won now; and 
she sat there opposite to him, 
looking him straight in the face, as 
she had not dared to do two hours 
before, like a warrior taking his 
rest after a soul-stirring strife. 

He could not take his eyes off 
her. There was something in her 
face, in her look, in her manner, 
which he could not understand ; 
he felt as if under a spell. He 
was not in love with her—-the idea 
even of such a possibility had 
never entered his head ; and yet, 
at that last moment, he felt a sharp 
pang when he thought that perhaps 
he should never see her again. 
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She was dressed entirely in white, 
in some soft creamy-looking ma- 
terial, which seemed to envelop her 
like the drapery of a Greek statue. 
Her neck and arms were bare, and 
looked dazzlingly white even against 
her white dress ; and on her noble 
brow, that looked so fit to com- 
mand and rule, shone one large 
star in diamonds, which was the 
only ornament she wore. She 
looked like a sibyl of old, or rather, 
he thought, like the genius of that 
new Italy she was going to create. 

After dinner they all repaired to 
the drawing-room. No one thought 
of dancing that night; the un- 
spoken sorrow of their approach- 
ing separation on the morrow filled 
their hearts with a calm melan- 
choly that was not altogether un- 
pleasant ; for, as we are told, ‘ part- 
ing is such sweet sorrow,’ and 
it certainly possesses something 
which, though inexplicable, fills us 
at once with joy and pain. 

Mrs. Champion was sitting by 
the fireplace, where a bright fire 
burned, the flames of which shed 
a mysterious light over her hand- 
some face; and every one was 
gathered round her, even those who 
showed the least sympathy with 
her sentiments. 

The conversation at first was 
general, and turned mostly upon 
the topics of the day—common- 
place events that possessed no 
particular attraction for any of 
them —and it was consequently not 
particularly lively; but gradually 
one after another dropped into a 
respectful silence, and the thread 
of their discourse, leading them on 
account of Dorothea’s presence al- 
most unconsciously towards the 
great question of the day, was 
soon afterwards entirely taken up 
by that lady herself. 

‘In the youth of men and the 
youth of nations,’ she said, speak- 
ing slowly, but with great earnest- 
ness, as she always did, ‘before 
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thoughts are crystallised into sys- 
tems, and desires organised into 
institutions—in a word, before the 
great embodying process begins, 
men must first see that the affec- 
tions are right which they would 
thus crystallise into ideas, and that 
the desires are good which they 
would embody into institutions. 
If the affections and desires are 
good, as the great American seer 
Harris says, they become vast or- 
ganic forms—extensions, as it were, 
of the will and understanding into 
the continents of earth, whereby 
organs are fashioned by means of 
which righteousness and salvation 
multiply their powers. If those 
desires and atfections are evil, 
organisms are created which, when 
once fixed, are vast complications 
of infernal mechanism, that en- 
close the greater part of the people, 
rule them, and finish by ruining 
them. Man, an individual, enter- 
ing upon a career whose beginnings 
are not determined byregeneration, 
involves himself in the complica- 
tions of an evil life. Mankind, as 
a race, does the same thing; the 
nation, working from principles 
opposed to regeneration, organises 
institutions that impede regenera- 
tion. These institutions ramify 
and solidify; they become pest- 
houses, prison-houses, and, finally, 
death houses. But this is not all. 
Men are born into these houses 
according to their classes, and are 
so stamped from infancy with the 
falsehood, curse, and doom, that 
the dogmas and institutions work 
for ruin with an accelerative power. 
They corrupt the popular good ; 
they subvert the popular truth ; they 
uncreate what is primarily just, and 
recreate it in the image of their 
own evil; they throw man out of 
his equilibrium; they generate 
permanent classes of men, whose 
interests, and consequently affec- 
tions, are conservative both of 
dogmas and institutions, irrespec- 
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tive of righteousness. So long as 
depravity is not organised into 
system its power is comparatively 
small ; but after it is made system 
it becomes a force—a world, as 
it were, whose soil brings forth 
poisonous fruits that men must eat 
or starve, poisonous waters that 
men must drink or perish, poison- 
ous air that men must breathe or 
die. Such is their evil in their 
strength; but as they begin to 
perish they yield up their stored 
corruptions in still greater ratio, 
and sink mankind into lower baser 
depths.’ 

She paused a moment for breath, 
then continued, 

‘The world as it now stands is 
an organised pest-house—(I hope, 
ladies, you will forgive me if I 
sometimes userather strong phrases 
to express my thought, but the 
nature of the subject requires them) 
—and nowhere can this be seen to 
greater advantage than in Italy, 
which was once the centre of civi- 
lisation. In that unhappy country 
the Church is slavery, the Govern- 
ment tyranny, lewdness and lust 
the morals. These three demons 
—Slavery, Tyranny, and Lewdness 
—are the ruling powers. Out of 
them have proceeded institutions 
whose fruits can bring forth nothing 
but crime and misery. And it is 
the same more or less all over the 
world. We have made base insti- 
tutions, and in turn the institutions 
have made us and our children 
base. The lust of dominion and 
of riches has become so powerful 
that the multitudes are no longer 
willing that the monopoly of these 
things should be held only by a 
few. This is the meaning of de- 
mocracy on its evil side. A more 
copious life begins to descend 
from God, and takes full posses- 
sion of men ; but that life, flowing 
into such channels as we have pro- 
vided for it, serves only to stimu- 
late and increase the evil. The 
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sunbeam is not evil, though it 
quickens the growth of all plants 
of poison, though it revives the 
asp and invigorates the anaconda. 
Power, gold, and lust—for these 
men crave, and know that they are 
now attainable in larger measures 
by the applications of thought to 
matter. So rolls on the age of in- 
vention—so increases what men 
call civilisation. Selfishness once 
robbed by instinct, and destroyed 
nations in sheer wantonness. Self- 
ishness now robs by calculation, 
and preserves nations as wealth- 
producing factors. The diplomacy 
of Christendom is falsehood, trea- 
chery, and every odious crime ; its 
ruling passion, its motive force, 
is to monopolise all wealth and 
power; it has taken the influx of 
God, and retained that which 
could stimulate its inventive and 
scientific faculties ; it has inverted 
that which it could invert, to 
nourish its depravities, and all the 
rest it has trampled on as pearls 
are trodden on by swine. 
‘Surrounded by the Campagna 
—which wars and indolence have 
made desolate, and where brigands 
and murderers are Papal devotees 
—the great metropolis of Christen- 
dom, the Eternal City, lifts itself 
upon the seven historic hills, and 
has become the centre from which 
the successor of the great disciple 
of One whose whcle life was a 
constant warfare on behalf of sim- 
ple human justice and charity, sur- 
rounded by a court of prelates and 
cardinals, who, in their unity, 
claim to embody His spirit, to be 
empowered with His forces, and to 
carry out His purpose, not only 
permits these things, but even en- 
courages them. And here, in the 
centre of a Church which claims 
that it has power to forgive all 
sins, to work miracles, to lift men 
into heaven, and to which God 
gave supreme power over men’s 
souls—here we see enthroned the 
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fatal demons, Superstition, Ignor- 
ance, Tyranny, and Lust. There 
are, doubtless, plenty of true, con- 
scientious, virtuous, and wise priests 
in Rome; but even these are 
deluded, blinded, and pledged to 
the service of an organisation 
which, if its claims are not all in- 
finitely and absolutely true, is a 
stupendous blasphemy. Yet this is 
the fountain-head of the Christian 
religion, as understood by the 
great pivotal sect, the mother of 
all sects—the only true religion, 
as the greater part of Christians 
believe. No wonder that the suc- 
cessors of the gentle peace-loving 
St. Peter should find it necessary 
tosurround themselves with French 
and Austrian bayonets! There 
will be a general rising before long, 
mark my words; and war—war 
against the tyrant and the oppres- 
sor—will be the general cry.’ 

‘War!’ exclaimed Mrs. Seveer, 
who had been listening to her at- 
tentively—‘ war is the worst of all 
evils. Men have no right to kill 
each other. I consider all war 
murder. Ah, thank God, we live 
in a civilised country, where human 
life is respected.’ 

‘England !’ Dorothea muttered, 
a curious smile playing round her 
finely-chiselled mouth—‘ah, Eng- 
land is answerable for far greater 
crimes than any which war can in- 
flict. England with her commerce 
slays more, by the diffusion of 
deadly drugs and drinks, than do 
the other great States with their 
armies of hundreds of thousands 
of men. Armies can oppose armies, 
but no force of arms is able to 
prevent the march of the more in- 
sidious and terrible destruction. 
Commerce andliterature slay more, 
by the dissemination of fallacies 
and abominations, than war on all 
its ghastly battlefields. The Jews 
murdered a few prophets and 
worthy religious men, and our 
Lord declared that the conse- 
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quences of those murders should 
react in the destruction of their 
race and country—and that ruin 
came. Christendom, instead of 
murdering a few prophets, has 
slaughtered races and nationalities ; 
instead of crushing a few represen- 
tatives of charity and religion, has 
almost driven the spirit of charity 
and religion from the globe. Let 
us hope that a great change, a 
general revolution, may take place, 
and that men may repent and re- 
form before it is too late ! 

‘ A radical change! impossible ! 
I see no signs of it anywhere,’ 
Lady Girnigoe said. ‘The world 
is too far gone to be regenerated, 
unless a new deluge were to come 
and destroy all the wicked. Men’s 
hearts are corrupted ; their intel- 
lects are only employed in pursuit 
of gain. Italy ! you speak of Italy ! 
You say that in Italy ignorance 
and tyranny rule supreme, and 
that there will soon be a general 
rising. It is true that a few dis- 
contented people have already risen 
to the cry of “ Liberty !” but what 
do they mean by that cry ?—what 
is their chief motive in revolting ? 
As you said yourself, the masses 
are no longer willing that the 
monopoly of power and wealth and 
lust should be enjoyed by a few ; 
they want to enjoy these things 
themselves, and to install them- 
selves in the palaces of the tyrants, 
and become tyrants in their turn. 
What you consider the spirit of 
regeneration in Italy I fear is but 
the triumph of organised selfish- 
ness. Many good and virtuous 
men may toil in the service of this 
revolution, but, the object of it 
being selfish, its results cannot but 
be base. It will be like that 
parable of our blessed Lord, of the 
man who expelled the unclean 
spirit from his heart, but later on 
permitted the same spirit, accom- 
panied by seven others worse even 
than himself, to take possession of 
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him, and the last state of that man 
was worse than the first.’ 

Dorothea remained silent for a 
moment—she seemed lost in deep 
thought. The countess’s words 
had evideutly made a great impres- 
sion on her mind. Could it be 
true that her grand hopes were but 
vain dreams of her exalted imagin- 
ation? Dreadful doubts took pos- 
session of her for a moment, but 
her enthusiasm soon triumphed. 

‘If we look back to the history 
of those mighty efforts which have 
produced the greatest changes in 
the world,’ she said, in a voice 
that seemed to enforce confidence 
on all her listeners, ‘it is astonish- 
ing how many of them seemed 
hopeless to those who looked on 
in the beginning. But remember 
that the traveller who beholds the 
morning sun rising amidst clouds 
and mist, and the man who walks 
in an open country dazzled by its 
midday splendour, and who threads 
his way by its light, and the sage 
who contemplates the golden radi- 
ance of eve, behold but the same 
sphere, though how different the 
thoughts with which it inspires 
them! All great revolutions must 
have a beginning.’ 

‘Of course the scorners will al- 
ways appear to be wise!’ Mrs. 
Seveer said, with a sneer, casting 
a severe look towards her nephew, 
who was flirting with the pretty 
Miss Forsinard at the other end of 
the room. 

‘As long as there is a remnant 
of national feeling and pride in 
men’s hearts for the great past of 
their country, I suppose one need 
never despair,’ said the countess. 
‘All that is wanted are a few in- 
fluential men of great mind and 
strong energy, who will stir up 
amongst the people such memories 
and hopes as may inspire them 
with thoughts of liberty.’ 

Dorothea raised her noble head, 
and her face beamed as if with 
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inspiration. The flame of the fire 
lit up her clearly-cut features, and 
caused the star above her brow to 
sparkle witha kind of mystical lustre. 

‘Such men are not wanting, be- 
lieve me,’ she said. ‘ Italy still pos- 
sesses sons worthy of her. Before 
another year is over you wil! hear 
ofthem. Everything seems against 
them at present. The common 
people, weakened by long years of 
slavery and priest-rule, are too ignor- 
ant or too indifferent to respond at 
once to the call of freedom. The 
national governments are hostile, 
the rest of Europe incredulous; yet 
these men will not remain idle, and 
ere long the world shall ring with 
their noble names. All great revo- 
lutions must first have their existence . 
in the brain of a few before they 
can become a tangible reality for 
the generality of the world. Every 
country must have its Washingtons 
and Lafayettes. Ah, let us honour 
the great patriots who feared not 
to risk all in the cause of liberty, 
who trembled not at truth for fear 
of being thought heretics ; for truth 
and progress they lived and toiled 
and died. Let us remember with 
gratitude those who greatly dared 
because they greatly loved; who 
held the world’s opinion, when 
compared with truth and its eternal 
law, as empty air; riches as mere 
dust under their feet—for what 
should we have been without them? 
All seekers after truth, all workers 
in the cause of liberty, should be 
held in high esteem. The thirst 
for knowledge never yet made men 
bad; the strife for freedom can 
never make them base. It is self- 
conceit and tyranny and_ignor- 
ance, and that supercilious con- 
tempt which proceeds from them, 
and which fain would make their 
narrow minds the measuring rods 
of truth and progress, that make 
men bad and base. Let the world 
have liberty,—with it all other 
evils are soon remedied.’ 
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Dorothea ceased, and every one 
felt more or less impressed by her 
words. There was a pause; but 
Sir Ronald, who loved to discuss 
every new opinion that was ad- 
vanced in his presence, soon broke 
it by saying, in a voice which, 
manly though it was, sounded but 
poor and feeble after hers, 

‘Your ideas are certainly very 
grand, Mrs. Champion ; but I fear 
Italians, as yet, are but little fitted 
for that liberty you so desire to 
give them.’ 

‘I hold that no man is fitted 
for anything else,’ Mrs. Seveer 
broke in. 

Sir Ronald went on, without 
deigning to take any notice of this 
interruption: ‘In Italy kings have 
always been despots, the priests 
have ever ruled supreme over the 
consciences of the masses. Every- 
where it is some mighty Cesar, 
some great Pope above, of whose 
name the earth is full, and the 
millions of unconsidered people 
below. Whenever I have spoken 
in Italy of giving more freedom to 
the common people, I have always 
been told that it was impossible— 
that they could not bear liberty, 
and would abuse it. A nation 
which, like Italy, has always been 
tuled by an iron hand would find 
the waters of liberty, however pure, 
an intoxicating draught.’ 

Dorothea’s face flushed. ‘ You 
are greatly mistaken, Sir Ronald,’ 
she said. ‘The Italians have never 
been slaves ; on the contrary, it is 
they who have conquered and 
ruled other nations. ‘The greatest 
days of Italy were those of her 
greatest freedom. It may be all 
very well to speak of countries like 
India and Persia and Egypt as 
being unfit for freedom—alas, they 
know not what it means—but the 
descendants of the Romans know 
full well what it is to be free ; and 
every true Italian feels within him 
a thirst after those pure waters of 
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liberty of which you speak, which 
no other drink, however sweet to 
the palate for the moment, will ever 
satisfy.’ 

‘Would you, then, overthrow the 
entire modern system of govern- 
ment in Italy ?” 

‘Yes. Italy must be a united 
nation ; she can never be great and 
free until she is one, and she can- 
not be one as long as a different 
government exercises sway over 
each province.’ 

‘ But would you dethrone several 
princes to place the whole penin- 
sula under one head? Would you 
rob Austria of her legitimate pos- 
sessions, and pull down the Holy 
Father himself from his throne 
in the Vatican? Remember that 
many of these princes are wise and 
able rulers, and that to unite Italy 
would be, at best, but sacrificing 
the many to the happiness of the few.’ 

‘The cause of liberty, which is 
the cause of God's true kingdom 
upon earth, is often most injured 
by the men who carry within them 
the show of certain human virtues. 
An Austrian emperor has no right 
whatever to rule over Italians. 
Poor Venice! What has become 
of thy brave citizens, who once 
carried their triumphant arms to 
the very confines of Europe, and 
gave mankind such treasures of 
artand learning? Thy splendours 
fade whilst foreign tyrants grow 
rich on thy spoils! Ah, no! 
Venice is Venice still, though an 
Austrian flag waves so proudly 
from those masts in the great 
Piazza which once sustained the 
triple banners of the republic, and 
the bloodthirsty eagle of the 
tyrant feeds like a vulture on the 
winged lion of St. Mark’s. As for 
the Pope, what have priests to do 
with the government of men? 
Their sway should be over men’s 
souls, not over men’s bodies. I 
reverence the Catholic Church as 
I reverence all that is true and 
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good, but for the Pontiff’s temporal 
power I have no sympathy. I ad- 
mire Pio Nono; he is a noble- 
minded man, a lover of progress 
and of the arts; yet I think he 
greatly undervalues his true mission 
by playing the part of an earthly 
tyrant when he might be a divine 
master. But the most wicked men, 
believe me, are not always the 
most insurmountable obstacles to 
the triumph of liberty. Oh, I fore- 
see long years of blood and mas- 
sacre, and misery and sorrow, ere 
Rome becomes the capital of re- 
generated Italy.’ 

Her voice sank low as she said 
this, and her last words impressed 
every one with the deep feeling of 
sorrow, which she seemed to feel, 
in spite of all her enthusiasm, 
perhaps more deeply than the rest. 
All felt now that the discussion 
was at an end, and began to 
disperse, eager, like children, to 
return to their usual occupations, 
or to enter into the first vein of 
conversation that was suggested 
to their every-day minds; but the 
divine Dorothea still sat rapt and 
motionless by the fire, lost in deep 
and solemn thoughts. 

Lady Girnigoe was the first to 
approach her. 

‘I hear,’ she said, ‘ that you sing 
beautifully ; will you not favour us 
with a song?” 

She raised her head as if a- 
wakening from a dream. 

‘I feel that I could only sing 
one song now—and I fear it is not 
one that you would care to hear ; 
but if you insist upon my singing, 
I will do so,’ 

She went to the piano, and after 
playing a few mournful chords 
upon the instrument, which seemed 
to send forth wails and moans at 
her touch, she suddenly burst forth 
into a maddening, thrilling melody, 
and in a clear and sonorous voice 
sang the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 

The effect was almost electrical. 
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It was asong seldom sung in those 
days, and all present felt its strange 
exciting influence thrilling through 
their whole beings. Herdeep rich 
voice and the intense expression 
she gave to the words seemed to 
endue them with a deeper signifi- 
cance than ever—a_ significance 
which, coming after her last speech, 
was the more felt; and for a mo- 
ment no one breathed in the room, 
and the whole pile of that ancient 
castle, so full of memories of the 
dreadful tyrannies of the past, 
seemed to vibrate with the sound 
of the revolutionary cry for free- 
dom. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FRANK SPEAKS TO LADY LAURA. 


Ear y on the following morning 
Mrs. Champion and her husband 
left Girnigoe Castle to catch the 
coach at Wick, which was to con- 
vey them to the castle of the Duke 
of Northland, and Frank Reymond 
saw no more of them. 

It was perhaps better so, for had 
he seen and talked to her again 
in the midst of the hurry and con- 
fusion of departure, the impression 
she had produced upon him the 
previous night might have been 
weakened. As it was, he was des- 
tined to see this wondrous woman 
in his mind’s eye, for many a long 
day, as she had appeared on that 
memorable night, radiant and beau- 
tiful, like the genius of a great and 
powerful nation that was yet to be. 

Whilst he was dressing in the 
morning, Jack Howard came to 
his door, and asked to see him for 
a moment. Frank admitted him 
at once. 

‘Look here, old fellow,’ the 
captain said, speaking hurriedly,— 
‘I fear I must leave you and re- 
turn at once to England. I have 
just received a letter—’ He hesi- 
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tated for a moment, then went on: 
‘As you already know my secret, 
I suppose I must tell you all. I 
have received a letter—’ 

‘From Miss Brown? Well, and 
what does she say? Am I tocon- 
gratulate you or not? 

‘Well, no; it is not from the 
girl herself, but from her father ; 
he asks me to meet him next week 
in London ; so you see I have no 
time to lose.’ 

‘He approves of you, then?’ 

‘My dear fellow, you jump at 
conclusions a great deal too quick- 
ly. I hardly know myself if he 
approves of me or not. He wants 
to talk to me about settlements 
and all that; these business men 
are always very cautious—and 
quite right too.’ 

‘And so you won't come with 
us to Westra ?’ 

‘How can I? I cannot be in 
two places at once.’ 

‘What will your cousin say to 
that ?” 

‘Oh, I shall explain it all to her. 
But, whatever you do, I must beg 
of you not to mention the reason 
of my departure to her. Ofcourse 
I shall tell her all about it, only it 
flatters her to believe that she is 
my only confidante—don’t you 
see ?—and she would not like ex- 
actly to find out that you too know 
all about it. Women are very pe- 
culiar in some respects—they are 
so confoundedly fond of mysteries 
and secrets. Things that are done 
openly, and to the full knowledge 
of every one, have no charm for 
them. Laura is no exception to 
the rule, though she’s awfully nice 
—don’t you think ?—and I would 
not like to deprive her of this little 
fancy of hers.’ 

‘You think your cousin is ro- 
mantic, then ?” 

‘ All women are, in a way.’ 

‘Do you think she would be 
one who would sympathise with 
me, then ? 
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‘Ah, so you are beginning to 
fall a victim to her fascinations. 
Well, Frank, I wish you the best 
luck; she will make a capital wife 
for a fellow like you, who has plenty 
of money, and can marry the girl 
that pleases him best.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Jack !’ 

*Do you remember our conver- 
sation in the steamer going to 
Westra? Didn’t I tell you then 
that you would be sure to fall in 
love with my fair cousin ?’ 

‘But I am not in love with 
her!’ 

‘Ah, well! I suppose all men 
are not as open as I am. Of 
course I can’t expect you to con- 
fide in me, though I have confided 
so fully in you. Bah! such is the 
world ! 

For a moment Frank had a great 
mind to open his heart to his 
friend, and to tell him with whom 
he really was in love; but when 
he began to do so his courage 
failed him. He could not place 
entire confidence in this man, 
much as he wished to do so. Be- 
sides, how could a man of the 
world like Jack Howard, who was 
going to marry a woman for her 
money, comprehend the tender 
feelings that filled his soul, and 
his passionate devotion for a poor 
girl whom his friend had scarcely 
deigned to notice? And he was 
going off, too, that very day. Even 
if he did confide in him, of what 
use would itbe? No; he thought 
better of it—he would not tell him 
anything about it. 

Lady Laura looked sad and cast 
down during breakfast. It was 
evident that her cousin had in- 
formed her of his intended de- 
parture, but in the excitement of 
saying farewell no one excepting 
Frank, who watched her closely, 
noticed this. ‘I wonder if she 
really knows what is taking him 
away in such a hurry!’ he thought. 

Directly afterwards they all 
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started together in the wagonette 
for Wick, for Jack Howard was to 
go with them as far as that town, 
where he would wait for the first 
coach to take him to Inverness, on 
his way south. 

The drive was a very long and 
dreary one. Frank thought he 
had never seen such a desolate 
and forlorn country before; and 
perhaps he was right, for not a 
tree, not a green hedge did they 
see the whole way—anothing but a 
dusty flat road, that seemed to 
stretch on to infinity, ever straight 
before them, with tall flagstones 
on either side, that looked dis- 
mally suggestive of tombstone tab- 
lets stolen from a churchyard ; 
and beyond, nothing but a vast 
expanse of moorland, with here 
and there a white cottage standing 
in the middle of a little field, or 
the ruins of an old castle, looking 
grim and dark against the colour- 
less sky. Lord Westra had all the 
conversation to himself, as neither 
of the other three felt much dis- 
posed to talk; and how tiresome 
and dreary did his oft-repeated 
stories sound in Lady Laura’s ears 
that day! She longed to throw 
her arms round the one she loved, 
and bury her sorrow in his breast, 
but the presence of her father and 
Frank forbade her; and he sat 
there looking so calm and placid, 
could it be that he was glad to 
leave her? Ah, no! she dared not 
think that. 

At last they arrived at Wick, 
and, as they were late, proceeded 
at once to the harbour, where the 
vessel that was to convey them to 
the Orkneys was already waiting. 

Jack Howard went with them 
as far as the pier, and there they 
parted, to Laura’s great grief. 
But she was a very proud girl, and 
at that last moment, for which she 
had been preparing herself ever 
since she started from Girnigoe, 
she was composed and collected, 
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and stepped into the little boat 
that was to take them to the ship 
with a calm face. 

Half an hour afterwards they 
were under sail, and Jack Howard 
had passed out of her life, though 
at that moment the poor girl was 
full of hopes of seeing him again 
soon. How happy she was, in 
spite of her momentary sorrow! 
The last words of this wretch had 
convinced her of the truthfulness 
of his love, and she felt that great 
joy was in store for her on his re- 
turn. Of course she did not ex- 
pect to marry him yet for many a 
long day. That was a distant air- 
castle in the golden cloudland of 
her maiden dreams that would be- 
come real and descend on the 
common earth some day, when 
many things would have happened 
—when Jack should have obtained 
his promotion, when her sisters 
should have grown up and could 
take her place beside her poor 
widowed father; they would talk 
of all these things on his return. 
On his return! Alas, she little 
knew that he would never return 
again to that little island of the 
northern seas. 

A peaceful look of happiness 
was painted on her face, her eyes 
looked kind and sympathetic ; 
Frank thought that no time would 
be so propitious as the present to 
speak to her about his own affairs. 
She was sitting on deck, looking 
towards the little town they had 
just left, and which already seemed 
but a speck in the distance; he 
approached her, and taking a seat 
beside her he opened his heart, 
and told her of his love for Marie. 

She listened with willing ears. 
All that love of self-sacrifice that 
was inherent in her nature in those 
days, and which she was destined 
but too soon to lose, rose up to 
do honour to him. ‘ Poor fellow ! 
she repeated to herself, ‘ how much 
he loves her? and for a moment 
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she was ready to sympathise with 
him. 

Bat the other side of her nature 
was soon awakened. ‘The idea of 
a nobleman of his rank marrying 
a poor unknown girl like her gover- 
ness seemed unnatural to her, and 
when she spoke it was not alto- 
gether as Frank would have wished 
to have heard her speak. 

‘She is not worthy of you,’ she 
said. ‘ What would the world say ?” 

‘The world! Ah, Lady Laura, 
what has the world to do with the 
affairs of the heart? What can 
the world give me that will com- 
pensate for true love ? 

She felt the truth of his words, 
in spite of all her preconceived 
ideas with regard to unequal mar- 
riages. Had she not said these 
very words to herself many a time 
since Jack’s last visit to Inganess ? 
Yet she felt that, as the daughter 
of an earl, as the descendant of 
one of the oldest and proudest 
families of the United Kingdom, 
she ought to condemn the very 
idea of a young nobleman marry- 
ing a poor foreign governess. 

‘ The inevitable cry of “ Who is 
she?” will immediately be raised 
in every drawing-room throughout 
the country when your marriage is 
known; and what will you answer ? 
You cannot go about explaining to 
every one that she is in reality a 
most unusually gifted young girl, 
and that she must not be measured 
by the standard rules with which 
women and wives are generally 
measured. You cannot expect 
every one to fall in love with her 
at first sight, as you have done; 
and in this world, believe me, a 
pretty face and large black eyes 
are not everything.’ 

‘ Marie is not of a great family, 
it is true; she is not noble, but is 
there not also a nobility of the 
heart which is even superior. to 
that of blood? She is so sweet, 
so gentle, so high-principied—she 
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is just like a girl in a romance, 
who cannot be measured by the 
common standard of society ; she 
belongs altogether to a different 
world from the one inhabited by 
the fast and fashionable young 
ladies that compose what you call 
society.’ 

‘She is a nice girl. I like her 
—I always did, from the first time 
I saw her, when she came to 
Westra, a total stranger to us ali 
—a French governess obtained 
through an advertisement in the 
papers.’ 

‘Iam so glad you like her; I 
was sure that you would sympathise 
with me.’ 

‘I am not so sure, though, that 
I do. I like her, it is true, and 
have a very good opinion of her 
character, but she is net the sort 
of woman you ought to choose for 
a wife.’ 

‘And why not? Do you think 
that she would not make a good 
wife? Ah, Lady Laura— Lady 
Laura! it is too late now; I love 
her too much to think of giving 
her up.’ 

He spoke so passionately that 
she could not but feel moved ; at 
that moment she felt, in spite of 
herself, only too ready to sympa- 
thise with any person in love, she 
was so much in love herself. And 
then the words of her beloved 
cousin came back to her mind: 
‘Try and win his friendship, his 
esteem and regard, his affection, if 
possible.’ Would it not be ad- 
visable, therefore, to humour his 
fancy for this girl, who seemed to 
have produced such an impression 
upon him? She felt sure that in 
her place Jack, instead of finding 
fault with him, would, on the con- 
trary, do everything in his power 
to aid him in his love affairs ; had 
he not said, ‘I only hope he will 
marry a friend of ours’ ? 

* You seem bewildered, Lady 
Laura,’ he said, after watching in 
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silence for a few minutes the rapid 
changes which passed over her 
face. ‘You condemn me, I know.’ 

‘Oh, no! I too know what love 
is, and I must agree with Byron 
that “ Human love is not the child 
of human will.” I know full well 
how inferior she is to you in every 
way; yet—’ 

‘You will help me to win her—I 
know you will ? 

‘And your father—what will he 
say ?” 

‘Do you think that I can allow 
myself to be ruled, in such a crisis 
of my life, by what my father will 
say ?” 

‘He will be very angry—and he 
will be right.’ 

‘He does not know Marie as I 
know her. I am sure, Lady Laura, 
you, who know what she is, will 
not think it foolish of me to have 
fallen in love with her.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but I am but an 
ignorant girl, though older than 
you, Mr. Reymond, and know but 
little of the world. I know what 
my father would think of such a 
mésalliance.’ 

‘My father is not like yours; 
he is a man of the world, but not 
the slave of society; he is a lover 
of the arts, and of everything that 
is beautiful. I am sure that if he 
knew Marie he would approve of 
my choice; but of course he can 
have no conception of what she is.’ 

‘A poor governess !’ 

‘Ah, do not speak like that! 
It is not the girl’s fault that she is 
poor; the noblest of us may be- 
come poor and destitute one of 
these days, and be forced to work 
for our living.’ 

‘Will you promise me to write 
to your father as soon as we reach 
Inganess, and wait for his answer 
before you propose ?” 

‘Yes, anything you like, pro- 
vided you consent to take an in- 
terest in us, and bring about our 
marriage.’ 
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‘ Then I will*try my best to help 
you, though you know the old say- 
ing, “ The course of true love never 
did run smooth,” so you must not 
expect to get it all your own way ; 
perhaps the prize will only be the 
more valuable if it costs you a great 
struggle to obtain it.’ 

‘How good you are! How 
grateful I shall ever be to you! 
Ah, how can I ever repay you for 
your unselfish kindness ? 

‘Hush! I have done nothing 
for you yet. Perhaps I shall never 
even have the good fortune to be 
able to help you in any way ; there 
will be time to show your gratitude 
to me when you are married.’ 

‘When I am married! Ah, how 
sweet that sounds on your lips! 
She is a lovely girl, is she not? 
Ah, how happy we shall all be 
then! You will come and stop 
with us in London, won't you ?— 
and Jack, too (he is a jolly good 
fellow ; I wish he had not been 
forced to leave us)—and you'll 
remain a long, long time? And 
then, you know, we shall come to 
pay you annual visits at Westra, 
and talk over all the events of our 
courtship there.’ 

‘ Ah, like all lovers, you begin 
already to live in the future !” 

‘Do you never think of the 
future ?” 

Laura sighed. 

‘Yes, sometimes.’ 

‘What a dear kind girl you are, 
Lady Laura! It is such a com- 
fort to be able to talk to you! 
My heart longed so for sympathy, 
and now that Mrs. Champion is 
gone you are the only one in 
whom I can confide. Ah, you 
will never turn a deaf ear to me!’ 

She smiled and gave him her 
hand, which he clasped with ardour. 

‘I wonder if Jack talks like this 
about me?’ she thought ; and the 
idea made her listen with enrap- 
tured pleasure to Frank's wild 
dreams of love and happiness. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE RETURN TO WESTRA. 


Lorp WestRa’s little yacht was 
waiting for them at Kirkwall, and 
after a few hours of delightful sail- 
ing over the bluest and calmest of 
seas, amidst lovely islands that 
looked like opal-coloured clouds 
floating upon the waves, they 
reached the Castle of Inganess. 

What a bare, forlorn, God-for- 
saken place it looked after the 
comfortable dwellings they had 
lately left! And yet twilight, and 
the twilight of a fine day like this, 
was its hour of greatest beauty, for 
then it borrowed charm and mys- 
tery from the fast-overspreading 
gloom, as the sun slowly sank be- 
hind the dusky pile in a glow of 
splendour, while its lofty towers 
appeared like one solid mass of 
shadow, in startling relief from the 
blinding brightness of the sunset. 
But this evening that charm was 
wanting, for ere the yacht had 
anchored in the bay the sun had 
sunk below the horizon, and the 
lofty structure looked more gloomy 
and forbidding than ever. 

A few sailors and fishermen were 
on the beach, who helped to carry 
their luggage to the castle. The 
windows were all dark; no one 
seemed to expect their arrival, and 
yet a letter had been sent three 
days before announcing their re- 
turn. Damp straw lay about the 
courtyard untidily, and the ever- 
wet flagstones with which it was 
paved were covered with a greenish 
fungus. The gate of the little 
garden beyond hung on one hinge, 
and the massive door threw an in- 
hospitable blast of cold wind upon 
them when opened. The hall be- 
yond smelt mouldy and like a vault ; 
piercing draughts blew in all direc- 
tions under the loosely-hung doors 
of the passages, and nearly extin- 
guished the solitary light that seem- 
ed only to render the gloom more 
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appalling. The old turret staircase 
was overhung with cobwebs, and 
its walls were as damp as ever ; the 
dust lying thick upon the much- 
worn steps showed how few persons 
had trodden them since their de- 
parture. But all these outward de- 
tails made but little impression on 
Frank, he seemed utterly uncon- 
scious of them; he was going to 
see Marie, and he could not de- 
scend from the beautiful air-palace 
in which lovers live to think of any- 
thing else. 

And, behold, as they emerged 
from the winding staircase into the 
great hall, there was Marie with all 
the children, ready to welcome them 
home. 

Her beautiful face beamed with 
light ; itseemed toreflect, inthatcold 
deserted old room, the warm sun- 
shine of the South. Frank could 
hardly control his feelings; he 
longed to clasp her in his arms 
then and there, and disclose to her 
the ardent passionate love he bore 
her, and which their temporary se- 
paration had only increased ; but 
at a look from Lady Laura he 
remembered the promise he had 
made her a few hours before, and 
tried his best to hide his impetuous 
ardour. 

But he could not take his eyes 
off her. Her face, figure, hair, all 
surpassed in reality the picture his 
memory had stored of them. And 
her voice—when she spoke in that 
delightful French-accented English 
which he remembered so well— 
never surely had woman a voice 
more musical than Marie Gautier ! 

Opening the door of the draw- 
ing-room, which was brilliantly 
lighted, and in which was burning 
a cosy fire of peat, that gave an 
air of comfort to the whole apart- 
ment, she led the way for them, 
walking slowly across the dismal 
hall. 

‘Where can this girl have learnt 
to cross a room with such a digni- 
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fied grace?’ thought Lady Laura. 
‘Ah, Mr. Reymond is right ; she 
certainly is a lovely girl—I do not 
wonder at his falling in love with 
her.’ 

Frank was now a great deal in 
Marie’s society. Jack had gone, 
so he did not seem to care much 
for shooting or fishing ; the wea- 
ther was breaking up too, and one 
could hardly count upon its being 
fine for long ; so he spent his time 
almost entirely with the young 
ladies, and took long walks with 
them by the shore. Sometimes he 
would accompany Lady Laura in 
her daily round of visits to her 
poor people, when, with the selfish- 
ness natural to lovers, he would talk 
of nothing but Marie; and some- 
times—oh, joy !—he would get out 
with her alone for a ramble over 
the cliffs, when the children’s les- 
sons were finished for the day, or 
when Mr. Mackenzie, the minister 
(who now came occasionally to 
teach them history and Latin), was 
closeted with them in their school- 
room. The evenings—where there 
ever such delightful evenings ?— 
he passed in the drawing-room, 
listening to Marie’s singing, or 
talking to her for hours together ; 
yet he kept most faithfully the pro- 
mise he had made to Lady Laura, 
and not once did he speak seriously 
to her of love. 

But his love, though unspoken, 
could no longer be doubted by the 
young French girl. Every look, 
every word he uttered, revealed 
only too plainly the state of his 
heart; and yet, strange to say, 
highly flattered as this poor girl 
must necessarily have been, and 
dearly as she loved him, she tried 
her best to avoid him, and to listen 
with assumed indifference to the 
numerous compliments he could 
om refrain from continually paying 

er. 

One afternoon, after the chil- 
dren’s tea, he found himself alone 
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with her in the drawing-room ; 
Lady Laura had gone to the library 
to search for some old family 
papers, and Lord Westra, it being 
a pouring wet day, had not yet 
emerged from his room. Frank 
could not resist the opportunity, 
for lately, somehow or other, he 
had not been much alone with her. 
But Marie cast anxious glances to- 
wards the door, longing for an ex- 
cuse to get away. The gray sky, 
however, looked doggedly deter- 
mined to keep every one indoors ; 
clouds of mist rolled slowly over 
one another past the windows, and 
the pelting rain beat heavily against 
the glass. It was impossible for 
her to express a desire to go out, 
and the children were busy with 
Mr. Mackenzie in the school- 
room, so she could hardly plead 
the excuse of having to attend to 
them in order to quit the room. 
Her uneasiness, however, only ren- 
dered her more bewitching in her 
young lover’s eyes. 

*I think I once mentioned to 
you,’ he said, coming closer to her, 
‘how much I was struck with a 
lady whom I saw at the opera in 
Paris, and who, strange to say, was 
so remarkably like you, Mademoi- 
selle Marie.’ 

‘Yes,’ she faltered, turning pale 
and looking very confused; ‘I 
think I have heard you speak of her 
before.’ 

‘ No wonder; she made such an 
impression upon me at the time. 
You see, in those days I was not 
used to the charms of a Southern 
clear complexion, and warm tints, 
and dark hair. Her large black 
eyes bewitched me; they seemed 
to reveal to me a whole world of 
happiness of which I had never 
before dreamed. I had never ex- 
perienced a feeling so sudden and 
so powerful as I did for this fair 
stranger the first time I saw her.’ 

‘Did you ever speak to her?’ 

‘No. I never succeeded even 
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in finding out who she was; yet 
sometimes | thought that the at- 
traction was mutual. Mademoi- 
selle Marie, you know what a charm 
mystery has for us men ; there was 
about this woman enough of the 
mysterious to complete the spell 
to which I was yielding so fast.’ 

‘You do not even know her 
name ?” 

*No, I never was able to dis- 
cover even that. I suppose she 
will for ever remain an unsolved 
enigma to me; but I christened 
her the “ Princess of Tulle,” for 
want of a better name, as she 
generally dressed in tulle, and went 
about with a prince.’ 

Marie became strangely agitated. 
‘Mon Dieu ’ she exclaimed, ‘do 
you know the French meaning of 
that name ?” 

‘No; has it a particular mean- 
ing? Do tell me; I knowso little 
French.’ 

‘Oh, it is only a slang expres- 
sion. I won't translate it; it will 
perhaps disenchant you with your 
mysterious beauty.’ 

‘That it never could, for she was 
so remarkably like you.’ 

Again she turned pale and 
winced. 

‘Nothing is more dangerous than 
to tell a woman that she resembles 
another,’ she remarked, trying her 
best to look calm, but biting her 
lips. ‘We are all so profoundly 
satisfied as to our own charms, that 
the mere suspicion of sharing them 
with any other woman is galling to 
us.’ 

‘Ifyou had seen this Princess of 
Tulle, I think you would have 
found it hard to take offence, 
though I must confess that, not- 
withstanding all her diamonds and 
tulle dresses, she was but a poor 
portrait of you, in spite of the re- 
markable likeness there is between 
you. Ah, Marie, can there be in 
the whole world a woman as beau- 
tiful as you?” 
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At that moment the door of the 
room opened, and Lady Laura re- 
turned, bringing with her the family 
papers, in the perusal of which she 
seemed so interested. She cast a 
suspicious look towards the pair 
on entering, but said nothing, and 
sitting down near the fire to read 
her papers, prevented Frank from 
saying anything more. 

Frank had written to his father 
soon after his return to Inganess, 
telling him all about Marie, and 
begging of him to give his consent 
to their marriage—a letter which he 
had shown to Lady Laura, who had 
again begged of him not to commit 
himself until he received a reply ; 
but he could control his feelings no 
longer. He was of age and a free 
agent, why should he wait for his 
father’s answer ? 

Nothing that his father might say 
could change his mind, so why 
should he forbear any longer from 
declaring his love? 

One afternoon, two days after the 
conversation which Lady Laura 
had so successfully interrupted, he 
again found himself alone with 
Marie in the drawing-room; he was 
determined that this time nothing 
should prevent him from at last 
relieving his heart of the weight 
which so heavily oppréssed it. 

‘I fear Lord Inganess is waiting 
for me ; I generally give him his 
French lesson about this time,’ she 
faltered, anxious to get away—per- 
haps conscious of what was coming, 
and dreading its results. 

‘The boy can wait; it seems 
such a sin that a girl like you, so 
beautiful, so superior in every way, 
should pass her days teaching 
children their lessons—you, who 
seem born to shine in society, and 
to be a princess among women.’ 

‘O, monsieur ! 

Her voice had that true Southern 
ring, that liquid penetrating tone, 
which renders the smallest word 
musical beyond description. 
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‘Marie, I can no longer hide 
my feelings towards you—I love 
you !’ 

Shegavea lowcry, that resembled 
a moan of despair, and buried her 
face in her hands. 

‘Yes, from the first moment I 
saw you I loved you. You seem 
displeased,’ and his fair handsome 
face became livid, and his rich 
manly voice sank to a whisper. 
‘Ah, I do not know how to make 
love, I am so little used to these 
things; for you, Marie, are the 
first woman, upon my honour, to 
whom I have ever spoken thus. I 
suppose a French lover would go 
down on his knees—’ 

‘No, no! Leave me, Monsieur 
Reymond — leave me, for God’s 
sake! I am not what you suppose. 
I am an honest woman, believe me. 
Oh, speak not thus to me ! 

And she shrank away from him. 
At this moment, strange to say, her 
thoughts are not with this man, 
who so devotedly loves her—whom 
she, in spite of herself, loves so 
tenderly. Two pictures, widely dif- 
ferent, yet linked together by some 
subtle shade of colour, moral or 
physical—two pictures, which she 
would fain have banished from her 
memory longago, rise before Marie’s 
vision. 

The first is of an elegantly fur- 
nished room in a house in Paris. 
Rich silks and Aubussons, and gild- 
ing that dazzle the eye, surround 
her on all sides; before her stands 
a middle-aged man, handsome still, 
though wrinkles, not wholly due to 
age, are visible in his face ; his eyes 
aresunken, and his hair is beginning 
to get gray. He takes her hand 
in his, and in a soft tender voice 
whispers: ‘ Marie, I love you; will 
you be the mistress of this house? 
The words still vibrate in her ears. 
Did she love this man? She thought 
so at the time. Alas, she has al- 
ready lived long enough, in spite 
of her youth, to curse his name! 
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The second scene is a gay place 
of amusement, brilliantly lighted. 
A dense crowd surrounds her, yet 
she feels lonely and sad amidst all 
this gaiety. Is she thinking of the 
man with the sunken eyes? A 
handsome young man approaches 
her, stands close to her, as Frank 
does at this moment; his breath 
warms her cheeks, his arm steals 
round her form. ‘I love you!’ he 
mutters; ‘will you be mine? I[ 
will make you rich, happy. Come 
with me.’ Did she love this 
man? No, she did not; and yet 
she has had occasion to curse his 
name! 


‘Why do you shrink from me? 
the passionate Frank exclaims, and 
his voice recalls her from the past 
to the present. ‘ Ah, perhaps you 
dislike me! Oh, say not that— 
say not that! If you knew how I 
love you, I am sure you would try 
to like me, if it were only for pity’s 
sake.’ 

‘Ah, holy Virgin, save me— 
save me! Do not let me sink 
again under temptation !’ she mut- 
ters to herself, still recoiling from 
him. 

* Ah, Marie! dearest Marie! do 
not scorn me. Believe me, the 
dearest wish of my life is that you 
should be my wife. I shall never 
—never be able to love another 
woman !’ 

*Your wife !’ The words sound 
strange in her ears—can she still 
be dreaming ? 

‘I love you with all my heart 
and soul! Ah, would to God I 
could express all I feel for you! 
But I am not a poet ; I am only a 
poor fellow madly in love. I won't 
ask you for any binding promise 
just yet; but will you not let me 
open my heart to you, and at some 
future time—a long way off—per- 
mit me to ask you to become my 
wife ? 

Marie’s face underwent a won- 
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drous change. ‘Your wife—your 
wife ! she kept repeating to her- 
self. 

‘Yes, my wife! my own dearest 
wife! Ah, I do not want you to 
promise to marry me at once—I 
am not so selfish as all that—but 
some day, when you know me bet- 
ter, when you have learnt how 
much I love you, perhaps you will 
not shrink from the thought of be- 
coming my wife as much as you do 
now.’ 

She looked up with a startled 
glance of sudden joy in her large 
expressive eyes, and put out her 
hand to him. 

‘Do you really mean what you 
say?’ she murmured. ‘Do you 
really mean that you would make 
me your wife ?’ 

Frank looked at her, astonished 
at the strange and sudden change 
in her voice. 

‘Yes, my own beloved wife.’ 

‘Ah, it is impossible! Impos- 
sible! I am not worthy of you.’ 

‘The difference in our station is 
an untoward accident, my love for 
you an unalterable necessity of my 
life ; shall necessity give way before 
accident ?” 

‘Ah, but ifyou knew who I am, 
if you knew what sort of woman you 
are proposing to !’ 

A cloud came over her eyes ; 
she looked as if she would have 
fainted had Frank not sustained her 
with a strongarm. Her lips trem- 
bled; once, twice, even thrice, 
words came to her lips which she 
would fain have uttered, but each 
time the loving look in his face 
stopped them ; at last she passed 
her hand over her eyes, as if she 
were trying to disperse her sad 
thoughts, and then she said, 

‘The past is past! Tell me, 
will you always love me as you do 
now? Will nothing ever change 
your love for me ?” 

‘Of course not, dearest. 
you will try to love me?” 


And 
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She looked at him in silence for 
a second or two with a strange, 
wistful, earnest look ; his soft eyes 
were upon her, and she could not 
resist their pleading expression. 
His fine manly form towered high 
beside her; his handsome fair 
face was flushed and excited, and 
she could feel the beating of his 
heart as he drew her towards him. 
Ah, she could deceive herself no 
longer—she loved him as much as 
he loved her ! 

‘You will try to 
Marie ?” 

‘ Alas, Frangois !’ she cried, pro- 
nouncing his Christian name, that 
sounded like sweet music on her 
lips, for the first time in her life— 
‘alas, Francois, I love you al- 
ready 

‘Oh, joy! I knew my heart 
could not deceive me! and he 
pressed her with passionate rapture 
to his breast. 


love me, 


Two hours later he entered the 
library with his arm round Marie’s 
still trembling figure, where Lady 
Laura was sitting quietly reading, 
and, with a radiant face, he pre- 
sented the poor French governess 
to her as his betrothed wife. 

A look of surprise and dismay 
passed over that proud aristocratic 
face, and she cast a stern look of 
displeasure upon him. 

‘ You have broken your promise 
to me then, Mr. Reymond?’ she 
said; but on seeing how disap- 
pointed he looked she had not 
the heart to say more, and, rising 
from her chair, she kissed Marie 
on both cheeks, and congratulated 
her warmly on her engagement. 

Frank could not control himself; 
he threw his arms round her, and 
implanted a brother’s kiss on her 
flushed cheek. 

‘You are the dearest kindest 
woman I know—-save one,’ he said. 
‘I was sure that you would be 
pleased to know of my happiness. 
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You see, Marie, she is not angry 
as you expected, but very happy 
that things should have turned out 
so well. Ah, how happy we shall 
all be now!’ 

Lady Laura could say no more. 
In spite of her warnings, Frank had 
proposed to Marie, and engaged 
himself to her. It was too late 
now toremonstrate. Besides, what 
business was it of hers? What 
right could she have to try to keep 
asunder two hearts that loved so 
ardently ? And, very much against 
her own feelings of right, she sud- 
denly found herself the confidante 
and protector of the two lovers. 

‘No, Iam not angry,’ she said 
later on, when Frank noticed how 
very silent she had been during 
dinner ; ‘I am not angry—I sym- 
pathise with you. Ah, it must be 
indeed happiness to love and be 
loved, as in your case! But this 
engagement must be kept a secret 
until Lord Rollingford’s letter ar- 
rives. You must not mention it to 
any one, and be careful how you 
behave before the children. Inga- 
ness is a sharp little fellow, and if 
he guesses anything will, perhaps, 
spoil all. I leave you now ; I sup- 
pose you have yet many things to 
confide to each other. Ah, lovers 
are all alike !’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
LOVERS. 


FRANK had never before been so 
happy. Love is such a delightful 
thing when we are but two-and- 
twenty, knownothing ofthe miseries 
of life, and a sweet loving girl of 
twenty birthdays colours and trem- 
bles when we embrace her as if 
she were a bud opening her heart 
with wondering rapture to the first 
rays of the morning sun of her life. 

Everything seems so joyful and 
fresh —like the first breeze of 
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spring-time. Alas, who knows what 
sort of autumn will follow this 
sweet promising spring, and what 
fruits this budding love will pro- 
duce ! 

Frank was a lucky young fellow. 
Nature had endowed him with 
many worldly and personal advan- 
tages, and had also given him an 
ardent, loving, and lovable heart; 
and now, as a crowning blessing 
that was to perpetuate for ever all 
the other blessings, she had given 
him a beautiful and fascinating 
woman, with a temperament as 
gentle and lovable as his own, to 
fill the void left by the insufficiency 
of earthly pleasures to satisfy that 
passionate heart with all the joys of 
divine rapture. 

But no happiness can be quite 
complete in this world ; even the 
intoxicating cup of love must have 
its bitter dregs. Frank was per- 
fectly happy; but at times he 
thought that his Marie was not 
quite as happy as he was, and the 
idea of her having cause for sadness 
rendered him at times miserable, 
in spite of all his joy. 

Sometimes he would detect in 
that fair face, whose every change 
of expression, however rapid, he 
watched so- anxiously, a passing 
melancholy, overspreading it as a 
stray thundercloud sweeping over 
a clear pure sky will cast at times 
a momentary darkness over the 
loveliest and brightest of land- 
scapes. Her smiling face was now 
often clouded, as if some trouble 
were weighing upon her mind, and 
yet at other times she seemed so 
joyful, so full of life and vivacity. 
Could it be that her young heart 
was heavy when her happiness 
seemed so complete ? 

One day, after dinner, Frank 
complained openly for the first 
time of the hardness of the stiff- 
backed old-fashioned chairs in the 
drawing-room —he felt quite at 
home now at Inganess. 
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‘I am sure, Marie, you must be 
tired of sitting in that confounded 
armchair, that looks as if it had 
been made for a man in armour. 
Hang it all, there is not a comfort- 
able chair in this house !’ 

‘I know that,’ said Lady Laura ; 
‘but it is so difficult to obtain any- 
thing out of the ordinary routine 
of things at Westra. Papa does 
not care for any modern improve- 
ments, and says that what was good 
enough for our grandfathers must 
be good enough for us. For the 
last two years I have been wanting 
to subscribe toa circulating library 
—one knows so little of what 1s 
going on in the world out here, 
and the winter evenings are so long 
and dreary— but, somehow or 
other, I have never been able to 
manage it. Even a simple thing 
like that seems such a business in 
this island.’ 

‘Oh, I will write to Mudie’s for 
you to-morrow if you like. I will 
soon get you all the novels you 
like, Lady Laura ; why didn’t you 
mention it before ? 

‘Oh, yes, Francois, that will be 
so nice !’ exclaimed Marie. ‘I am 
so fond of reading; you can get 
us all the latest works of Balzac 
and Belot and Georges Sand.’ 

‘What do you know of Balzac 
and Belot, Marie?’ he asked, sur- 
prised; ‘I thought French girls 
never read such books.’ 

She looked confused, and her 
face flushed fora moment. ‘Oh, 
I have never read any of them, 
but I have heard so much about 
them. There is a novel (I forget 
who it is by), Dedilah; I should 
so like to read it.’ 

‘ Delilah! Oh, I am sure you 
would not care for it at all. I have 
read it—it is a most wicked book. 
The heroine, a fascinating girl, 
with whom every one falls in love, 
marries a man without telling him 
how wicked her past life had been, 
and then betrays him, like that 
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woman in the Bible from whom 
her name is taken, who betrayed 
Samson to the Philistines.’ 

Marie felt that his words gave 
her a new insight into her lover's 
nature. She gazed at him with 
burning eyes. 

‘Francois,’ she said presently, 
‘would you ever forgive a person 
who did you an injury?” 

‘I cannot tell. Why do you 
ask me ?” 

‘Oh, nothing ; only you spoke 
about that book with such horror. 
I am sure that if youloved a woman 
you would not have the heart to 
abandon her, even if she deceived 

ou.’ 

A dark shade immediately passed 
over his fair countenance, gener- 
ally so bright and joyful. 

‘I hope I shall never be tried 
like the poor man in the book we 
were speaking about,’ he said, after 
a moment's hesitation. 

‘But if she loved you? Sup- 
posing, for instance, if a woman 
loved you as I love you, and, to 
insure your happiness, her love 
prompted her to hide something 
from you, don’t you think you 
would forgive her? There was 
sadness in hér voice, her heart was 
heavy, and she felt ready to burst 
into tears. 

‘What nonsense you are talking, 
Marie !’ he exclaimed, with a merry 
laugh that only made her heart the 
heavier. ‘As if I could ever love 
any other woman but you, or as if 
you could ever deceive me—you, 
who are truth and sincerity itself! 
Do not let us speak of such sub- 
jects again.’ 

He went on talking light-heart- 
edly enough after this, but Marie 
was some time before she could 
recover her spirits. It was evident 
that she had a secret from him, a 
secret which weighed heavily on 
her mind, but of which she could 
not bring herself to speak. 

For some days after this she was 
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in that state of nervous excitement 
when our bodily perceptions be- 
come blunted, when all outward 
objects of sense are but as shadows 
beside the all-absorbing and tor- 
turing grief within. 

Lord Rollingford’s letter arrived 
at last. It was a long thought- 
fully written epistle, in which he 
began by entreating his son to for- 
get what he was pleased to call 
‘his passing fancy for the girl— 
that governess,’ and ended by posi- 
tively forbidding him, unless he 
wished to quarrel with him for 
ever, to marry her. ‘I am sure 
your clear judgment, my son, will 
convince you, after calm reflection, 
of the unsuitability of such a match 
for you, the last descendant of our 
noble family.’ But can lovers 
ever reflect calmly? Frank, for 
one, could not. The letter, upon 
the whole, was, more or less, what 
he expected, yet it threw him into 
arage. His father asked him to 
take counsel, like a dutiful son, 
from his ripe experience; Frank 
thought his experience so ripe that 
he called it rotten. 

He showed this letter to Lady 
Laura, who was greatly impressed 
by it. Were not the sentiments 
which it expressed the same as 
those on which her soul had been 
reared—or starved? She agreed 
with Lord Rollingford, and yet 
what could she do? It was too 
latenow ; she had already promised 
to help the young lovers, and look 
with kind eyes upon their passion. 
She knew how wrong this passion 
was, but did she not herself love a 
man whom her family would highly 
have disapproved of as a husband 

. for her? 

‘In spite of my father,’ Frank 
exclaimed, when she had read the 
letter through, ‘I shall marry Marie; 
I will not be put upon by him !’ 

‘And would you quarrel with 
your father ?” 

*I love Marie.’ 
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‘ Ah, lovers cannot reason.’ 

‘You have promised to help me, 
Lady Laura. You must arrange 
that we shall be married at once.’ 

‘ After this letter! How can I? 

‘ You knew as well as I what my 
father would say. It is too late 
now toturn aside. You must help 
me, if you still wish to remain my 
friend—for, with your consent or 
without it, I shall marry Marie.’ 

‘If you marry this girl, remem- 
ber that your father will never 
speak to you again ; he may even 
—his property not being entailed 
—disinherit you.’ 

‘I do not care; he may do his 
worst. I love Marie better than 
all the wealth the world can ever 
offer me; I am not going to give 
her up.’ 

‘But is there no way of retaining 
both? A secret marriage! No 
one need know anything about it 
until your father’s death.’ 

‘That is a good idea, by Jove! 
Ah, Lady Laura, you are indeed 
my good angel. A secret mar- 
riage ! 

She had suggested it herself, 
and yet the very next moment her 
proud nature shrank from what 
she earnestly believed the dis- 
honour of a noble family. 

‘We can easily be married here. 
My father need never know any- 
thing about it. How can he ever 
learn what takes place in this 
lonely island? I daresay Mr. 
Mackenzie can marry us as well 
as any other clergyman. ‘There 
will be no bridesmaids and no 
wedding-cake ; but what does that 
matter? Marie and I will be one 
as much as if we had been married 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
before all the world, and our mar- 
riage had been published in all 
the newspapers.’ 

‘Do you really think such a 
thing possible ?’ 
‘ Possible ! 
Laura. 


Of course, Lady 
I will confide everything 
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to you. 
me !’ 

‘Betray you? Never! But 
think well what you are going to 
do, before it is too late.’ 

‘I am of age, and can therefore 
do what I like; no one but myself 
can be responsible for my actions.’ 

‘If your father were to know?” 

‘He must not know.’ 

‘Impossible! Do you think my 
father would not tell him ?’ 

‘Lord Westra need not know 
either.’ 

‘But how?” 

* As you yourself suggested—by 
a secret marriage. I am sure it is 
easy enough to get married in 
Scotland ; any man, almost, could 
marry us.’ 

‘No; he must be an ordained 
clergyman, unless you go off to 
Gretna Green.’ 

‘I will go to the end of the 
world to marry my Marie.’ 

‘Mr. Mackenzie might object.’ 

‘I shall make it worth his while 
not to object.’ 

‘You would bribe a minister?’ 

‘What nonsense you are talk- 
ing, Lady Laura! In two words, 
let us be plain with one another. 
Will you be my friend or not ?’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Reymond, what can I 
do?’ 

‘Keep my secret; that is all I 
ask of you.’ 

‘I will talk to Mr. Mackenzie, 
and ask his advice ; he may have 
scruples.’ 

‘His scruples be hanged! I 
will soon convince him that it is 
to his interest to marry us. If 
not, I daresay one could get mar- 
ried at Kirkwall.’ 

After a few more vain remon- 
Strances, Lady Laura agreed to 
speak to the minister and arrange 
all about the wedding. 

The idea of a secret marriage 
was not altogether displeasing to 
her Old-World romantic ideas. 
How happy she would be, she 
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thought, if she and her cousin 
could be secretly married on the 
morrow! But I must have por- 
trayed the character of Lady Laura 
Londesdale very badly if you think 
that for one single moment she 
would have considered the world 
well lost for love. With her ideas 
and her education such a thing 
would have been well-nigh impos- 
sible; but if she could have re- 
tained her position in the world 
and at the same time have married 
the man she loved, even her 
straitlaced conscience would have 
risked any sacrifice. A strange 
mixture of love and pride was this 
young lady, brought up with such 
grand ambitious ideas in this re- 
mote island of the North. 

A month ago she would have 
shuddered at the idea of a young 
nobleman, heir to immense estates, 
marrying secretly a poor governess, 
whose name was not enrolled in 
any book of heraldry ; and yet she 
was now doing all in her power 
to facilitate this marriage, which 
would make of her meek French 
governess a future peeress of Eng- 
land. 

‘Incredible anomaly! you will 
say, kind reader. Ah, well, I 
should have said so too, had not 
experience taught me to look for 
every anomaly, every contradic- 
tion, in the heart that has newly 
passed from self-engrossing dark- 
ness into the dazzling blinding 
light of love. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
MAN AND WIFE, 


EVERYTHING went as smoothly 
as a marriage-bell, though no bells 
were rung at the marriage. Mr. 
Mackenzie had consented to per- 
form the secret ceremony. He 
was a straitlaced Scotch parson, 
who would have shrunk with hor- 
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ror from doing anything wrong ; 
yet, like most of the people in 
Westra, he lived under the impres- 
sion that my Lady Laura was a 
superior being, whose thoughts 
and ways were not those of com- 
mon humanity, nor to be judged 
by any ordinary standard. He 
had always known her cold and 
haughty, the very impersonation 
of nobility and virtue. He did 
not love her—I will not go so far 
as to say that, for the poor man 
could hardly understand her re- 
served nature—but her opinions 
had ever been law to him. Lady 
Laura approved of this marriage ; 
how could he offer any objections 
to it, particularly when the bride- 
groom was as rich as Frank Rey- 
mond, who could repay him amply 
for any personal inconvenience he 
might experience at any future 
time ? 

The marriage was to be cele- 
brated in the drawing-room of 
Inganess Castle after the children 
had all gone to bed, and Lord 
Westra was to know nothing about 
it. To prevent the secret be- 
coming known, only Lady Laura 
would be present. Alas, marriages 
in those days were only too easy 
in Scotland ! 

The great day came at last. 
Was there ever such a day as that? 
Did sun ever shine half so brightly, 
or sea ever look more blue and 
tranquil? It is true that heavy 
thunder-clouds swept over the sky, 
and that the poor sun only made 
its appearance at long intervals, 
and that the sea was anything but 
tranquil, however blue. But then, 
what was all this to Frank? For 
him the heavens looked Marie, the 
sun shone Marie, the waters sang 
Marie—everything seemed Marie, 
and therefore beautiful and radiant. 
Did she not smile sweetly upon 
him when he greeted her in the 
morning, and did she not look 
more lovely than ever when he sat 
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opposite to her at breakfast lost in 
mute admiration of her? 

And he was going to marry her 
—to-morrow they would be hus- 
band and wife. Many atime since 
his earliest youth he had sketched 
out an imaginary picture of his mar- 
riage. He had assisted at several, 
and was well acquainted with the 
usual events attending such a cere- 
mony. But now that he was really 
going to be married, how different 
everything looked from what he 
had expected! The old castle 
was as quiet and dull as ever. Lady 
Laura, the one solitary bridesmaid, 
was as calm and self-possessed as 
usual—no thoughts of a white-silk 
dress and blue sash and ribbons 
had troubled her mind. Marie, 
his lovely bride, spent her morning 
as usual giving lessons in French 
and music to the children, and he 
himself sat alone in the deserted 
drawing-room. No friends anxious 
for his future happiness came to 
congratulate him. He was even 
obliged to refrain from speaking 
of the happy event to his own 
valet. Where was the eagerness, 
the excitement, the gay tumult of 
joy he had always dreamt of as the 
unavoidable bother of getting mar- 
ried? There were joy and excite- 
ment and eager looks enough in 
Marie’s face, it is true, and that 
should have been enough for him. 
And yet he missed all these things 
—bothers though he had thought 
them—that morning, and, do what 
he would, the whole thing seemed 
more a dream of his vivid imagina- 
tion than a reality. 

The day passed just as every 
other day passed in that solitary 
old castle, and the evening came 
at last. 

Marie had been greatly agitated 
all through the day. I fear the 
children did not learn much from 
her that day, though she sat with 
them the usual number of hours— 
a cruelty which Lady Laura had 
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insisted upon to prevent suspi- 
cion. 

‘Children,’ she said, ‘are very 
quick, and would be the first to 
notice if anything unusual took 
place. I am very sorry, Marie, but 
remember you are only Mr. Rey- 
mond’s bride to us; for the rest 
of the world you will have to be 
for a little time yet my sisters’ go- 
verness..’ 

There was, perhaps, a little bit of 
pride in this. It flattered her vanity 
to think that the bride of such a 
great man as the Master of Rol- 
lingford should be her sisters’ go- 
verness. 

But the day was over at last ; 
and as soon as the children had 
had their tea and she was free, 
Marie put on an old bonnet, and, 
throwing a Shetland shawl over her 
shoulders (Lady Laura’s marriage 
present—the only one she received, 
curiously enough), she rushed out 
ofthe castle, and wandered towards 
the sea. 

It was in nowise a remarkable 
night ; there was nothing particu- 
lar to distinguish it from any other 
night in that unsettled climate. 
But how wonderfully still and calm 
it was ! how warm and sympathetic 
to her Southern nature! And yet it 
was but the calm that precedes a 
storm ; the heat was too oppressive 
for such a Northern latitude to bea 
messenger of good. 

It was very dark ; there was a 
moon—‘ our honeymoon’ Frank 
had called it the night before— 
but thick thunder-clouds were pass- 
ing over it, hiding it from sight. 

Marie felt that the supreme mo- 
ment of her life had come—the 
fatal turning-point of her existence ; 
and that here, beneath the misty 
moon, in the solitude of earth, sea, 
and sky, a battle against herself 
must be fought out, and either her 
past or her future destroyed for 
ever. She had suffered too long 
already the agony of indecision. 
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‘You should indulge in a good cry, 
Marie,’ Lady Laura had told her, 
‘and then you would feel much 
better. It is quite the proper thing 
for brides to cry, you know.’ But 
she could not ; the tears would not 
come, and yet her heart was full. 

Not an hour ago little Lady 
Flora had shed bitter tears over a 
French verb; what would Marie 
not have given to have been able 
to weep with her! But no! ‘ Tears 
are only for the innocent,’ she had 
said to herself; ‘they would not 
relieve me.’ 

She loved Frank with all her 
heart, never for one moment did 
she doubt it; but this very love 
that she bore him made the idea of 
marrying him terrible to her—if he 
knew all! Ah, it was too late to 
speak now ; she could not risk it 
at this the eleventh hour. She 
might have done so before, but 
now—she must either marry him 
and bury her secret for ever in her 
breast, or leave him and flee away 
from Inganess at once. 

For a few moments this thought 
swept everything before it. ‘If I 
really love him better than myself, 
I ought to go away immediately, 
and never see him again.’ 

The difficulties seemed nothing: 
she could easily hire a boat to take 
her to Kirkwall, and thence to 
Aberdeen, to London, to Paris—to 
that Paris she had once so loved! 
Its blue sky, glorious sunshine, 
theatres, operas, promenades, and 
all-absorbing excitements flashed 
across her memory, but it was not 
on all this that her thoughts rested. 
‘Paris! Ah, no; it is both for my 
good and for my happiness that I 
should remain here. Oh, why has 
this man come in my way? And 
I love him!—I love him!’ she 
cried, in a hollow voice ; ‘I who 
believed myself incapable of loving 
any one again—I who had sworn 
never to love!’ 


She walked on towards the 
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beach ; close to her she heard the 
deep sea’s hollow murmur. She 
stopped involuntarily to listen, and 
the noise of the waves sounded 
likeavoice in the darkness. ‘Gold! 
gold! gold!’ it seemed to say, as 
the white-crested breakers came 
rolling one over the other to dash 
upon the pebbles at her feet. 
‘Gold! gold! gold! 

‘He is rich and noble, she said, 
‘and he will make me rich and 
noble, and happytoo. But no! it 
were wickedness in me to marry 
him.’ 

Some of the clouds passed away 
from the moon, and the scene be- 
fore her was suddenly illumined. 
She saw the dark pitiless sea 
stretching out in front of her. Once 
before she had stood close beside 
dark and troubled waters—then it 
was the Seine; it glided swiftly 
under her feet, and she stood a 
forsaken forlorn creature, a cast- 
away meditating suicide. Ah, the 
remembrance of that night was 
horrible to her. 

She walked away from the sea, 
and directed her steps towards the 
fields near the castle. 

*I cannot go back to France ? 
she cried ; ‘I cannot—I cannot !’ 

The battle was over now—had 
she won it? Or lostit? She her- 
self could not tell. Her past was 
lost to her now, like those waves of 
the sea, never more to return ; and 
new thoughts glided through her 
mind, like the new waves that were 
ever rolling upon the sands low 
down beneath the cliffs upon which 
she stood. The moon was now 
high up in the heavens, and all 
seemed bright and fair. Had her 
good angel or her bad angel gained 
the victory? Alas, who could tell? 

Sheturned her steps homewards ; 
she had wandered a long way, and 
the hour for her marriage ap- 
proached. 

Frank met her in the courtyard 
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of the castle ; he had been looking 
everywhere for her. He put his 
arm round her waist and led her to 
the drawing-room. Oh, could he 
have led her instead into another 
world, away from the taunts of 
men, away from the tongues of 
women ! 

Even at that last moment she 
wavered—hope pauses with flutter- 
ing wings even at the door of para- 
dise—but his arm was around her, 
she felt his warm honest heart 
beating against hers ; his lips with 
all their pleading sweetness were 
close to hers. Many a higher- 
principled girl than Marie Gautier 
has become faithless to herself be- 
fore seductions less potent. Ah, 
how often afterwards did she not 
recall with feelings of sad happi- 
ness that memorable night, when 
men, blinded by her charms, se- 
duced by her forced smiles and 
acted joy, believed her to be the 
happiest and dearest yet most 
worldly of women ! 

‘You are cold, dearest ; come at 
once into the drawing-room,’ he 
said, pressing her to him. ‘ Mr. 
Mackenzie and Lady Laura await 
us. Come—come; you will soon 
be my own little wife.’ 

‘Ah, Francois, how I love you! 
is all her tremulous lips could 
utter ; her voice was changed, yet 
tender as ever, and she nestled 
closer to his side. It would have 
been necessary for a messenger 
from heaven to have told him w/at 
feelings had been exercising their 
influence over Marie a few mo- 
ments before, and even then he 
would not have believed it. 

They entered the drawing-room 
together, and there,in the presence 
of Lady Laura, he placed a wedding- 
ring on her taper finger, which 
looked as white and cold as if it 
had been carved in marble, and the 
solemn voice of Mr. Mackenzie 
pronounced them man and wife. 


[To be continued. ] 





LONDON UNDER THREE KINGS. 


Towarps the latter part of the se- 
venteenth, and in the beginning of 
the eighteenth, century several dis- 
tinguished, and even intelligent, 
foreigners had the curiosity to visit 
the English capital, and the com- 
plaisance to describe what they had 
seen andremarked. First in order 
of arrival was M. de Monconys, 
who came over from France in 
1663, in attendance on the Duc de 
Chevreuse, and was closely followed 
by M. Samuel Sorbitre, a physician 
who dabbled in science and blew 
his own trumpet with no uncertain 
sound. The former was chiefly 
occupied with scientific researches, 
but occasionally unbent his mind 
so far as to go to the theatre, which 
he pronounced the finest he had 
ever seen—though the actors were 
too cold and formal; and he wit- 
nessed with some degree of satis- 
faction a bull-bait, but admits that 
he found more amusement in the 
antics of an ape mounted on a pony. 
M. de Monconys was not struck 
with admiration at what he beheld. 
The streets were narrow, and in no 
way superior to the Rue St. Denis ; 
the houses were mean, the rents 
very high, and the hackney-coaches 
clumsy and atrocious. The mode 
of locomotion he preferred was by 
‘bots ;’ and he informs his readers 
that those rowed by two men were 
called ‘ orses,’ and those impelled 
by one man ‘scolars.’ Indeed, the 
feats performed by this traveller in 
rendering English names by equi- 
valent symbols in his own tongue 
exhibit the highest degree of inge- 
nuity and audacity. It may be 
comparatively easy to recognise St. 


James in S. Gemes, Northumber- 
land House in the Palais de Not- 
tombellan, and Moorfields in Mor- 
fil; but itis a different matter when 
we are invited to discover the phi- 
losopher Hobbes in M. Obs, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields in Likenzen-Fils, 
Queen Street in Kuen-Striten, Long 
Acre in Longueker, Whitehall in 
Ouital, Greenwich in Grenuche, 
Hyde Park in Iparc, the Duke of 
Monmouth in the Duc de Mommot, 
and finally, the missionary-eating 
cassowary in quessaouarroe — de- 
scribed, moreover, as un oiseau des 
Indes, where it does not happen to 
exist. 

Though frequently at court, M. 
de Monconys has little to say on 
the subject of courtly doings. He 
was present at a ball at Whitehall, 
which was lighted up by meschans 
flambeaux in silver candlesticks, 
crowded together on the mantel- 
piece, one crystal lustre in the 
middle, and eight or ten flambeaux 
held up by as many beefeaters at 
the further end of the hall. While 
the king or queen was dancing, the 
ladies stood up the whole time; 
but when the Duke of York dis- 
played his ‘light fantastic toe,’ they 
rose only for an instant and then 
reseated themselves. As in France, 
the ball commenced far un branle. 
Among the national amusements 
racing is now and again mentioned, 
and M. de Monconys had the plea- 
sure to witness the winning of a 
wager by M. Germain, nephew of 
‘ Milord S. Alban,’ who had backed 
himself to ride a little black horse 
eighteen miles in fifty-five minutes. 

M. Sorbitre seems to have been 
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much disappointed. Not only was 
his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage extremely defective, but he 
was puzzled by the insular pronun- 
ciation of Latin, and still more was 
he taken aback by the profound 
acquirements of the men of science 
to whom he was introduced, which 
completely threw into the shade 
his own superficial acquaintance 
with the laws and attributes of mat- 
ter. Having been hooted on his 
landing at Dover by some unman- 
nerly urchins, who ran after him, 
yelling ‘ Un Monsieur! Un Mon- 
steur / and finally abusing him as 
a ‘ French dog,’ he jumped to the 
conclusion that the English as a 
nation were rude, brutal, and un- 
civil to strangers. He further re- 
peatedly charges them with lazi- 
ness, with glorying in their sloth, 
and with believing that ‘true living 
consists in knowing how to live at 
ease. He also accuses them of 
cowardice, and of shrinking from 
the consequences oftheir insolence. 
Half their time, he says, they pass- 
ed in smoking in company with one 
another, and were excessively coarse 
feeders. With the exception of a 
few noble families, where a French 
cook was kept, the table was sure 
to be covered with huge joints of 
meat, disgues and fotages were un- 
known, the pastry was grossiére et 
mai cuite, and les compotes et les con- 
fitures ne se peuvent manger. (Dr. 
Martin Lister, however, who visited 
Paris in 1698, in the suite of the 
Earl of Portland, protests that the 
French confitures were then in no 
way superior to our own, unless it 
were a marmalade of orange-blos- 
soms, made with lemon-juice and 
sugar, with which he was once re- 
galed as a great delicacy.) Neither 
forks nor finger-glasses were in 
common use — people plunging 
their hands into a basin presented 
by one of the servants. After din- 
ner the men generally fell to smok- 
ing. Work of every kind hung long 
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on hand, because workmen of every 
grade would go off to the alehouse, 
and so fuddle themselves that they 
were unfit to handle their tools. 
By reason of their laziness and vo- 
racity the English were being sup- 
planted in commerce by the Dutch, 
whose crews were only half the 
number of the former, and required 
only half the quantity of food that 
as many Englishmen would demand. 
The nobles, as a rule, were intoler- 
ably haughty and overbearing. All 
classes were fond of their language 
because it suited their inveterate 
indolence, car elle leur espargne la 
peine de remuer les lévres. English 
books, too, were mere compilations 
and cribbings from the writings of 
other peoples, and even the work 
of compilation was loosely per- 
formed. 

From Dover M. Sorbitre jour- 
neyed to London by a wagon 
drawn by six horses in single file, 
the wagoner walking by the side, 
‘dressed in black, like a St. George.’ 
There were no signs of poverty any- 
where visible, but this was owing 
to idleness and pride; for rather 
than work the people would live on 
almost nothing, while they were too 
proud to reveal their destitution. 
As for the seats of the country gen- 
tlemen, there was not one to equal 
the four thousand villas around 
Paris. At Canterbury, as through- 
out the island, the houses were 
small, and the ceilings of the rooms 
so low that a man of ordinary sta- 
ture could touch them with his 
head. The windows were glazed 
from the outside and fixed to the 
wall, with only the middle case- 
ment made to open, and even this 
only in the upper rooms, for the 
windows of the ground-floor were 
secured by iron bars, with simply a 
curtain drawn across at night—so 
little fear was there of insult or out- 
rage. The different stories pro- 
jected one beyond the other, so 
that you could walk beneath with- 
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out danger of being wetted by the 
rain. At Gravesend our traveller 
took to the river, and on the tide 
reached London in about six 
hours. 

Arrived at the capital, M. Sor- 
bitre engaged an apartment in the 
Covent Garden quarter, as was 
customary with his countrymen at 
that period. ‘ It is,’ he says, ‘the 
finest place in the city, or rather 
in the suburbs, and extends in a 
straight line to the Royal Ex- 
change. Most Frenchmen, he con- 
tinues, confine their perambulations 
to a ride to the Exchange by land, or 
toa voyage to the Tower by water, 
and then complain that Londres 
nest qu'un boyau. In reality it was 
larger than Paris, and contained 
more houses, though not so popu- 
lous, nor to be compared with it 
in many respects. The public 
buildings, for instance, were feu 
remarquables, with the exception of 
the Salle de Witte-hall — which 
after all was a mere conglomera- 
tion of houses, but commodious, 
containing 2000 rooms—and two 
churches. Guildhall, also, was ¢rés 
peu de chose, and was used as a cloth- 
hall, notwithstanding the proxi- 
mity of Drapers’ Hall to the Royal 
Exchange. Fountains were few in 
number, and those few de vilaines 
tours quarrées, dans lesquelles on 
entre par deux petites portes pour y 
puiser de Z’eau. On the other hand, 
St. James’s Park was a delightful 
lounge, where the grave was com- 
mingled with the gay, for in the 
centre stood a lofty structure for 
telescopes, through one of which 
Sir Robert Murray directed M. 
Sorbitre’s eyes to Saturn and the 
satellites of Jupiter. The Place 
du Commun-jardin, again, is de- 
scribed as somewhat smaller than 
the Place Royale, but much more 
lively, having houses only on two 
sides, with the front of a well-built 
Temple at one end (St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden), and at the other 
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the gardens of the Palais de Beth- 
fordt (Bedford House). The Piazza 
was loftier than the Paris arcades, 
nor could any fault be found with 
the New Exchange on ‘le Strangh’ 
(Strand), built of black stone, with 
its two double galleries, one above 
the other, containing eight rows of 
boutiques de merciers. The shops 
generally were spacious and sub- 
stantial, but made no great display 
in their windows, while book- 
sellers’ shops far surpassed those 
of the French capital both in num- 
ber and in the variety and value of 
the books put out for sale. To 
judge of the extent of London M. 
Sorbitre mentions that it took him 
two hours to walk from one end to 
the other, and three-quarters of an 
hour to traverse it in its greatest 
breadth from Soudrich (Shore- 
ditch) par Ze pont jusques au déa 
de Moerfields—which is simply un- 
intelligible. M.Sorbitre was more 
successful than M. de Monconys 
in catching the sound of English 
proper names, though he does 
floundera little with his Mylord Can- 
disch and Mylord Piter Borrogh, 
and he appears to have seen more 
of the middle classes than his more 
courtly and scientific compatriot. 
Shortly after his return to Paris he 
had the misfortune to be exiled 
for the freedom of his remarks 
on Count Ulefeld, who had mar- 
ried a natural daughter of the late 
King of Denmark, Christian IV. ; 
while his attacks upon Protestant- 
ism roused the ecclesiastical choler 
of Dr. Thomas Sprat, subsequently 
Bishop of Rochester, who in a long 
letter addressed to Dr. Wren, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Oxford, in- 
dulges in acrimonious abuse of the 
censorious Frenchman. Both M. 
Sorbitre and M. de Monconys 
speak in terms of respect of the 
taste for physical science evinced 
by Charles II., though it is hard to 
refrain from smiling at the allusion 
to the interest taken by his ma- 
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jesty in the dissection of two ‘sub- 
jects,’ male and female. 

In the reigns of William III. 
and George II. this country had 
the honour to welcome two note- 
making foreigners, M. Misson, a 
Frenchman, and Don Manoel 
Gonzales, a merchant of Lisbon, 
both of whom received a highly 
favourable impression of the na- 
tional character in general, and of 
London life in particular. The 
former expresses his surprise that 
Englishmen should be represented 
by his fellow countrymen as un- 
trustworthy and treacherous, see- 
ing that no people were more 
straightforward, more generous, or 
more determined to give fair play 
to all. It is true, he says, that 
they were not civil after the French 
fashion. They do not uncover 
their heads in addressing one 
another, nor do they pour forth a 
flood of unmeaning compliments ; 
but ‘the more strangers are ac- 
quainted with the English, the 
more they will esteem and love 
them.’ It is pleasant to hear that 
women were then much honoured 
in England, and enjoyed ‘very 
great and very commendable liber- 
ties; but they have neither so 
much favour nor so much honour 
as their beauty, their graceful mien, 
their genteelness, and so many 
charms as they are possessed of, 
might justly challenge.’ Both tra- 
vellers are agreed that Englishmen, 
‘as they come out of the hands of 
heaven,’ are brave, generous, sin- 
cere, benevolent, compassionate, 
open-hearted, free from perfidy 
and malice, possessed of a sound 
judgment, and gifted with a faculty 
for mastering the arts and sciences. 
Unfortunately, however, they are 
also fickle, unsteady, addicted to 
melancholy, passionate, prone to 
extremes, credulous, and _ easily 
gulled. The nobility and gentry 
were liable to much hurtful flat- 
tery from their infancy upwards, 
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and in some cases learned to be 
insolent and domineering; but 
their tendency was rather to err 
through good-nature, and to be 
too easily led into vice and folly, 
Merchants, superior tradesmen, 
yeomen, and farmers appeared to 
Don Gonzales to be the most for- 
tunate people in the kingdom, and 
the most to be envied ; while the 
clergy were ‘the most unhappy 
that ever were dedicated to the 
priesthood,’ through the numbers 
and malice of their enemies and 
rivals. The lower classes enjoyed 
a greater degree of freedom than 
would have fallen to their lot in 
any other country, but the feeling 
of independence sometimes took 
the form of rudeness and sauci- 
ness, except in the case of agricul- 
tural labourers, who were too poor 
and dependent to exhibit an air of 
disrespectfulness. ‘As to menial 
servants, they are become the 
general plague of the nation, both 
in town and country ; they are not 
to be corrected, or even spoken to, 
but they immediately threaten to 
leave their service, and are not 
ashamed to abuse those from 
whom they receive their bread, 
and perhaps lift up their hands 
against them.’ In spite of excel- 
lent laws for the management of 
the poor, few nations were more 
burdened with paupers. Even 
when fully employed, a common 
working man was unable, except 
in the great towns, to earn more 
than four or five shillings a week, 
so that it was impossible to make 
any sort of provision against sick- 
ness, and at the death of the bread- 
winner the wife and children were 
thrown upon the parish and con- 
fined in the workhouse, where the 
dietary was so miserable that many 
preferred to turn out into the 
streets to beg. In M. Misson’s 
eyes, indeed, there appeared to be 
a very plague of beggars, whose 
importunity went so far as to knock 
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at house-doors for alms and broken 
meat. Through a spirit of euphe- 
mism it was customary to address a 
beggar as ‘honest mah.’ Oddly 
enough, Dr. Martin Lister, who 
visited Paris only a few years 
subsequent to M. Misson’s arrival 
in England, was equally astonish- 
ed at the crowds of whining beg- 
gars that infested the streets of the 
French capital, ‘ offering you their 
prayers for a farthing.’ 

Persons of quality and members 
of parliament usually repaired to 
Westminster about noon, and if the 
House rose early the latter would 
return home todinner. The bucks 
very generally found their way 
about the same hour to the choco- 
late houses near the court or the 
park, though not a few individuals 
remained quietly at home, and 
never stirred out until they had 
dined. Ladies seldom rose before 
noon, and, after their morning’s de- 
votions, spent some time at the tea- 
table and in dressing, or perhaps 
took a turn to Covent Garden or 
Ludgate Hill, ‘where they would 
tumble over the mercers’ rich silks, 
or view some India or China trifle, 
some prohibited manufacture, or 
foreign lace.’ After dinner amuse- 
ment was the order of the day 
among the idle and opulent. ‘ All 
the world,’ writes the Portuguese 
merchant, ‘get abroad in their 
gayest equipages between four and 
five in the evening, some bound to 
the play, others to the opera, the 
assembly, the masquerade, or 
music meeting, to which they move 
in such crowds that their coaches 
can scarce pass the streets.’ The 
merchants and principal tradesmen 
made a great figure, with town 
housesand country houses, coaches, 
saddle-horses, footmen, and rich 
furniture. Possessing more money 
than they could employ in their 
trade, they were in the habit of 
purchasing estates, to which they 
Tetired when weary of business ; and 
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as many of them were cadets of 
good families, they became classed 
with the gentry, and were appoint- 
ed magistrates, not unfrequently 
recovering the ancestral estates 
squandered by the elder branch. 
They were neither in such haste to 
grow rich as the French, nor so 
niggardly as the Dutch, whose 
thrift was so highly commended by 
M. Sorbitre. ‘You are neither 
soothed nor sowered by the mer- 
chants of London; they seldom 
ask too much, and foreigners buy 
of them as cheap as others.’ They 
were punctual, generous, charitable, 
obliging, not too much given to 
ceremony, easy of access, affable, 
and communicative. Rising earlier 
than people of fashion at the West- 
end of the town, they began the 
day with prayer, and proceeded to 
business. ‘In modest garb, with- 
out any footmen or attendants,’ 
they would go tothe Custom House, 
the Bank, and the Royal Exchange, 
and even after dinner would return 
to their desks, though with diminish- 
ed assiduity. Every other evening 
the foreign post came in, and letters 
had to be read, after which there 
was usually an adjournment to a 
tavern, ‘either to transact their 
affairs, or to take a cheerful glass 
after the business of the day was 
over. The wives and daughters 
of these industrious individuals 
closely imitated the court ladies in 
dress and diversions, nor was it at 
all uncommon ‘to see a nobleman 
matched with a citizen’s daughter, 
by which she gains a title, and he 
discharges the encumbrances on his 
estate with her fortune.’ Elder 
sons generally stepped into their 
father’s shoes, though some chose 
rather to adopt the pursuits of a 
country gentleman. The idea 
seems to have gone abroad that 
noblemen habitually devoted their 
younger sons to trade, even of a 
retail character; but both M. Mis- 
son and Don Manoel assert that 
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such cases were extremely rare and 
altogether exceptional. Barristers 
were more often than otherwise of 
gentle blood, and received very 
high fees, though obliged to toil 
without intermission for the greater 
part of the year. Those in good 
practice were accustomed to rise 
before dawn to master their briefs, 
and at nine o’clock were due at 
Westminster, where they were de- 
tained till dinner, and sometimes 
till nine at night, when they would 
hurry home or to their chambers 
to receive further instructions and 
fresh briefs, until Nature insisted 
upon repose. For a single opinion 
upon an ordinary case the fee varied 
from two to five guineas, and for 
each appearance in court from five 
to fifty. Physicians were less nu- 
merous than barristers, and also 
acquired great wealth, but seldom 
if ever attained to honours. ‘ You 
find them,’ Don Manoel remarks, 
‘at Batson’s or Child’s Coffee-house 
usually in the morning, and they 
visit their patients in the afternoon. 
Those that are men of figure 
amongst them will not rise out of 
their beds, or break their rest on 
every call. The greatest fatigue 
they undergo is the going up forty 
or fifty pair of stairs every day ; for 
the patient is generally laid pretty 
near the garret, that he may not 
be disturbed.’ It was contrary to 
medical etiquette for an apothecary 
to attend a patient, where a phy- 
sician had been called in, though 
it might be only on a sudden im- 
pulse. No physician would deign 
to touch any metal save gold, and 
operating surgeons were still more 
exacting—a fine opportunity being 
thereby afforded to quacks, who 
were ready to commit homicide on 
far more reasonable terms. In 
Paris the practice of medicine 
seems to have been less esteemed 
than in London, for Dr. Lister 
dwells upon the sorry fees paid to 
physicians, which prevented them 
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from taking their proper place in 
the social system. 

Lawyers’ clerks and city appren- 
tices are described as a very unruly 
set, under no sort of government. 
‘ Before their terms are half out 
they set up for gentlemen; they 
dress, they drink, they game ; fre- 
quent the playhouses, and intrigue 
with the women; and it is no un- 
common thing with clerks to bully 
their masters, and desert their ser- 
vice for whole days and nights, 
whenever they see fit.’ One re- 
grets to learn that petty shop- 
keepers in those days were not 
eminent for their probity, or actu- 
ated by nice principles of honour. 
In other words, they were not 
above mixing sand with their sugar, 
ground beans with their coffee, 
privet leaves with their tea, and 
whatever came to hand with 
their milk and butter. Let us be 
thankful that our lot has been cast 
in more virtuous times. Itinerant 
pedlars were a nuisance, and 
weedled foolish women, even as 
Mr. Bob Jakin weedled Mrs. Glegg, 
into buying rubbish under the im- 
pression that they were making a 
good bargain. Mechanics, artisans, 
coachmen, and / menu peuple gene- 
rally, were tolerably well fed, com- 
fortably housed, and decently dress- 
ed. In the early autumn, ‘ when 
the town is thin,’ the wholesale 
dealers took journeys into the 
country to collect orders and gather 
in outstanding debts, so that, except 
near the Royal Exchange, London 
had the appearance of a deserted 
city. Many persons in business, 
in that demoralised age, were so 
ill advised as to live beyond their 
means, ‘which puts them,’ we are 
told, ‘ upon tricking and prevaricat- 
ing in their dealings, and is the 
principal occasion of those frequent 
bankruptcies seen in the papers.’ 
Petty tradesfolk were content to go 
out of town on Sundays, to rural 
villages and taverns. St. James's 
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Park was sure to be crowded on 
that day, except by the gentry, 
though these had no reason to 
shrink from mingling with the 
orderly well-conducted mob of 
their less fortunate fellow-citizens. 
‘You will see,’ says Don Manoel, 
‘ every apprentice, every porter and 
cobbler, in as good cloth and linen 
as their betters; and it must be a 
very poor woman that has not a 
suit of mantua silk, or something 
equal to it, to appear abroad in on 
holidays.’ On weekdays the time 
for good company (in the park) 
was ‘at noon in the fine days of 
winter, and very late at night in 
hot days in summer.’ 

In the year 1730 the population 
of London was roughly estimated 
at 1,000,000, of whom 150,000 
were between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty, and therefore capable 
of bearing arms. It was computed 
that there were 20,000 Frenchmen, 
some thousands of whom were de- 
pendent on charity, having been 
driven from their native land by 
the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Next in numbers to the 
French came the Dutch, and then 
the Germans. Of Spaniards and 
Portuguese there was a mere 
sprinkling, the latter being nearly 
all Jews, while Italy was unrepre- 
sented save by ‘the raree-show 
men.” In length London extended 
five miles in a straight line from 
Hyde Park Gate, west of Grosvenor 
Square, to Limehouse, and in 
breadth varied from one and a half 
to two and a half miles, measuring 
sixteen miles in circumference. 
The city walls were pierced for 
eight gates, besides posterns, and 
enclosed greater wealth, ingenuity, 
and industry than could be found 
in an equal area in any other part 
of the world. Leadenhall Market 
was avowedly ‘the finest shambles 
in Europe,’ and the street of that 
hame contained not only the East 
India House, but also many maga- 
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zines full of rare and costly articles. 
Cornhill, however, was the princi- 
pal street of the city, ‘for here 
almost all affairs relating to navi- 
gation and commerce are trans- 
acted ; and here all the business 
relating to the great companies 
and the Bank is negotiated. This 
street also is situated near the 
centre of the city, and, some say, 
upon the highest ground in it. 
It is spacious and well built, with 
lofty houses of four or five stories 
high, inhabited by linendrapers 
and other considerable tradesmen, 
who deal by wholesale as well as 
retail, and adorned with the princi- 
pal gate and front of the Royal 
Exchange.’ Within this last-named 
edifice stood Gibbon’s statue of 
Charles IJ., executed in white 
marble ; Soho Square being hon- 
oured with an equestrian statue in 
stone of the same monarch, while 
another, ‘ most furiously ugly,’ dis- 
figured Stocks Market, which oc- 
cupied the site of the present 
Mansion House and the open 
space in front. The Post Office, 
in George II.’s time, had been 
transferred to the town mansion 
possessed by Sir Robert Vyner in 
the reign of Charles II., situated 
on the south side of Lombard 
Street, at the end contiguous to 
Stocks Market. In 1730 letters 
and parcels were despatched every 
Monday to France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Flanders, Germany, Sweden, 
Denmark, Kent, and the Downs; 
on Tuesday to the United Nether- 
lands, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, 
and all parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; on Wednesday to 
Kent and the Downs only; on 
Thursday to France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and all parts of England 
and Scotland; on Friday to Aus- 
tria and the United Netherlands, 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Kent, 
and the Downs; and on Saturday 
to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The post went out every day to 
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wherever the court happened to 
be residing, to the principal stations 
of his majesty’s fleet, such as the 
Downs and Spithead, and to Tun- 
bridge during the season: for drink- 
ing the waters. Letters were re- 
ceived from all parts of England 
and Scotland on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday ; from Wales 
on Monday and Friday; and from 
Kent and the Downs daily. For 
this service there were kept fifteen 
packet-boats—three for the French 
mail, one to sail every fortnight 
for Spain, one similarly for Portu- 
gal, two for Flanders, three for 
Holland, three for Ireland, and 
two for the Downs from Deal. A 
sheet of paper could be sent eighty 
miles for 3¢., two sheets for 6d., 
and one ounce for 1s. For any 
distance exceeding eighty miles 
a single sheet of paper cost 4d., 
two sheets 8¢@., and one ounce 
1s. 4a. In addition to the princi- 
pal post-offices there were 600 
small establishments. Every two 
hours there was a postal delivery 
in town, twice a day in the suburbs, 
and once a day in 148 towns and 
villages within a radius of ten 
miles. Letters for the city and 
suburbs were prepaid, and cost 1d. ; 
beyond the immediate suburbs 
both sender and receiver paid 1d. 
Parcels weighing one pound, but 
of a declared value not exceeding 
1os., could be forwarded at the 
same rates. 

Christ’s Hospital, at the begin- 
ning of the last century, was an 
institution reserved for the orphan 
children of freemen of the city, 
for whom no other provision had 
been made, but only one child in 
a family could be admitted. How- 
ever well managed in other re- 
spects, the dictary of this tamous 
foundation afforded room tor im- 
provement. A breakfast of bread 
and beer was daily provided at 
6.30 AM. in summer and at 
7.30 AM. in winter. On Sunday, 


Tuesday, and Thursday the dinner 
consisted of boiled beef and broth, 
with legs and shoulders of mutton 
for supper, but meat was given on 
other days only twelve times in 
the year, in compliance with the 
bequests of various benefactors 
who, in remembrance of their own 
longings, had left money to afford 
an occasional dinner of roast beef 
to their youthful and hungry suc- 
cessors. The fare on Monday was 
simply milk porridge, on Wednes- 
day furmity, on Friday pease pot- 
tage, and on Saturday water-gruel, 
with bread and cheese, or butter, 
for supper on these three banian 
days. ‘Pudding pies’—probably 
baked batter puddings—relieved 
the meagreness of the fare on 
Wednesday and Friday. The chil- 
dren, however, are acknowledged 
to have been in excellent health 
and spirits. 

The head-quarters of the Royal 
Society were at that time situated 
at the farther end of Two-Crane 
Court, in Fleet Street, the admit- 
tance fee being 4os., and the 
annual subscription 13s. per quar- 
ter. The banqueting hall, built 
by Inigo Jones at Whitehall, is 
spoken of in terms of respectful 
admiration ; but previous to M. 
Misson’s residence in England, 
William ITI., believing that the air 
of London disagreed with him, 
had purchased the Earl of Notting- 
ham’s house ‘ adjoining the village 
of Kensington,’ about two miles 
from town. M. Misson, by the 
way, was disappointed with Wind- 
sor Castle. ‘It has,’ he writes, 
‘neither fountains, nor gardens, 
nor avenues, nor architecture, nor 
any outward symmetry; it is a 
rough structure that has nothing 
that can be praised on the outside ; 
but the apartments are fine.’ The 
scenery, also, was pronounced too 
uniform, and as inferior to the view 
from Greenwich. Flower gardens, 
indeed, were rarely to be met with 
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at that time, close-mown lawns and 
bowling greens being the usual ad- 
juncts even to noblemen’s country 
seats. 

The streets of London appeared 
to the citizens of Paris and Lisbon 
as affording ample space for wheel- 
ed vehicles, and as further com- 
mendable by reason of the smooth 
pavements on each side for pedes- 
trians, who were protected by posts 
against the wheels of passing car- 
riages. In summer time the dust 
was laid by water-carts, which was 
the more necessary as the cause- 
way was made with pebbles em- 
bedded in sand. In some streets, 
however, the signboards must have 
been a perfect nuisance, being 
hung very low and projecting many 
feet from the wall, whereas in Paris 
they had long since been reduced 
to convenient dimensions, and 
regulated as to height from the 
ground and distance from the 
house. Nor were they of any 
utility to a stranger, for they seldom 
indicated the nature of the wares 
over which they presided. Al- 
though pedestrians unavoidably 
jostled one another on the narrow 
foot pavements, such collisions were 
treated with good temper, and 
order and security generally pre- 
vailed ; nor were mobs suffered to 
collect, except in front of the pil- 
lory or at an execution. During 
the hours of darkness the streets 
were patrolled by watchmen carry- 
ing lanterns and armed with long 
staves, with which they struck the 
door of each house as they crawled 
along, proclaiming the hour, and 
sometimes the weather, in a long 
monotonous drawl. Up to eight, 
and even nine o'clock, in winter, 
lights gleamed from shop-windows, 
especially from those of toymen 
and pastrycooks, making ‘the night 
appear even brighter and more 
agreeable than the day itself.’ The 
Streets were lighted by lamps erect- 
ed at every tenth house, which ‘ by 


means of a very thick convex glass 
throw out great rays of light, which 
illuminate the path for people that 
go on foot tolerably well.’ This 
improvement upon lanterns sus- 
pended by ropes was due to the 
ingenious Mr. Edmund Heming, 
who flourished towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. The 
lamps were lighted from Michael- 
mas to Lady-day from 6 p.m. till 
midnight, but only from every third 
day after the full moon to the sixth 
day after the new moon. In Paris 
things were better managed in this 
respect, for there the lanterns were 
lighted even on moonlight nights, 
which, remarks Dr. Martin Lister, 
‘I remember the rather because of 
the impertinent usage of our people 
at London to take away the lights 
for half of the month, as though the 
moon was certain to shine and 
light the streets, and that there 
could be no cloudy weather in 
winter.’ 

The squares were enclosed with 
iron rails to prevent coaches from 
traversing them. The principal 
squares in the reign of William III. 
were those known as Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, Moorfields, Southampton 
or Bloomsbury, St. James’s, Covent 
Garden, Soho or the Square Royal, 
Red Lyon, Golden Square, and 
Leicester Fields. Don Manoel, 
however, who landed at Falmouth 
on the 3oth April 1730, had the 
good fortune to behold Gros- 
venor or Gravenor Square, which 
so much excited his admiration that 
he protests it ‘may well be looked 
upon as the beauty of the town, 
and those who have not seen it 
cannot have an adequate idea of 
the place.’ This traveller was also 
agreeably affected by the aspect of 
Sir Robert Peel’s ‘finest site in 
Europe.’ ‘ The brick buildings,’ he 
says, ‘south-east of Charing Cross 
are mostly beautiful and uniform, 
and the King’s Stablesin the Meuse, 
which lie north of it, and are now 
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magnificently rebuilding of hewn 
stone, will probably make Charing 
Cross as fine a place as any we 
have in town, especially as it stands 
upon an eminence overlooking 
Whitehall.’ The royal family at 
that time resided throughout the 
winter in St. James’s Palace, which 
is mentioned with as much favour 
as it deserves; but the Duke of 
Buckingham’s mansion at the West 
end of St. James’s Park was ‘ most 
admired for its situation.’ That 
park, with its mall, 850 paces in 
length, though M. de Monconys 
could account for no more than 
830, commended itself to all for- 
eigners. ‘What makes St. James’s 
Park,’ Don Manoel observes, ‘ one 
of the most delightful scenes in 
Nature is the variety of living ob- 
jects which is met with here ; for 
besides the deer and wild fowl 
common to other parks, besides 
the water, fine waiks, and the ele- 
gant buildings that surround it, 
hither the politest part of the 
British nation of both sexes fre- 
quently resort in the spring, to 
take the benefit of the evening air, 
and enjoy the most agreeable con- 
versation imaginable; and those 
who have a taste for martial music 
and the shining equipage of the sol- 
diery will find their eyes and ears 
agreeably entertained by the horse 
and foot guards every morning.’ 
Of hackney-coaches even in 
King William’s time there were as 
many as 800, drawn by animals 
that must not be under fourteen 
hands, and much superior to any- 
thing of the kind in Paris. A few 
years later we are told that a ser- 
vant has only to ‘call a coach or 
chair in any of the principal streets, 
whichattends at a moment’s notice, 
and carries one to any part of the 
town within a mile and a half dis- 
tance for a shilling ; but to a chair 
is paid fifteenpence more; the 
coaches also will wait for eighteen- 
pence the first hour, and a shilling 
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every succeeding hour all day long; 
or you may hire a coach anda pair 
of horses, all day, in or out of town, 
for ten shillings per day: there are 
coaches also that go to every village 
almost about town, within four or 
five miles, in which a passenger 
pays but one shilling, and in some 
but sixpence for his passage with 
other company.’ A good coach- 
horse could be hired for four shil- 
lings a day, a hackney for two 
shillings and sixpence, and a hunter 
for five shillings, with liberty to 
hunt with the city hounds, and 
in Enfield Chace, and elsewhere 
near the town, ‘with many young 
gentlemen and tradesmen,’ and 
even with the king’s hounds at 
Richmond and Windsor. Such 
exercises, it is sententiously re- 
marked, ‘seem very necessary 
for people who are constantly in 
London, and eat and drink as 
plentifully as any people in the 
world.’ Horses could likewise be 
hired by the year either for coach 
or saddle, and there were persons 
who kept ‘several hundreds of 
horses, with coaches, coachmen, 
and a complete equipage, ready at 
a day’s warning to attend a gentle- 
man to any part of England.’ The 
post-horses are admitted by M. 
Misson to excel the same class of 
animals in France, and he writes 
admiringly of the ‘ flying coaches’ 
that covered twenty leagues in 
aday. For those who desired to 
go from east to west, or from 
west to east, the pleasantest mode 
of locomotion in summer was ‘ by 
water, on that spacious gentle 
stream, the Thames.’ The charge 
for two miles with two watermen 
was only sixpence, and half that 
sum for a sculler’s boat. The 
water of the river was then clear 
and wholesome, and,above London 
Bridge, well stocked with ali sorts 
of freshwater fish, except carp, 
which prefers a sluggish stream. 
There were literally thousands of 
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boats plying for hire, but the ob- 
jection to them in such a change- 
able climate was the certainty of 
being drenched to the skin, if 
caught in a heavy shower, despite 
the cloth awning stretched over 
a few hoops. 

According to Don Manoel, no 
town was ever better supplied with 
water. Every house possessed its 
own pipe, or fountain, of good 
fresh water, at a cost of less than 
twenty shillings per annum. In- 
deed, a pipe might be carried into 
every room in the house at a tri- 
fling expense. Waterworks were 
situated at London Bridge, West- 
minster, and Chelsea, without reck- 
oning the New River. Wood was 
excessively dear as fuel, and used 
chiefly in bedrooms, and even so 
only by the very rich. Coal, how- 
ever, was abundant, and its trans- 
port from Northumberland fur- 
nished constant occupation for 
500 ships, the annual demand 
tor London exceeding 600,000 
chaldrons a year. In Monmouth- 
shire coals were so cheap that the 
poorest peasant could indulge in a 
good fire, the price at the pit’s 
mouth being twopence for a horse- 
load. As much good white bread 
as would serve an Englishman for 
a whole day could be had for 
threehalfpence to twopence, and 
flour in proportion ; but this state- 
ment is somewhat vague, seeing 
that we read elsewhere that the 
English ‘nibble a few crumbs, 
while they chew meat by whole 
mouthfuls.” Strong beer could 
be had from the brewery for two- 
pence a quart, but if purchased at 
an alehouse the price was three- 
pence. Don Manoel seems to 
have been partial to what he calls 
‘the nectar of the common people ; 
but the Frenchman characteristic- 
ally deciaims: ‘ Beer is art, and 
wine is nature; I am for nature 
against the world.’ The English 
being ‘ great flesh-eaters, and that 
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without any kitchen sophistry,’ it 
is not surprising to learn that, tak- 
ing the year round, 1000 oxen 
were weekly sold in Smithfield. 
Roots and herbs were regarded 
only as a supplement to meat, and 
were both cheap and good. M. 
Misson, however, asserts that ve- 
getables were more largely con- 
sumed in England than in France, 
notwithstanding the notion preva- 
Jent in the former country that the 
French lived principally upon bread 
and herbs; and indeed that was 
the conclusion arrived at by Dr. 
Lister after six months’ sojourn in 
Paris. Fish was reasonable in 
price, except turbot and salmon, 
though M. Misson is represented 
by his translator as affirming that, 
in proportion, it is ‘dearer than 
any other belly-timber in London,’ 
Of foreign wines port was the fa- 
vourite, but appeared dear to Don 
Manoel at two shillings a quart in 
taverns, while a hogshead cost from 
18/. to 207, White wine commanded 
the same price as port, while canary 
was fifteenpence per quart dearer, 
and French wines twice as dear in 
consequence of the heavy duties. 
In any case, ‘vast quantities’ of 
wine, untempered by water, were 
consumed in the later hours, and 
we hear of ‘a generation of whet- 
ters who go to the tavern before 
dinner, and whet away their sto- 
machs.’ It was customary for ac- 
quaintance to meet at some par- 
ticular tavern every evening, and 
part in good time, after disposing 
each of a pint, or it might be a 
bottle. In the country, gentlemen 
met at one another’s houses, the 
men being shown into the dining- 
room while the ladies repaired to 
the drawing-room. Many persons 
of quality preferred a tankard of 
ale to the costliest wines of the 
Continent; and the Portuguese 
traveller admits that it was not in- 
ferior in fineness of colour, strength, 
and palatableness, ‘ but rather too 
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quick and malignant in its opera- 
tion.’ Notwithstanding the 15,000 
horses for purposes of draught and 
the thousands of saddle-horses that 
had to be fed when the gentry were 
in town, there was never any lack 
of hay, straw, or corn—forty shil- 
lings being thought a good price 
for a load of hay, and one and 
eightpence to two shillings for a 
bushel of oats. 

M. Misson roundly asserts that 
in his time there was no such 
thing as an inn in all England 
where a gentleman could lodge for 
a continuance, nor a single auberge 
except in the quarters of London 
frequented by the French refugees ; 
and Don Manoel agrees with him 
that no one would care to stay for 
any length of time at a London 
inn. ‘The latter, however, speaks 
approvingly of the taverns, in which 
you may either make use of the 
common room, or have one to 
yourself, with a good fire burning, 
for which no additional charge is 
made. ‘Those of any reputation,’ 
he adds, ‘will not admit lewd 
women within their doors ; but too 
many of them live on the vices of 
the people, serving as rendezvous 
for the profligate part of the world, 
to whom in false measures they put 
off their sophisticated wines.’ Ale- 
houses were common enough; in 
which people sat ‘ promiscuously, 
in common dirty rooms, with large 
fires and clouds of tobacco, where 
one that is not used to them can 
scarce breathe or see.’ M. Misson 
also alludes to the almost universal 
practice of smoking tobacco, which, 
he thinks, may account for English- 
men being ‘so taciturn, so thougit- 
ful, and so melancholy,’ and like- 
wise for being such ‘profound 
theologists; for no man in the 
world will smoke a pipe better 
than an English priest.’ This travel- 
ler has a good word to say in fa- 
vour of the cookshops in the city, 
where you may choose from the 
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spit what you fancy, and eat it at 
once hot from the fire. A gentle- 
man with an income of 1500/. a 
year thinks it not beneath him to 
dine in one of these places for a 
shilling, while a Frenchman’s vanity 
would not suffer him to cross the 
threshold. A French gentleman, 
it is remarked, with a thousand 
crowns a year, will live better than 
an Englishman with four thousand ; 
‘he is also four times as proud.’ 
Generally four spits, one over an- 
other, carry round each five or six 
pieces of butcher’s meat — beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, and lamb ; you 
have what quantity you please cut 
off, fat, lean, much or little done ; 
with this, a little salt and mustard 
upon the side of the plate, a bottle 
of beer, and a roll, and there is 
your whole feast. ‘Those,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘who would dine at one or 
two guineas per head are hand- 
somely accommodated at our fa- 
mous Pontac’s, rarely and diffi- 
cultly elsewhere.’ It was only 
near the Inns of Court, Smithfield, 
and the Royal Exchange that these 
eating-houses were fit for people 
of substance, and even there,’ re- 
marks Don Manoel, ‘though you 
could get as much butcher’s meat 
as you wanted for sixpence, with 
excellent white bread and good 
table-beer, you had to eat it ina 
common room, and use the same 
linen that forty people had done 
before you.’ Coffee-houses were 
to be met with in all parts of the 
town, in which tea, coffee, choco- 
late, drams, arrack, rum-punch, 
and wine, were served in a com- 
mon room, divided off into boxes, 
and warmed by a large open fire. 
‘ Hither the middle sort of people 
chiefly resort, many to breakfast, 
read the news, and talk politics, 
after which they retire home; others 
who are strangers in town, meet 
here about noon, and appoint 
some tavern to dine at, and a great 
many attend at the coffee-houses 
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near the Exchange, the Inns of 
Court, and Westminster, about 
their business. In the afternoon, 
about four, people resort to these 
places again, from whence they 
adjourn to the tavern, the play, &c., 
and some, when they have taken a 
handsome dose, run to the coffee- 
house at midnight for a dish of 
coffee to set them right, while 
others conclude the day here with 
drams or a bowl of punch.’ Ac- 
cording to M. Misson, the charge 
for a cup of coffee, with the privi- 
lege of reading the latest news 
beside a good fire, was only one 
penny, but this could only have 
been in very humble quarters. 
‘The English,’ we read, ‘ eat 
well, but are no great feasters ; 
they do not invite their friends to 
eat at their houses so frequently 
as we do in France.’ Breakfast 
usually consisted of bread and 
butter, with tea, coffee, or choco- 
late, and suppers were light and 
moderate; but at dinner the for- 
eigners were astonished at the 
prowess of the Londoners. ‘They 
rest a while,’ writes a friendly cri- 
tic, ‘and at it again till they have 
quite stuffed their paunch.’ Ex- 
cept in the mansions of the great, 
cookery had not yet been raised 
to the dignity of a science. Don 
Manoel, indeed, avers that ‘in 
pastry-work, but chiefly in venison 
patties, they excel all nations. 
Their variety of puddings, and on 
Christmas holidays their rich plum 
porridge, Christmas pies, and 
brawn are properly English dishes, 
hardly known to other nations.’ 
M. Misson, however, is more mi- 
nute, and, in Scottish parlance, 
‘condescends to particulars.’ The 
middle classes, he says, have only 
ten or twelve kinds of meat, and 
an ordinary dinner is composed of 
two dishes, served up one after 
the other. ‘When they have boiled 
meat there is sometimes one of the 
company that will have the broth; 
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this is a kind of soup, with a little 
oatmeal in it and some leaves of 
thyme or sage or other such small 
herbs. ‘They bring up this in as 
many porringers as there are people 
that desire it; those that please 
crumble a little bread into it, and 
this makes a kind of pottage.’ A 
favourite dish was boiled beef, 
slightly salted beforehand, and 
cooked with carrots, turnips, cab- 
bage, &c., ‘well peppered and salt- 
ed, and swimming in butter.’ Roast 
legs of mutton alternated with the 
same joint boiled, with roots and 
herbs, and ‘very little done.’ Be- 
sides these heavy viands, recourse 
was had to fowls, pigs, tripe and 
tongues, rabbits and pigeons, ‘all 
well moistened with butter with- 
out larding.’ Of puddings, baked 
and boiled, there were fifty varie- 
ties. They are likened to ‘a manna 
better than that of the wilderness, 
because the people are never 
weary of it,’ and no matter in what 
part of the world an Englishman 
happens to find himself, a pud- 
ding will always appear to him as 
‘a noble treat.’ The only apo- 
logy for a dessert was ‘a bit of 
cheese,’ for fruit was confined to 
the tables of the rich. The ‘Christ- 
mas pye’ is described as ‘a most 
learned mixture of neats’ tongues, 
chicken, eggs, sugar, raisins, lemon 
and orange peel, various kinds of 
spicery,’ &c., evidently two recipes 
blended in one. ‘They also make 
a soup with plums, which is not at 
all inferior to the pye, which is in 
their language called plum por- 
ridge.’ Is it possible that our be- 
nighted ancestors could have over- 
looked the cloth wherein to boil 
the indigestible mixture, and so 
anticipated the blunder perpe- 
trated at Marseilles, when certain 
P. and O. passengers, landing on 
Christmas-day, were regaled witha 
plum-pouden al Anglaise, served up 
in a soup tureen? The custom of 
drinking healths, which had fallen 
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into desuetude in France, still 
held its ground in England at the 
close of the seventeenth century, 
at least among the middle classes. 
The ladies drank to the gentle- 
men, the gentlemen to the ladies, 
and sometimes the whole party 
did honour to a toast! When one 
of the company proposed to drink 
the health of another, he first fixed 
him with his eye to give him time 
to empty his mouth ; for while the 
Operation was being performed the 
patient was expected to remain 
motionless as a statue, but as soon 
as the glass was drained he gave a 
polite grimace and bowed till his 
peruke swept his plate. The dress 
of the men in the respectable 
classes was for the most part simple, 
and consisted of cloth and drug- 
get; but the women spared no 
expense, and would array them- 
selves in silks that cost from eight 
to ten pounds a yard, ‘ with all to 
set off that art could possibly in- 
vent.’ In one respect they were 
more ridiculous even than their 
French sisters, who wore patches 
only in their youth, whereas ‘in 
England young, old, handsome, 
ugly, all are bepatched till they 
are bedrid. I have often counted,’ 
writes M. Misson, ‘fifteen patches 
or more upon the swarthy wrinkled 
phiz of an old hag, threescore and 
ten and upwards. Thus the Eng- 
lish women refine upon our fash- 
ions.’ The English bucks, though 
no worse than their French conge- 
ners—whom indeed they scrupu- 
lously imitated—are depicted by 
this traveller as ‘creatures com- 
pounded of a periwig and a coat 
laden with powder as white as a 
miller’s, a face besmeared with 
snuff, and a few affected airs.’ 
There is a certain degree of satis- 
faction in learning, on the same 
authority, that although the laws 
were milder in England than in 
France, there was ‘more vice and 
more roguery at Paris than at Lon- 
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don, more infamous actions, more 
cruelty, and more enormity.’ In 
another place we find it remarked 
that the laws were ‘very good and 
very prudent, but faintly executed.’ 
The rack indeed had been abo- 
lished, but the feine forte et dure 
was still liable to be applied to a 
prisoner who obstinately refused to 
plead. ‘The poor wretch, stretched 
on his back, with his hands and 
feet fastened tightly to the four 
corners of his cell, had a board 
placed upon his breast, and upon 
that were heaped heavy weights, 
increased at intervals. On the 
first day he was fed with a little 
meal without a drop of water, and 
on the next he was supplied with 
water without a morsel of food, 
and so on alternately until the 
spirit or the body succumbed to 
the horrible torture. The pillory 
too still helped to brutalise the 
mob, who were permitted, in cer- 
tain cases, to pelt their fellow-man 
with rotten eggs, cabbage-stalks, 
and dead cats and dogs; while for 
theft, under the value of one shil- 
ling, the offender, if not transport- 
ed to the plantations, was whipped 
through the streets at a cart’s tail. 
Neither can the mode of execution 
at Tyburn be deemed creditable 
to the national character for hu- 
manity. Not unfrequently batches 
of a dozen to a score of criminals 
were hanged in one day, after 
being slowly driven through the 
streets, three in a cart. In places 
the street would be strewed with 
flowers, while sympathising voices 
bade the doomed men acquit 
themselves like Britons. When 
the cart was stopped under the 
gallows the condemne! were al- 
lowed a brief respite to offer up a 
prayer or to address a few words 
to the crowd around. Then their 
arms were tied, a noose was ad- 
justed round the neck, the cart 
was suddenly drawn away, and 
three human bodies swung round 
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in the air till death terminated their 
sufferings. 

Playing at mall and tennis had 
become things of the past previous 
to the accession of the house of 
Hanover. Sedate citizens were 
partial to bowling, but the com- 
monalty preferred leaping, wrest- 
ling, boxing, cudgel play, cock- 
fighting, and bullbaiting, with foot- 
ball in the streets in cold weather, 
and shying at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday. M. Misson informs us 
that ‘anything that looks like fight- 
ing is delicious to an Englishman. 
lf two little boys quarrel in the 
street the passengers stop, make a 
ring round them in a moment, and 
set them against one another that 
they may come to fisticuffs. When 
"tis come to a fight, each pulls off 
his neckcloth and his waistcoat 
(some will strip themselves naked 
quite to their waists), and give them 
to hold to some of the standers-by ; 
then they begin to brandish their 
fists in the air; the blows are aimed 
all at the face, they kick one an- 
other’s shins, they tug one another 
by the hair, &c. He that has got 
the other down may give him one 
blow or two befure he rises, but 
no more, and let the boy get up 
ever so often, the other is obliged 
to box him again as often as he 
requires it. During the fight the 
ring of bystanders encourage the 
combatants with great delight of 
heart, and never part them while 
they fight according to the rules; 
and these bystanders are not only 
other boys, porters, and rabble, 
but ail sorts of men of fashion, 
some thrusting by the mob that 
they may see plain, others getting 
upon stalls, and all would hire 
places if scaffolds could be built 
ina moment. The father and mo- 
ther of the boys let them fight on 
as well as the rest, and hearten 
him that gives ground or has the 
worst.’ 

Nor was 


this pugnacity the 
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exclusive attribute of the lower 
classes. 

‘If a coachman has a dispute 
about his fare with a gentleman 
that has hired him, and the gentle- 
man offers to fight him to decide 
the quarrel, the coachman consents 
with all his heart. The gentleman 
pulls off his sword, lays it in some 
shop with his cane, gloves, and 
cravat, and boxes in the same man- 
ner as I have described above. If 
the coachman is soundly drubbed, 
which happens almost always, that 
goes for payment; but if he’s the 
beater, the beatee must pay the 
money about which they quarrelled. 
I once saw the late Duke of Grafton 
at fisticuffs in the open street with 
such a fellow, whom he lamb'’d 
most horribly.’ 

From footnotes we learn that this 
particular battle took place ‘in the 
very widest part of the Strand,’ and 
that his grace was ‘big and ex- 
tremely robust. He had hid his 
blue ribbon before he took the 
coach, so that the coachman did 
not know him.’ It is hoped that 
the Frenchman was not justified in 
saying that ‘a gentleman seldom 
exposes himself to such a battel 
without he’s sure he’s strongest.’ 
In France, he continues, a gentle- 
man would chastise a common fel- 
low with a cane or with the flat of 
his sword ; but in England it would 
be thought cowardly to use any 
sort of weapon against an unarmed 
man. The races at Newmarket, 
where there was both a four-mile 
and a six-mile course, were attended 
by men of all classes, from the high- 
est to the lowest, who moved about 
and betted against one another on 
terms of perfect equality. The 
stakes were sometimes as high as 
1000/, for a single race, and wagers 
of 2000/. would be made upon a 
sporting event. The staying powers 
of English horses are fully acknow- 
ledged by M. Misson, who men- 
tions that he had seen an animal 
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that ‘ after having run twenty miles 
in fifty-five minutes, upon ground 
less even than at Newmarket,’ was 
in condition to repeat the exploit. 
* There are good coursers,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘that with a long trot will 
go four miles in sixteen minutes, 
and very commonly in twenty.’ 
Though cudgel play was still in 
vogue in the reign of George IL., 
the more dangerous assaults with 
blunted swords had ceased under 
William the Dutchman. A crowd 
being collected by tuck of drum, 
two men with their sleeves turned 
up, and clothed only in shirt and 
trousers, would attack each other 
fiercely, and, though wearing a 
buckler on their left arm, frequently 
gave and received very ugly wounds. 
A prettier diversion was afforded 
by the milkmaids on the first of 
May, and for several days after- 
wards. ‘ All the pretty young coun- 
try girls that serve the town with 
milk dress themselves up very 
neatly, and borrow abundance of 
silver plate, whereof they make a 
pyramid, which they adorn with 
ribbons and flowers, and carry up- 
on their heads, instead of their 
common milk-pails.’ Inspirited by 
a bagpipe or a fiddle, troops of 
these girls would go from house to 
house dancing under their cus- 
tomers’ windows, and seldom fail- 
ing to receive a present. A less 
agreeable spectacle was sometimes 
to be encountered. A woman might 
be seen stalking along, carrying the 
stuffed figure of a man, crowned 
with very ample horns, preceded 
by a drum and followed by a mob, 
brandishing and clashing pokers 
and tongs, gridirons and frying- 
pans. ‘The which was an allegory, 
and symbolised the circumstance 
that the virago had thrashed her 
husband because he had accused 
her of playing him false. In the 
way of street-sights, of course, no- 
thing could surpass the Lord 
Mayor's Show. Having returned 
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in his gorgeous barge, rowed by 
forty watermen in livery, from West- 
minster to Blackfriars, the lord 
mayor, with the sheriffs and alder- 
men, in their gorgeous trappings, 
mounted richly caparisoned steeds, 
and rode to Guildhall. ‘This mag- 
nificent cavalcade was preceded 
and followed by the several com- 
panies of militia and the companies 
of tradesmen, all handsomely dress- 
ed.’ Squibs and serpents were let 
off, to the manifest discomfort of 
these interesting individuals, singe- 
ing many a periwig and headcloth. 
Then there were four or five ‘ pa- 
geants,’ as they were called, ‘a 
kind of triumphal carrs, built in a 
coarse manner of wood and _paste- 
board, painted with various colours, 
and carry’d along upon the shoul- 
ders ofeight or ten men. But this 
is only to amuse the cockneys. 
When this Show marches, five or 
six dirty fellows go before, dress’d 
like fools, with sham beards and 
false hair, to make way. The feast 
is noble and abundant ; and some- 
times the king (William III.) hon- 
ours it with his presence, together 
with most of the lords and ladies 
of his court.’ As a compliment to 
the city, the dignity of a Knight 
Bachelor had been conferred upon 
each lord mayor since the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

St. Valentine’s day was observed 
in a somewhat different manner 
from the fashion of the present 
day, and imposed no extra labour 
upon the Post Office. The custom 
was for a party of young men and 
maidens to write their names upon 
scraps of paper, which they rolled 
up and threw into two cups or 
vases. The youths drew the dam- 
sels’ names, and the latter those of 
the swains, but to what purpose 
does not appear, seeing that the 
fortune of the day depended upon 
the drawing by the former. The 
men then saluted the maidens as- 
signed to them by lot, and, present- 











ing them with gloves, became their 
Valentines for the day. ‘ This cus- 
tom (which sometimes introduces 
a match) is grounded on the in- 
stinct of animals, which about this 
time of the year, feeling a new heat 
by the approach of the sun, begin 
to couple.’ St. Valentine’s day, it 
must be remembered, fell, under 
the Old Style, on the 26th February. 
The peculiar musical way of ringing 
the church bells, which had obtain- 
ed for this island the epithet of 
otsle sonnante, attracted the atten- 
tion of both foreigners, who also 
speak respectfully of the musical 
taste and skill of our forefathers. 
M. Misson, however, is slightly sar- 
castic upon their mode of purvey- 
ing for the stage—which betrayed 
a want of originality and a tendency 
to piracy (adaptation the wise it 
call), not altogether unknown in 
our owntime. ‘Ifthere is anything,’ 
he exclaims, ‘ that vexes me in the 
article of English plays, it is that 
the authors of them plunder and 
copy all our writers, and insult them 
at the same time. All their best 
thoughts are taken from us; and 
instead of owning themselves ob- 
liged and indebted to us, they de- 
Spise us in the most offensive man- 
ner. Indeed and indeed, this is 
not very civil.” The disregard for 
unity of time and place, character- 
istic of the English drama, naturally 
shocked M. de Monconys not less 
than M. Misson, nor was the latter 
greatly edified by the aspect of the 
house in front of the curtain. ‘The 
pit is an amphitheatre fill’d with 
benches without backboards, and 
adorned and covered with green 
cloth. Men of quality, particularly 
the younger sort, some ladies of 
reputation and virtue, and abun- 
dance of damsels who hunt for 
prey, sit all together in this place, 
higgledy - piggledy, chatter, toy, 
play, hear, hear not. Further up, 
against the wall, under the first 
gallery, and just opposite the stage, 
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rises another amphitheatre, which 
is taken up by persons of the best 
quality, among whom are generally 
very few men.’ The two galleries, 
each containing only two rows of 
benches, were reserved for the 
poorest order of playgoers. This 
traveller is severe upon the insular 
affectation manifested in connection 
with poetry : 

‘The English,’ he tells us, ‘ have 
a mighty value for their poetry. If 
they believe that their language is 
the finest in the whole world, though 
spoken nowhere but in their own 
island, they have proportionably 
a much higher idea of their verses. 
They never read or repeat them 
without the most singular tone in 
the world. When they happen in 
reading to go out of prose into 
verse, you would swear you no 
longer heard the same person ; his 
tone of voice becomes soft and 
tender; he is charmed, he dies 
away with rapture.’ 

The English having no set sup- 
pers were deprived of all excuse 
for the pleasant gossiping reunions 
called veil/ées on the other side of 
the Channel. ‘They do not so 
much as know what it is to go and 
sit after supper with one another, 
as we do in France.’ Visiting, 
however, was performed in the 
evening by both people, and in 
the petty shopkeeper class the com- 
parison was altogether in favour of 
the islanders. In France, we read, 
the women of that class ‘go with 
their gowns about their heels’ to 
visit one another by turns, and 
either ‘crack and bounce,’ or ‘sit 
with their arms across and say no- 
thing ? but in England they visit 
one another ‘with their work in 
their hands, and cheerfulness in 
their countenance, without rule or 
restraint.’ A favourite resort of the 
middle-class community two cen- 
turies ago was Islington, ‘a large 
village half a league from London, 
where you drink waters that do you 
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neither good nor harm, provided 
you don’t take too much of them. 
There is gaming, walking, dancing ; 
and a man may spend an hour 
there agreeably enough. It is not 
much flocked to by people of 
quality.’ These preferred Acton, 
Epsom, Richmond, and, above 
all, Bath and Tunbridge. The 
three complaints most prevalent 
in England were the rickets—pro- 
duced by the moisture of the at- 
mosphere ; scurvy—caused by its 
saltness; and consumption—aris- 
ing ‘from its grossness, and from 
the too fast living of people, where- 
fore it is very common at London; 
for here the third of men and 
women die a sacrifice either to 
Bacchus or Venus.’ The preva- 
lence of consumption had led to 
the increased breeding of donkeys, 
of which few were to be seen in 
England until the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when asses’ 
milk began to be prescribed by 
physicians to their consumptive 
patients. Catarrhs were either 
more severe in those days or their 
treatment was less skilful than at 
present, for M. Misson affirms that 
‘when a cold grows inveterate in 
England you may reckon it the be- 
ginning of a mortal distemper, es- 
pecially to strangers; you must be- 
ware, therefore, how you neglect a 
cold.’ Itis less easy to understand 
how the east wind should have 
been regarded as the rainy quarter, 
and the west and south-west winds 
as connected with dry weather. 
The strict observance of Sunday 
was naturally deemed worthy of 
remark by the French traveller. 
Criminals, he says, always begin 
their confession by declaring that 
Sabbath-breaking was their first of- 
fence. ‘If they had killed father 
and mother, they would not men- 
tion that article till after having 
professed how often they had broke 
the Sabbath. One of the good 
English customs on the Sabbath- 
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day is to feast as nobly as possible, 
and especially not to forget the 
pudding. It is a common prac- 
tice even among people of good 
substance to have a huge piece of 
roast beef on Sundays, of which 
they stuff till they can swallow 
no more, and eat the rest cold, 
without any other victuals the 
other six days of the week.’ The 
grotesque form of almsgiving on 
Maundy Thursday—so near akin 
to the eastern custom of weighing 
the sovereign against gold, silver, 
pearls, precious stones, cloth, silk, 
honey, and spices on his birthday 
and on the first day of the year— 
could hardly fail tobe noticed. In 
King William’s time the distribu- 
tion took place in the banqueting 
hall at Whitehall, where tables were 
spread with as many covers as his 
majesty counted years of life. Upon 
each plate there were ‘three great 
pieces of fish (a whole cod, a dried 
salmon, herrings, &c.), a sixpenny 
loaf, a bottle of wine, a great jugg 
of beer, two ells of cloth, linnen for 
two shirts, stockings, shoes, as many 
shillings and as many silver pence 
as the king is years old.’ 

Fleet marriages, with all their 
hideous circumstances and lament- 
able consequences, were recognised 
until a much later period than that 
now under notice. In fashionable 
circles weddings were conducted 
in a quiet unostentatious manner, 
the ceremony being frequently per- 
formed late at night in the very 
bridal chamber, in the country 
house of the bride’s father or 
guardian. Wedding favours, which 
in France had been long since re- 
legated to the peasantry, were worn 
by persons of the highest distinc- 
tion, and for several days together. 
Among the middle classes it was 
usual to preserve almost a mystery 
about the affair until it was all over. 
The parents and guardians, accom- 
panied by two bridesmen and two 
bridesmaids, were alone present in 
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church. The hour chosen was al- 
ways early, and the service was 
read in a low voice. Then they 
would ‘tip the minister a guinea, 
and the clerk a crown; steal softly 
out, one one way and rother an- 
other, either on foot or in coaches ; 
go different ways to some tavern 
ata distance from their lodgings, 
or to the house of some trusty 
friend ; there have a good dinner, 
and return home at night as quietly 
as lambs.’ Here another glass was 
taken all round, after which the 
bridesmen snatched at the bride’s 
garters, previously untied and hang- 
ing down—to ‘prevent a curious 
hand from coming too near the 
knee’—and fastened the delicate 
object to their hats. The bricdes- 
maids then hurried off the blush- 
ing virgin into the nuptial chamber, 
and in undressing her took care to 
throw away all the pins. ‘The 
bridegroom, being undressed by 
his friends in another room, speedi- 
ly made his appearance in a night- 
gown, and without more ado slip- 
ped into bed, in presence of the 
bride’s mother, aunt, sisters, and 
female friends, some of whom has- 
tened away to prepare the caudle. 
The bridesmen taking the bride’s 
stockings, and the bridesmaids 
possessing themselves of the bride- 
groom's, sat down at the foot of 
the bed and flung these useful 
articles of apparel over their shoul- 
ders, so that they should fall upon 
the couple. Should one of the 
bridegroom’s stockings alight upon 
his head, the fair thrower might 
expect to be herself shortly wooed 
and won. By this time the others 
had returned with a posset or 
caudle, composed of milk, wine, 
the yolks of eggs, sugar, cinnamon, 
and nutmeg, which the young 
couple drank off as rapidly as 
possible to get rid of the unwel- 
come company. Next morning 
another posset was brought to the 
bedside, after which the bride and 
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bridegroom rose and arrayed 
themselves in brave attire, and for 
a week or so nothing was thought 
of but mirth and gaiety, music and 
dancing. 

Such at least was M. Misson’s 
idea of an English wedding in a 
respectable middle-class family. 
He enters at still greater length 
into the details of an ordinary 
funeral. Notice of death was at 
once given to the minister of the 
parish and to one of the two in- 
spectors of dead bodies, who were 
usually women—the office dating 
from the great plague. In order 
to encourage the woollen manufac- 
ture, dead bodies could only be 
wrapped in woollen cerements, 
without a scrap of silk or needle- 
ful of cotton thread. The shroud 
was a thin white woollen garment, 
the preparation of which consti- 
tuted a particular trade, and which 
could always be obtained ready 
made, of any size. The body 
having been carefully washed, and 
shaved if the beard had grown 
during the last illness, was enve- 
loped in the shroud, the sleeves 
of which were commonly ‘ purpled 
about the wrists,’ and down the 
opening in front. This garment 
was usually some half dozen inches 
longer than the body, so that the 
feet might be wrapped as in a bag, 
the end being tied in a bunch with 
black woollen thread. On the 
head was placed a cap, fastened 
by a broad band passing under 
the chin; woollen gloves were 
drawn over the hands, and a 
woollen cravat was adjusted round 
the neck. In laying out a female 
body, instead of a cap a head- 
dress was put on, fastened by a 
cloth wound round the forehead. 
Thoughtful friends sometimes 
placed in the coffin a layer of 
bran three or four inches thick, to 
make a softer couch for the body. 
When these preparations were com- 
pleted, one of the inspectors ex- 
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amined the coffin and its contents, 
to ascertain that nothing but wool 
had been employed. Three or 
four days having passed over with- 
out the dead giving any sign of 
returning animation, the beadle 
was sent round with invitations to 
the funeral, which were sometimes 
printed cards. The friends and 
relatives having assembled, the 
open coffin was placed upon two 
stools, and a square piece of flan- 
nel removed from the face, that 
they who pleased might take a last 
look. The lid was then nailed 
down, and each of the mourners 
was presented with a sprig of rose- 
mary, which was afterwards drop- 
ped upon the coffin after it had 
been lowered into the grave. Be- 
fore starting from the house and 
again on returning to it, the invited 
friends drained two or three cups 
of red or white wine, boiled with 
sugar and cinnamon. ‘ Butler, the 
keeper of a tavern (the Crown 
and Sceptre, in St. Martin’s Street), 
told me,’ M. Misson parentheti- 
cally remarks, ‘that there was a 
tun of red port drank at his wife’s 
burial, besides mull’d white wine’ 
—the consumers being exclusively 
women. Every parish kept in store 
three or four mortuary cloths, called 
palls, the handsomest of which 
were let out at the rate of five or 
six crowns for each occasion. They 
were made of black velvet or cloth, 
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sometimes with an edging of white 
linen or silk a foot wide. White 
palls were used for bachelors and 
maids and for women dying in 
childbirth. ‘The pall-bearers were 
presented with black or white 
gloves and black-crape hatbands, 
and at times with white-silk scarves. 
The procession was preceded by 
one or two beadles, carrying a long 
staff surmounted with a knob of 
silver, who were followed by one 
or two clergymen and the clerk; 
then came the coffin, borne on the 
shoulders of friends and relatives, 
or of hired men; and, lastly, the 
general body of mourners. The 
burial service was read, and not 
unfrequently a short eulogistic 
sermon was delivered, either in 
the church or by the side of the 
grave ; and when the sad office was 
completed the procession returned 
in the same order to the house of 
mourning, where its members dis- 
persed, after a farewell cup. In 
the higher ranks of society it was 
customary to embalm the dead, 
and to expose the body to view 
for ten days or a fortnight, laid 
upon a bed of state; and, instead 
of being carried on men’s shoul- 
ders, the coffin was conveyed in a 
hearse—described as ‘a sort of 
wagon made for the purpose ’— 
and followed by a long train of 
coaches. 
JAMES HUTTON. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘MAMMON WINS HIS Way.’ 


LonG ere the time referred to in 
our last chapter, Lady Templeton 
and her daughters had been again 
in London—back again to town— 
back to the old routine of balls 
and routs, fé¢es, flower-shows, and, 
as the season advanced, to garden- 
parties, a drawing-room or two, to 
polo at Lillie Bridge, dinners at 
Richmond, the ride in the Row, 
the drive in the Park, as of old, 
ere Gertrude knew Vere, and ere 
he left England and her. But this 
routine—no novelty now—was to 
be varied by a marriage in the 
family—the marriage of poor little 
Rosamund—after which tragedy 
Gertrude hoped they would all go 
back to Ringwood Hall. 

Ere they had left the latter for 
London, she had been compelled 
to comport herself as if no gloom 
had fallen upon her heart, to act 
in charades, and to sing in duets— 
the beloved old duets in which the 
voice of Vere, so well attuned, had 
replied to, or mingled with, her 
own, so that when she sang with 
others she almost felt as if Herbert 
were hovering near her chair, and 
was not far, far away ; and in these, 
as in other scenes, she had to bear 
her part with an ever smiling face, 
while marvelling if, amid all the 
throng in which she mingled, and 
which buzzed so vapidly around 
her, there was another woman 
who, like herself, sighed for the 
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sound of a hushed voice, and for 
an absent face, she never more 
might see. 

How often now, amid these gay 
crowds and brilliant, yet inexpres- 
sibly dreary—because heartless— 
scenes, did all, at times, seem to 
fade away and be replaced by that 
twilight meeting at the mossy stile, 
and that bustling scene when the 
soldiers marched so merrily from 
Aldershot, and none seemed sad 
save him, whose wistful eyes met 
hers, so inquiringly and upbraid- 
ingly, for the last time ! 

Truly there was an amount of 
enthusiasm, with earnest and pure 
love, in the heart of Gertrude, 
which her mother would have 
deemed alike ‘bosh’ and ‘bad form.’ 

Of the movements of Herbert, 
whom she was quite conscious ot 
having used so ill, while influenced 
by a cruel misconception, she 
knew nothing and had heard no- 
thing. Opposite his name in the 
Army List, as well as opposite 
those of Kyrle Desborough, Toby 
Finch, and some others, she saw 
the letter @, as ‘detached,’ and 
she was aware that their compa- 
nies were still in Jamaica. 

After her cutting treatment of 
him, did he still treasure her memo- 
ry, and still love her in thought? 
It was more than she deserved— 
more than she could hope; and 
to what end or purpose was the 
hope fostered or brooded over 
now! 

Vere had now been gone for 
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several months. The rest of the 
battalion had not followed the 
three companies that were sent off 
in such hot haste; she was sure 
of that, as she had watched the 
papers, and made casual inquiries 
of those who were well up in such 
matters ; so, surely, these three 
companies would return when the 
expected troubles in Jamaica were 
over. The first month or year of 
separation proves generally the 
longest. The longest? Her separa- 
tion seemed final, because it was 
her own doing, her mother’s influ- 
ence, and, lastly, Jocelyn Derinzy’s 
guile. Oh, how she loathed Derin- 
zy, with his fair fly-away whiskers, 
china-blue eyes, and calm insouci- 
ance ; his general air of boredom, 
as if it were too great a trouble to 
exist on God's fair earth in any 
way! If time goes on she fears 
she may not miss Vere so much as 
she does now, and Gertrude shrinks 
from such an anticipation ; and he 
—he who has no real reason to 
remember her lovingly and trust- 
ingly — even kindly, but only 
as a cold, calculating, and selfish 
girl, who treated him insolently 
—O Heavens, yes, insolently !— 
will he not seek the love of 
another ? 

Thus, by a species of mental 
vivisection, did Gertrude labori- 
ously torment herself, while recall- 
ing ever and anon the expression 
of his passion-pale face on that 
night they met and parted at the 
stile, and the wistful—ay, half- 
despairing—glance which met her 
stony stare at Farnborough Station. 
With all these thoughts in her 
mind, she was never permitted by 
Lady Templeton to forget the 
views the latter entertained with 
regard to the colonel. Derinzy 
had been wild—nay, was a little 
wild, perhaps, yet—the matron 
would say; ‘he must have his 
fling—all young men have.’ But 
even Maud admitted that the future 
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viscount was ‘a mild’ five-and- 
thirty now. 

Lady Templeton was in a high 
state of elation. Sir Ayling Ald- 
winkle’s_ solicitor, by a single 
cheque on Coutts & Co., had swept 
away all her pestilent encum- 
brances, and Rosamund’s magnifi- 
cent settlements were all as secure 
as the Bank of England. 

‘And Winklestoke, my darling 
child,’ she urged, ‘is a veritable 
Aladdin’s palace.’ 

‘ Without the roc’s egg so covet- 
ed,’ simpered the elderly lover. 

‘Oh, that is in the West Indies,’ 
thought Maud, with a cold glitter 
in her eye. 

So, on the day her doom was 
irrevocably fixed, poor Rosamund 
came listlessly to breakfast, left 
her letters unopened, ate nothing, 
was silent and distraite. The 
wretched meal over, she wandered 
—as one who would leave all 
thought behind her—listlessly from 
the drawing-room to the library, 
the conservatory, and the music- 
room. Then she opened a piano ; 
the air she struck on, mechanically, 
was full of memories of Az, and 
her eyes filled with hot and unbid- 
den tears. 

She had hoped against Hope 
itself that ‘something would turn 
up’ (as Mr. Micawber says) to 
change her dreary destiny ; but all 
chance of that was past now, and 
she abandoned herself to the cur- 
rent of Fate as unresistingly as if 
she was being swept down the 
current of Niagara; and when her 
mother said, ‘Do not look at me, 
my child, as if I were injuring you, 
instead of doing my best to serve 
your interests as a loving mother 
and friend ; she shivered with dis- 
gust at the heartlessness with which 
she felt she was sold—literally sold 
like so much land—and sacrificed 
to keep up appearances. 

‘O mamma, is there nothing in 
your own heart—no memory of 
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your girlhood,’ she urged piteously, 
‘that will speak for me in sucha 
time as this ?” 

‘ None,’ was the grim reply. ‘I 
was never at any time given to 
sickly sentimentality,’ she added, as 
some rumour had been given her 
of a secret attachment somewhere. 
‘Forget your visionary hopes and 
degrading regrets, and remember 
that your fanciful troubles are some- 
what small as compared with what 
mine would have been had not 
Sir Ayling acted in the princely 
manner he has done.’ 

It is only after a free indulgence 
of grief that the heart first feels a 
species of respite from it—a respite 
that may be born of great weari- 
ness; so it was with Rosamund 
Templeton, who now became calm, 
but still remained wretched. 

It was hot and breathless August 
now, and the London season was 
long since past and over; so very 
few were in town to speculate on 
the subject of her marriage, when 
the day came, as it did, inexorably. 

‘Rosamund Templeton,’ said 
Lady Grundy, ‘is actually about to 
marry a man old enough to be her 
grandfather, and for the sake of his 
money—it can’t be his title, for 
she is a peer’s daughter, and he is 
only a baronet—a girl just eight- 
een! It is an abyss of degradation, 
my dear !’ 

She was always, others said, self- 
willed, ambitious—unlike other 
girls—odd, and hoidenish. Yet 
sweet little Rosamund was none of 
these; only her good-natured 
‘friends’ misjudged, while anxious- 
ly looking forward to the magnifi- 
cence of her routs, receptions, and 
drums after the honeymoon had 
waned. 

‘Oh, that I might die before 
night !’ was the first thought of the 
poor girl on her marriage morning; 
but she felt that she was too young 
and strong, and too full of life, to 
find such an escape. Yet the 
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pallor of her wan face, the strange 
and hunted expression of her eyes, 
and the deep shades beneath would 
not be concealed. 

‘Rosamund ! exclaimed her 
mother, with more asperity than 
sympathy, ‘this is intolerable— 
you must pull yourself together, if 
one may use such a phrase.’ 

‘You, I know, are sorry for me, 
Gertrude,’ whispered the girl, as 
she nestled her sad little face in 
the white neck of her sister, whose 
tears mingled with their kisses ; and 
so the morning of the marriage 
day crept on. 

* How many brides go to the altar 
with hearts that would bear inspec- 
tion by the men who take them 
there?’ asks the author of the 
Moonstone. 

With what horror Rosamund 
looked upon the bridal dress she 
was to wear—evening dress in the 
glare of the August noon! Yet it 
was, as Lady Templeton said, per- 
fect, and quite in accordance with 
her family and the position of her 
intended husband; and she had 
but one thought, that a correct 
description of it should be sent to 
the Aforning Post and Court Cir- 
cular, that all the world might 
know it was ‘a dress of rich white 
duchesse satin, with transparent 
sleeves of point de gaze; that the 
skirt was all ornamented with 
orange blossoms and gardenias 
over plessis of satin; and that a 
Brussels lace veil completed her 
toilette.’ 

Then would follow a description 
of her jewels and presents, with 
the costume of her six bridesmaids, 
with the inevitable enamel lockets, 
the gift of the bridegroom, with 
the bride’s initials on one side, 
and his armorial bearings on the 
other—quarterly—first and fourth, 
azure, three winkles, argent ; second 
and third, gu/es, three periwinkles, 
or; and the ancient motto, ‘ Volo, 
non valeo. 
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To Rosamund the whole details 
of the morning, the rapturous ex- 
pressions of the maid who attended 
her, of her bridesmaids, their kisses, 
and the sham congratulations of 
four (in addition to Maud and 
Gertrude),—all seemed portions of 
a hideous dream. So seemed the 
very brightness of the sun, though 
she was of course reminded that 
happy was the bride the sun shone 
on; and, like one in a dream, she 
found herself taking the arm of 
her brother, Lord Templeton, a 
cheeky young specimen of an Eton 
lad, who thought the whole affair 
great fun, and was much disposed 
to chaff his intended brother-in- 
law, and might have done so, but 
for the wretchedness he read in 
his sister’s face as he led her into 
that famous temple of Hymen, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, ‘the 
fashionable marriage shop,’ as his 
little lordship called it to his horri- 
fied mamma; ‘a shop,’ he added, 
‘which should be dedicated, not 
to St. George, but St. Valentine.’ 


CHAPTER XxX. 
ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER SQUARE. 


For more than a century this 
famous, yet far from magnificent, 
fane has been preferentially the 
temple dedicated for the celebra- 
tion of fashionable bridals. It 
was built in the time of George L., 
when all taste was at its lowest ebb, 
on ground belonging to an old 
Whig general; and it was named 
not out of compliment to the 
slayer of the dragon, but as a grace- 
ful tribute to the first sovereign of 
the House of Hanover who con- 
descended to reign over these 
realms. For years it was celebrated 
for the marriages of enemies of 
the House of Stuart alone. 

Since those days in that fane 
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how many thousands of fair fingers 
have been encircled by the mystic 
emblem of eternity ; and how many 
thousands have knelt before its 
communion rails, mumbling hastily 
and nervously, in confusion, that 
portion of the Book of Common 
Prayer devoted to the solemnisa- 
tion of matrimony! St. George’s, 
Hanover Square! Why, the very 
name of the church is associated 
only with groves of orange flowers 
and wedding favours ; with snowy 
veils encircling maiden brows, 
white satins, bouquets, and Brussels 
lace; with beauty and youth, 
blushes and tears, simpers and 
jokes, joy, wealth, and rank ; with 
Rimmel and Swan & Edgar ! 

Yet no more beautiful bride 
ever appeared before those well- 
worn hassocks than the now pas- 
sive and pallid girl whom the 
young Lord Templeton led forward 
to hear, by the side of Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle, the words that were to 
bind her for life, after the quaint 
formula of the special licence had 
been seen to. 

The bewitchingly inquiring, we 
may almost call it insolent, little 
glance which Rosamund was apt 
to bestow on such a lover as 
Sir Ayling, and which seemed to 
express, ‘Who or what on earth 
are you?” was gone now, and 
never, never more would be in her 
sweet girlish face. Behind her, 
clad uniformly alike, with bou- 
quets, came her six bridesmaids, 
four of whom, of course, were 
delighted with the idea of the 
bridal, and only too anxious to 
disport themselves thereat, feeling 
that they ranked only second in 
importance to the victim—for such 
she was; so true is it that ‘a man 
may marry the woman he wishes 
to marry, but a woman can only 
marry the man who wishes to 
marry her.’ 

if Sir Ayling Aldwinkle seemed 
absurd in the character of a lover, 
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how much more was he absurd and 
odious in that of a bridegroom! 
As one who, he not unnaturally 
conceived, was about to become a 
member of the Ringwood family 
circle, Sir Ayling had chosen the 
tall and distingué-looking Derinzy 
for his groomsman ; a dreadful mis- 
take on his part, so far as com- 
parison in personal appearance 
went, 

The colonel’s grandfather, the 
viscount, was alleged to be almost 
dying now ; so, fully countenanced 
by Lady Templeton, he was hover- 
ing near Gertrude; and after his 
watery blue eyes had rested with a 
quizzical expression on the bride- 
groom, whose lean fingers had 
great difficulty in discovering the 
whereabouts of the wedding ring 
at the very moment it was wanted, 
they wandered over the ladies 
present, with the usual assumption 
of criticism, impertinence, and in- 
difference they were wont to wear ; 
yet those he regarded thus had all 
the soft and rich patrician beauty of 
Tyburnian belles. 

‘I heard of this engagement at 
the club, lisped a d/asé brother 
Guardsman, ‘but couldn’t believe 
it—thought, ifit existed at all, that 
it was only one of those affairs 
that are to be broken—not by 
death, but by the close of the 
season ; and here we are !—poor 
little goose! or knave—’pon my 
soul, don’t know which the girl is! 
Jocelyn, you know the family well, 
I believe ?” 

Derinzy’s face darkened a little ; 
but he could not fail to overhear 
many similar remarks from persons 
lured into the church by curi- 
osity, the brilliance of the cortége, 
and the jingle of the marriage bells, 
and who contrasted the youth and 
beauty of the girl with the age of 
the ailing, but fashionably attired, 
old pantaloon to whom she was 
consigned ; and much of contempt 
was mingled with their pity. 
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‘He is very old, shaky, and all 
that,’ said the former speaker ; ‘it 
is a doocid mistake.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ replied Derinzy; ‘but 
some one has written that “the 
moment a girl is engaged to be 
married to a man, people seem to 
think they are privileged to abuse 
him.”’ 

‘Ah, I never quote ; don’t read 
much, you know. What's the use ?” 

‘Such a flutter Sir Ayling is in!’ 
whispered another of the Brigade, 
Sir Ascot Softeigh. 

‘Poor old devil! Feels himself 
an object of interest,’ was the 
comment of some one else. 

“= asa moths, are ever caught by 

And sen a wins his way where se- 

raphs might despair.""’ 

‘But where the deuce is the glare 
here, man ?” 

‘In old Sir Ayling’s cheque- 
book,’ said Sir Ascot. 

When the latter looked upon his 
bride, pure as the lily, there was a 
bright gray glitter in his usually 
fishy eyes; and he chuckled to 
himself at the thought of how all 
those young fellows envied him, 
chuckled with an air that was half 
mischievous, half malicious, and 
wholly triumphant; and to Ger- 
trude, who looked on with her 
heart full of intense pity, with his 
thin aristocratic nose and pointed 
chin, he seemed a kind of veteran 
Mephistopheles in the smartest of 
morning costume; and as she 
knelt with Maud and the four 
other bridesmaids at the altar, she 
marvelled in her heart with whom, 
if ever, she would kneel, as Rosa- 
mund was now doing, in such a 
place. 

Not with Vere she was assured, 
and not with Derinzy she prayed 
in her inmost heart. The sacrifice 
made by the hapless Rosamund 
had saved them all from monetary 
trouble and all its contingent 
speculation and discomfort, if not 
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shame. No other victim was re- 
quired ; thus, if further tyranny 
were attempted with her, she 
thought she could be a governess, 
deaconess, sister of mercy, or 
something -else, it mattered not 
what. Brought up asshe had been 
the thought of poverty scared her ; 
but surely all dread of that was 
passed now; and some people 
might think that Rosamund had 
only attained early the full desire of 
the belle of the season—marriage 
with the richest bachelor; but poor 
Rosamund was just ‘out,’ and, oh, 
Sir Ayling Aldwinkle was such a 
terrible bachelor! And all these 
wretched ideas floated through the 
mind of the girl, kneeling there in 
all her bridesmaid’s bravery, while 
the solemn words of the sixty- 
seventh psalm were in progress on 
the other side of the altar rails. 

Passive and indifferent to all 
around her though Rosamund had 
become, she was sensible of a 
singular start given by Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle during one part of the 
ceremony, and also of a glance, 
almost a frown, his eyes gave to- 
wards a certain pillar of the church. 
Those of Rosamund travelled me- 
chanically in the same direction, 
and she encountered fora moment 
the fixed, steady, and hostile, yet 
somewhat sad, gaze of a stranger, 
a rather plainly clad but handsome 
woman, who, on finding herself 
discovered, shrunk hastily back, 
mingled with the crowd, and dis- 
appeared. 

This was the only incident of the 
day—a trivial one, but one which 
Rosamund was fated to recall at a 
future time—that roused her for a 
moment from the apathy in which 
she was sunk—she, the sacrifice, 
the hapless victim of the Templeton 
family ; and when next she roused 
herself she was in the vestry, with 
congratulatory friends crowding 
about; and we are bound to record 
the fact that, when her mother 
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kissed her, one solitary tear did 
appear in each of the cold and 
glittering eyes of that noble dow- 
ager; and then, to the resounding 
notes of Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, she went forth, asinadream, 
leaning on the arm of her hus- 
band. 

Then followed in all its usual 
routine and splendour the marriage 
breakfast, at which the little Lord 
Templeton got ‘ tight as a drum,’ as 
he phrased it, and at which Gertrude 
obtained, in the most casual way, 
some information that gave her food 
for thought for some time to come. 

Among the bridesmaids there 
chanced to be a Miss Finch, a 
merry bright-eyed girl, a relation of 
Sir Ayling Aldwinkle and sister of 
our friend Toby of the Eighth, 
who was then amusing himself with 
sundry flirtations in the neighbour- 
hood of Morant Bay ; and from her 
Gertrude heard something she 
would rather zof have heard; for 
we are compelled sometimes to 
hear that which we never can for- 
get. 

Had she heard from her brother 
lately? It was Maud who asked 
the simple question, but with that 
serene indifference and composure 
of manner that belonged to Maud 
and no one else. 

Oh, yes, she had heard from poor 
Toby by nearly every mail since 
he left Southampton ; he was a 
dear kind brother, and so fond of 
her ! 

Had he given her any news of 
his friends in the Eighth ? 

Oh, yes; Toby had told her a 
good deal about his particular 
friend Vere especially, added the 
girl, laughing. 

What was it ? asked Maud ofa 
purpose. 

Herbert Vere had fallen most 
desperately in love with a beautiful 
Creole, or the beautiful Creole had 
fallen most desperately in love with 
him—she forgot which—the belle 
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of Jamaica, whose papa had become 
so attached to Vere, that the latter 
was quite neglecting all his military 
duties, and had actually taken up 
his residence at the fair one’s—or 
rather, she supposed, dark one’s— 
house, Cucumber Garden, or some 
such funny name. 

Gertrude turned away, for she 
felt that the somewhat mischievous 
eyes of Maud were upon her. She 
had listened to all this and even 
more, told in the way of girlish 
gossip and small-talk ; and as she 
did so, she felt the blood rush to 
her pale face, and a sick faintness 
steal over her; while the buzz, 
brilliance, and gaiety of the mar- 
riage breakfast seemed a species of 
phantasmagoria, and the stately 
room, with all its fashionable guests 
around her, like a whirlpool of bright 
laughing faces, costumes, light, and 
colour. 

Then an enforced calmness pos- 
sessed her, and she was compelled 
to say in her heart, 

‘What right have I to be sorry 
or gladl—interested in any way— 
with news from the West Indies? 
He may love—yes, he may marry 
his Creole girl, if he chooses ; but 
he can never forget the time when 
/ was all the world to him! 

Between him and her there was 
neither tie nor confidence; and 
‘confidence,’ says Florence Mar- 
ryat, ‘is the very soul of love, with- 
out which it has but a temporary 
existence. ‘True deep-rooted love 
is not a plant of such delicate 
growth that it can be torn up and 
cast out to wither in a day.’ 

Gertrude thought of this, and 
also that, if he actually loved this 
seductive West Indian girl—for 
that she must be seductive jealousy 
left her not a doubt—then in that 
case his passion for herself could 
not have been a deep-rooted one. 

Her classic beauty roused at that 
moment the genuine admiration of 
Derinzy, while her listlessness of 
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manner piqued his pride. She 
looked so charming, with a soft 
delicate loveliness that only wanted 
the animation she cared not to 
give it to become brilliant; but 
when he addressed her once or 
twice in his capacity of grooms- 
man, she barely answered him, and 
he drew back, twirling his long 
moustache with a ‘ worried’ air. 

The ‘season’ was long since 
over, and Gertrude had gone through 
it all uncomplainingly—a model of 
patience. It had dragged itself 
to an end; and Rosamund’s mar- 
riage was to be the sequel, so far 
as the Ringwood family was con- 
cerned. Gertrude with wonder 
heard people declare it to have 
been the gayest and most delight- 
ful season heard of in London for 
years. 

To her it seemed a monotonous 
memory of crowded drawing-rooms, 
where she and others waxed pale 
in the glare of lamps (and the per- 
fume produced by exotics and 
Rimmel), as they sighed for the 
wandering breeze that came from 
a curtained balcony or staircase. 

The beautiful West Indian! Was 
it jealousy made Gertrude Temple- 
ton repeat these words to herself 
ever and anon? If not, whence 
the bitter pang that seemed toshoot 
through her heart, and yet to lin- 
ger there? But what reason had 
she to be jealous? Had she not 
by her own lips forbidden him to 
hope, thus thrusting his heart on 
himself, and on any woman who 
would have it? and, more than all, 
had she not finally put upon him 
an insult by her manner—after 
ail that had passed between them 
—inexplicable, and unexplainable, 
apparently, now ? 

Yet her heart ached with pain 
at the idea of him being happy 
with a new love: he was once so 
good and loyal, tender and true, to 
herself; and now, in fancy, she 
saw the eyes that had whilom 
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turned so lovingly to her own 
looking down on this new face; 
and thus, as her jealousy ‘made 
the food’ it fed on, she deplored 
that she had ever seen, ever known, 
or learned to love, Herbert Vere. 

How she courted solitude, and 
longed to be again at Ringwood 
Hall! There, in loneliness, she 
had the liberty of indulging in her 
own thoughts; but in society she 
felt the slavery of having to interest 
herself in persons, places, and 
tuings she cared nothing about, 
und had to go through the world 
with a perpetual company-smile on 
her lips—it seldom reached her 
eyes now. 

When again she heard of Her- 
bert Vere, it was through the me- 
dium of the public prints, when 
affairs in Jamaica had come to the 
musket at last; and such wild 
work was being enacted there as 
the Antilles had not seen since the 
terrible old Maroon war ; and amid 
the perils of that wild work his life 
was hourly cast. 

But now she was roused from 
thought by a general movement of 
the whole company ; the bride had 
changed her costume, and was 
about to leave her paternal home 
for ever. 

The carriage, with four magnifi- 
cent high-stepping grays, was at 
the door ; and Sir Ayling, his old 
heart swelling with all the pride 
of proprietary—feeling that she is 
mine — mine — mine — appeared, 
hat in hand, with a thin dust-coat 
thrown over one arm. 

‘ Miss Rosamund, are youready ?” 
he asked, smiling. 

Whereupon Maud whispered to 
Lady Templeton that it was a bad 
omen, surely, in him to forget al- 
ready that she was Lady <Ald- 
winkle. 

‘Folly!’ said the dowager ; ‘ how 
can you think of such trifles ?” 

There was no superstition of the 
heart about Aer. 
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Heedless of the genuine English 
well-bred horror of a ‘scene,’ or of 
exhibiting any human emotion, 
Rosamund clung passionately to 
the neck of Gertrude, and whis- 
pered, 

‘O Gerty, my darling, my 
darling, if you do not marry Vere, 
die rather than do as I have 
done ! 

At last all the stereotyped kisses 
had been exchanged, smiles ex- 
hibited, tears shed, and, amid 
showers of rice, to which were 
added a few old slippers from the 
adjacent area, ‘the happy couple’ 
took their departure, and then the 
guests, with the usual conviction 
that a marriage is but a dreary 
affair in general, began to take 
their departure, and soon silence 
reigned in the drawing-rooms and 
great dining-hall of the Ringwood 
family. 

The last to depart was Jocelyn 
Derinzy, who did so with an air of 
as much discontent as it was pos- 
sible for a creature so magnificent, 
solemn, and unimpressionable to 
exhibit. 

‘You have grossly affronted the 
colonel, Gertrude!’ said Lady 
Templeton, with some severity of 
tone; ‘and only think of your doing 
so on this most important day too!’ 

‘Have I, mamma?’ asked Ger- 
trude wearily. 

‘Yes!’ 

‘ Well, mamma, if he chooses to 
be offended, what of it ? 

‘Only this trifle—that I hope 
you are satisfied now, by having, 
perhaps, by your bearing before all 
these guests—a bearing in the 
worst possible form—lost, perhaps, 
the title of viscountess, with settle- 
ments only second to those of your 
fortunate younger sister.’ 

‘I was only weary, mamma— 
weary and distraite.’ 

‘Wherefore distraite on a day of 
joy ?’ asked the dowager snappishly 
and loftily. 
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‘I fear some unmeaning remarks 
of Miss Finch have upset Gertrude,’ 
said Maud, unclasping two mag- 
nificent bracelets Sir Ayling had 
given her. 

‘Oh, about ¢Aat Mr. Vere, I 
believe said Lady Templeton ; 
and Gertrude winced at the rela- 
tive pronoun and her mother’s 
more than usually cutting tone. 
‘I have read, truly, somewhere, 
once let a woman “ fancy a man 
to be a hero, a martyr, a patriot, 
or any other uncomfortable cele- 
brity certain to make a bad hus- 
band, and she will be ready to 
throw herself at his head, just as 
if such is not the very last man in 
the world she ought to select.” ’ 

‘I am not aware, mamma, that 
Mr. Vere of the Eighth is either a 
hero or a martyr,’ replied Gertrude, 
with difficulty restraining her tears, 
and seeming still to hear the wheels 
that bore away her beloved little 
sister; ‘nor have I selected him 
for a husband.’ 

‘Those are the wisest words 
you have uttered for some time, 
my dear. Marriage may be the 
affair of a lifetime, even between 
couples with some disparity in 
their years, as there is in those of 
Rosamund and Sir Ayling; but 
his settlements were princely, 
princely,’ added Lady Templeton, 
fanning herself; ‘ and ext time we 
know not what may happen—our 
Rosamund may choose for herself. 
Indeed, Sir Ascot Softeigh, after 
he had taken too much champagne, 
said almost as much to me this 
morning.’ 

‘For such a remark his name 
should be struck off our lists,’ said 
Gertrude, thinking the while how 
heartless the speech of her mother 
was, 

Long, long years might follow 
that wedding ; but for Rosamund, 
not for Sir Ayling Aldwinkle cer- 
tainly. It was a marriage that 
for Rosamund had no future ; it 
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could only be some years of calm 
misery, vacuity, and then perhaps, 
with all ‘the princely settlements,’ 
perhaps an aimless and hopeless 
widowhood. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ARRIVAL OF THE BRIDE. 


In preference to the Continent, 
where they were certain to meet 
every one they knew, the newly- 
wedded pair proceeded by train to 
the country seat of Sir Ayling, the 
carriage and horses being all trans- 
ferred to the trucks, as if by magic, 
at St. Pancras. 

‘No good can come of such a 
marriage !’ said the most gentle 
and charitable ; whilethe malevolent 
and the gossip-loving echoed the 
words to the full, but in a different 
spirit, and with very different anti- 
cipations. 

And charming looked the beau- 
tiful, though touchingly pale, girl 
in her travelling dress, which was 
so suited to her blonde complex- 
ion and golden-tinted hair, pearl- 
gray silk, with a bonnet so tiny 
that it seemed to consist ofa single 
feather formed into a circle, and 
the white veil of which she kept 
tied tightly under her chin—too 
tightly Sir Ayling thought. 

Of his words and caresses she 
was almost oblivious; she heard 
the former and shrinkingly endured 
the latter, as one in a horrible 
dream ; while the coufé in which 
they were seated sped on with the 
train, in a second-class carriage of 
which, no doubt, his valets and 
her maid were having their own 
servants’-hall jokes over the whole 
affair. 

Rosamund felt as if all the world 
were one mass of unreality. Mar- 
ried—all was over—there could be 
no reprieve but death—no going 
back now. The thought — the 
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conviction—terrified and stunned 
her! 

‘ Ah,’ she thought, ‘ how true it 
is that we cannot serve God and 
Mammon ; and at the altar of the 
latter most cruelly has my life been 
laid down to-day! Plays and 
novels always close with a wed- 
ding, as if life ended there. Oh, 
would that it did, so far as I am 
concerned !’ 

But ever before her was the 
thought of the grim and receding 
future—the horrible, cheerless, joy- 
less, unloved, and unloving future. 

Rosamund was a curious com- 
pound, and, with all her hoidenish 
love of gaiety, was wont to spend 
hours in the old shady library 
at Ringwood Hall, among books 
antique, quaint, and forgotten now. 
There the somewhat parallel sor- 
rows of Julia de Roubigne had 
made a deep impression upon the 
girl, as the matrimonial net was 
being woven around her ; and now, 
when shrinking from Sir Ayling’s 
arm and side, she recalled a letter, 
where the heroine writes to her 
friend: ‘ Maria, in my hours of vision- 
ary indulgence, I have often painted 
to myself one—no matter whom— 
comforting me amidst the dis- 
tresses which misfortune had laid 
upon me. I have smiled upon him 
through my tears—tears not of an- 
guish, but of tenderness ; our chil- 
dren were playing around us, un- 
conscious of misfortune ; we taught 
them to be humble and be happy ; 
our little shed was reserved to us, 
and their smiles to cheer it. I 
have imagined the luxury of such 
a scene, and affliction became a 
part of my dream of happiness.’ 

But of the latter there could be 
none in store for Rosamund, and 
her thoughts were sad and terrible 
for an enthusiastic young girl on 
her marriage day ; yet she made a 
resolute attempt to appear com- 
posed and to listen to Sir Ayling, 
who, perceiving that she dd recoil 
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from his blandishments, as he flat- 
tered himself, in childish or girlish 
fear, was good-natured enough to 
attempt to interest her in the pass- 
ing objects—spires, villages, wood- 
lands, and uplands—now steeped 
in all the golden glory of an August 
sun, while ever and anon he looked 
at his watch and calculated to a 
nicety the time at which they must 
reach the station and quit the train 
for Winklestoke. 

But ever and always, out of the 
chaos of her thoughts and of all 
that seemed to gather round her, 
came the strange face and wistful 
eyes of the woman she had seen 
in the church, and the general ex- 
pression of whose sharp features 
had an unwarrantable and most 
unpleasant fascination for Rosa- 
mund, who strove not to think 
about her. 

Once again they were in a well- 
hung and _ luxuriously - cushioned 
family carriage, with its four gray 
high-steppers in their flashing sil- 
ver harness, followed by a mail- 
cart with all their luggage. The 
well-wooded roads were swiftly 
traversed in the deepening twi- 
light; ere long the lodge-gates of 
Winklestoke were past, and the 
preparations there to ‘welcome 
home the bride’ brought neither 
joy nor satisfaction to the suffer- 
ing heart of Rosamund ; but they 
were all to be undergone neverthe- 
less. 

There were the cheers of the 
tenantry, the shouts of the Giles 
Chawbacons and Timothy ‘Tug- 
muttons in canvas frocks and hob- 
nailed shoes; the dreadful music 
discoursed by the band of the Ald- 
winkle Rifle Volunteers on the 
lawn ; an address, delivered by a 
steward, butler, or some one in 
black, at a triumphal arch of ever- 
greens, while the village bells 
chimed pleasantly in the distance; 
and then Sir Ayling handed his 
bride from the depths of the 
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carriage at the open door of a 
stately old English mansion, where 
the now world-weary girl became 
an object of intense interest, ad- 
miration, and too evidently some 
little commiseration to the whole 
household assembled in the hall, 
through which she had to pass, 
between two lines of them facing 
inwards, all curtsying or bowing, 
their faces wreathed in smiles got 
up for the occasion. 

Undoubtedly Winklestoke look- 
ed like what it really was, a mag- 
nificent old mansion, to the aching 
eyes of Rosamund, as the carriage, 
with its stately high-steppers, swept 
up to the perron that led to the 
grand entrance, whence a flood 
of warm light seemed to gush into 
the evening outside. It was Tu- 
doresque, and somewhat in the 
style of Ringwood Hall, but twice 
its size, and had in its substruc- 
ture some fragments of the Nor- 
man castle, built upon the site of 
the old Stoke or wooden dwelling of 
the Saxon Winkles of Aldwinkle. 

The great stone staircase re- 
minded Rosamund of Hampton 
Court, especially as it was all fres- 
coed by the brush of the same de- 
corator who adorned that palace, 
Antonio Verrio, who died in the 
year of the Union, 1707, and 
whose florid designs—gods, god- 
desses, fruit, flowers—covered the 
walls pell-mell. This staircase was 
vast in size and extent, and its 
shadows would have been ghostly, 
but for the flood of light from a 
vast chandelier, which pervaded 
every part of it. 

Off it opened a stone flagged 
hall, having a mighty oaken table 
and high square-backed chairs, in 
which old Noll had sat with Monk, 
Hesilrig, and others, when on the 
march to Scotland, greatly to the 
disgust of the then lord of Winkle- 
stoke. On the walls were Van- 
dykes, Lelys, and so forth, in faded 
frames. In other rooms was fur- 
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niture of Queen Anne’s days— 
settles whereon Addison might have 
lounged, or Clarissa Harlowe have 
graciously accorded the tips of her 
fairy fingers to Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, while kneeling b. fore her ‘re- 
fulgent magnificence ; and there 
were brass-bound escritoires, at 
which she might have penned her 
replies to her solemn, distant, and 
courteous adorer. On every hand 
there seemed to open long suites 
of old-fashioned rooms, panelled 
with oak, hung with pictures and 
heavy draperies. 

Everything was stately and 
grand, and bore the impress of 
rank and family; but as the girl 
looked wearily around her she 
thought she should have preferred 
‘the shed’ of Julia de Roubigne 
better, if the said dwelling, how- 
ever humble, were to be shared 
with Kyrle Desborough. 

While Sir Ayling repaired to the 
stately dining-room, where a para- 
gon of respectable butlers poured 
out some refreshing beverage for 
his delectation and mumbled his 
congratulations, Rosamund was 
conducted by her maid to the 
rooms that were prepared for her; 
and notwithstanding all that she 
had seen and been accustomed to 
in London and elsewhere, their 
luxury, splendour, and the general 
atmosphere of wealth and _ taste 
that pervaded them could not fail 
to impress the girl, all weary and 
heart-stricken though she was. 

Wax candles in blue Sévres 
branches lighted the gilt tables 
and carved mantelpieces of white 
marble, which were exquisitely 
garlanded with flowers. No fires 
were in the grates, the month 
being August, but they were mar- 
vels of elegance and polished steel, 
and filled with artificial flowers. 
The draperies were of the most 
delicate satin, the boudoir and 
dressing-room were miracles of 
taste and elaboration, and the low 
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Arabian bed looked as if meant 
for the bride of Aladdin, save that 
it had around it rugs that were 
pure, white, and soft as the bosom 
of a swan, the softest and downiest 
that Siberia could furnish. 

Her maid deposited Rosamund’s 
magnificent moroccotravelling-bag, 
and hastened to relieve her of her 
shawl, when the girl, whose whole 
soul at that moment was longing 
for the voice, the presence, and the 
kiss of her sister Gertrude, said, so 
petulantly and half imperiously, as 
if now thoroughly hunted and wor- 
ried, 

‘Leave me, please, for a little 
time; when I require you I will ring.’ 

On this the girl curtsied and 
withdrew, to make her report in 
the servants’ hall, and compare 
notes with the gossiping and now 
fairly-wondering denizens of that 
locality, to whom the extreme 
youth of the bride was a source of 
immense speculation ; so much so 
that even her beauty was forgotten 
amid it, by the women at least. 

But the moment the girl left her, 
and Rosamund found herself alone, 
the kind of false excitement which 
had sustained her since the morn- 
ing, since the time she had been in 
the hands of fashionable modistes 
and bridesmaids, now completely 
gave way; the room swam round 
her, she sank upon a sofa, and felt 
as if she were dying. 

And with a prayer in her heart 
and on her pallid lips, she earnestly 
hoped she was so, as sight and 
sound left her and she became 
perfectly insensible. 

Half an hour, an hour, passed 
away; the bridegroom fidgeted 
about the dining-room, sipping 
some Chablis from time to time, 
and comparing his watch with the 
great ormolu clock above the man- 
telpiece. 

*Lady—Lady Aldwinkle is very 
long. What can detain her thus?’ 
he muttered aloud. ‘Oh, doubtless 
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her maid is giving a finishing touch 
for the fiftieth time to some part 
of her costume. Ah, the little rogue 
is anxious to please me after all !’ 

And then the old fellow chuckled 
as he surveyed the remains of what 
had undeniably been a handsome 
young face some forty years ago, and 
thought what ‘a sad dog’ he was yet. 

At last he rang the bell and de- 
sired the maid, a little impatiently, 
to see after her mistress, who he 
was confounded to find had been 
all this time in her room alone. 

The abigail knocked again and 
again without receiving the faint- 
est response. 

‘She’s asleep !’ thought the girl, 
opening the door softly; ‘and how 
deadly pale she looks!’ she added, 
as she saw the breathless figure 
recumbent on the sofa, with a face 
white as Carrara marble reposing 
on an outstretched arm. 

Something of indefinable awe 
and dread crept over the girl, or 
rather superseded surprise ; for 
she thought that sie would not 
have slept or been ‘taken like this’ 
on her marriage night. She drew 
nearer, and her dread deepened. 
The dark lashes lay still and mo- 
tionless on the marble cheek, with- 
out the slightest quiver or flicker, 
and the pale face looked painfully, 
terribly still in its marble-like re- 
pose. 

A piercing shriek escaped the 
girl, who rushed from the apart- 
ment, and came flying like a scared 
bird down the grand staircase. 

‘ Dead—dead—my mistress is 
dead 

Such was the wild cry with which 
she startled the household of 
Winklestoke, inspiring a panic of 
horror in the hearts of all; but 
certainly in none more than poor 
old Sir Ayling, who became almost 
palsied with terror. 

Selfish, feeble, and superstitious, 
with weakness that was childish 
and unpardonable in his horror of 
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a dead thing, this old man, so 
near his own grave, dared notgonear 
her, touch her, or look upon her, 
the lovely bride of that auspicious 
morning, and around whose shrink- 
ing form his lean arm had been 
lovingly the live-long day; and a 
tumult of terrible and aggravating, 
rather than sorrowful, thoughts 
swept over him. 

Ill, dying, dead, or what, upon 
her bridal night! Ifthe story got 
abroad, as it must do, Sir Ayling 
Aldwinkle, who loathed scenes, 
worry, speculations, and explana- 
tions, ‘and all that sort of thing,’ 
instinctively and nervously beheld, 
with horrible anticipation, the news- 
paper paragraphs, the fost-mortem 
examination, and the coroner’s in- 
quest, with all its morbid elucida- 
tions, evidence, pros and cons, 
learned vulgarity, and the prodi- 
gious excitement and esc/andre of 
the whole affair in ‘society,’ that 
stupendous bugbear. 

Mounted messengers scoured all 
the district for doctors ; the tele- 
graphs to London and elsewhere 
were set to work. Sir Ayling 
drained the last of his Chablis, and 
sat in an armchair, polishing his 
bald head with a white-silk hand- 
kerchief, and looking the picture 
of well-bred misery and woe as 
the night of his marriage—that 
most terrible night—wore on. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
VERE'S REFLECTIONS. 


At the time of the ill-omened 
marriage we have just related, 
either Miss Finch or her brother 
Toby had greatly exaggerated, or 
at least anticipated, the state of 
affairs at Mango Garden. 

Vere certainly did avail himself 
of the old planter’s (Mr. Belling- 
ham’s) hospitality to remain in his 
mansion on the night of the storm ; 
and on that occasion, Vere, though 


as a soldier accustomed usually to 
be able to sleep anywhere and 
with a total indifference as to 
his surroundings, either from the 
closeness of the atmosphere or the 
chatter of the negroes outside and 
other external sounds, found sleep 
almost impossible, and for hours 
he gave way to reverie, in which 
thoughts of Gertrude, of Virginia, 
of Moreno and the discontented 
blacks, and then of Gertrude, again 
and again occurred to him. 

The moon was shining brightly 
above the mountains, and at such 
a time the negroes are ford of 
sitting up the greater part of the 
night in the verandahs, conversing 
and telling ‘nancy stories,’—i.¢. 
tales of ghosts and hobgoblins,—or 
singing to the banjo, tambourine, 
and pipe; but on this night, as 
there was a strong infusion of 
politics in the subjects of conver- 
sation, they were gesticulating vio- 
lently, and chattering like so many 
monkeys —Quashy, the valet, 
taking the lead in everything, and 
being daringly noisy. And so, 
with their strange voices and occa- 
sional bursts of savage-like laughter 
in his ears, while watching the red 
fireflies flashing about near the 
open spars of the green jalousies, 
Vere thought with some surprise 
over the pleasant quarters in which 
he so suddenly found himself. 

Virginia Bellingham was un- 
doubtedly beautiful, and her image 
occurred to him again and again. 
Was this the effect of fancy, or the 
jolly planter’s heady Madeira ? 

‘Gertrude !" he muttered, ‘God 
knows that from my heart I now 
wish that I had never seen—never, 
never known—you! But hearts 
don’t break nowadays.’ 

Brooding, he thought over all 
the stories he had heard, after the 
small hours at mess or elsewhere, 
toldin amaudlin way, when brandy- 
pawneeand ‘mild weeds’ succeeded 
the wine, by fellows who became 
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suddenly seized by tender memories 
or confidential fits, and who kept 
their faces unseen in shadow as 
they made, while inspired by some 
craving for sympathy or to excite 
interest, revelations they would 
never have done if quite sober or 
in the light of open day ; and he 
marvelled if a time would ever 
come when he too, a fogey, would 
play thisgame, ‘and make a donkey 
of himself,’ and be deemed a bore 
by subs. who were now at school. 

Toby Finch, Clive, Prior, and 
the doctor, though all young com- 
paratively, were wont to prose in 
this fashion when they had too 
much wine under their belts ; but 
Kyrle Desborough, though some 
years their senior, never indulged 
in this weakness, and usually 
proved a cynic listener and com- 
mentator. His story, whatever it 
was, and that he had a story 
noneinthe corps ever doubted, was 
a point too tender with him to be 
trotted out for speculation ; but all 
the mess knew how Toby Finch 
had been jilted, because his zzna- 
morata preferred a carriage and pair 
to himself; how Clive’s darling 
had died of a fever up-country on 
the very day they were to have 
been married ; how Prior’s intended 
had been dazzled by a title, and 
just after he had despatched to her 
an epistle full of expressions of 
undying love he saw her marriage 
among the fashionable intelligence ; 
but the assistant-surgeon’s ‘ escape 
from the noose,’ as Desborough 
called it, was the strangest of all ; 
an always provoked the laughter 
of the mess, to whom he lugu- 
briously related it when the night 
was far advanced. 

When they were at Malta, he had 
become entangled with a bewitch- 
ing little Maltese. Charlie had 
seen lots of pretty girls—ay, beau- 
tiful girls, he was wont to say—and 
had admired them only with the 
eye of an artist; but now it seemed 
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that the face of his Maltese belle, 
when, with her eyes sparkling under 
the black-lace faldetta, she smiled 
on him, was the only one in the 
world for him. They had met at 
the general's ball and many other 
places; they had ‘done’ together 
all the delightful little excursions 
in the neighbourhood, the Gardens 
at Floriana, the ride to Sliema, the 
shady Boschetto, and all the lions 
of the two islands ; they had flirted 
in the boxes of old Manuel Vil- 
hena’s theatre, and even sought 
solitude and each other’s society 
tenderly in the odious  cata- 
combs, where certainly the doctor 
found himself, in a manner, at 
home; and the marriage day was 
actually fixed at last. So the 
doctor gave a farewell dinner to 
Desborough and a few other 
chums in the Auberge de Provence, 
where much more wine was con- 
sumed on the occasion than was 
good for the party, who drank the 
health of the bride and bridegroom, 
and extolled the beauty of the 
former again and again, till the 
time came for separating, and 
Charlie Capsicum and Desborough, 
steadying each other as best they 
could, betook them to the barracks, 
by those ‘cursed streets of stairs,’ 
which Byron has anathematised, 
scrambling on, when the light of 
a golden dawn was beginning to 
tint the blue waves of the Mediter- 
ranean, and eclipse the lamps of 
the Madonnas at the corner of 
every street. 

Dubious of their way, they had 
gradually ascended all the flights 
that lead to the Strada Reale, 
when Charlie gave a lurch, and 
was on the point of descending 
again with terrible rapidity, when 
the strong hand of Kyrle caught 
him ; but just in time. 

‘Take care, doctor,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘or by Jove there will be 
a vacancy in the medical list.’ 

‘O Signor,’ exclaimed a girl 
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breathlessly, as she threw back her 
faldetta, ‘are you a dottore?’ 

‘Bedad, he is, my dear; do you 
want him ?’ answered Kyrle. 

*O Signor, O Signori!’ exclaimed 
the girl, in the greatest tribulation, 
‘come with me; the Signora is 
dying !" 

* The Signora—who?” 

Neither of the friends caught 
the name ; but they followed the 
girl into a handsome house, above 
the door of which was a tiny 
Madonna in a niche, with a lamp 
burning before it. Our doctor had 
not in excess the perceptive facul- 
ties at any time, and they were 
more than very cloudy now, when 
he was ushered into a luxurious 
chamber, where a lady was in bed, 
and seriously ill to all appearance. 

Her face, half turned away, was 
a beautiful one, and seemed not 
unfamiliar to him ; or rather ‘heir 
faces, for between the wine he had 
imbibed, and more than one tumble 
he had had on the flights of stairs, 
Charlie Capsicum was sorely 
troubled in mind to decide whether 
he had one or two patients before 
him. 

‘The Signor Dottore has come 
too late,’ said a lady, who was in 
attendance ; ‘ it is all over.’ 

‘What is all over?’ asked Charlie, 
as the strange but very unmistak- 
able voice ofa little babe was heard 
like that of a cricket somewhere ; 
and then the patient, for there was 
but one, turned her pale face to- 
wards him, and a low cry escaped 
her when he recognised his in- 
tended. So there was the end ofa 
great mystery ; and Charlie walked 
home to his quarters in St. Elmo a 
soberer man than ever he had been 
for months before; and such was 
the reminiscence with which he 
was wont to favour the laughing 
lingerers at mess, after more allow- 
ance of wine had gone round than 
the messman could reckon. 

Vere thought over all these and 
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other stories, we say, and won- 
dered if Azs turn would ever come 
to be seized with absurd fits of 
confidence. No, no; he would 
take a lesson by Kyrle Desborough, 
and be close as a smith’s vice. 
Then he thought again of Virginia 
Bellingham, and fell asleep with 
the pleasant memory of her voice 
in his ear, and the knowledge that 
he was to meet her on the morrow. 
Next day the planter would by 
no means hear of Vere returning 
to Morant Bay, urging that Finch 
could look after the detachment well 
enough, he had no doubt; and Vere 
remembered that as itwas Saturday 
there would be no parade—more- 
over, he was his own commanding 
officer; and then the grace with 
which Miss Bellingham, clad in the 
airiest of muslin morning costume, 
presided over the luxurious break- 
fast table, proved the strongest 
argument of all; so Herbert Vere 
remained, yielding in spite of him- 
self to the charm of her presence, 
and the piquancy of her manner. 
Her dark and defined eyebrows 
were very slightly arched, but gave 
great character to her face; and 
when she spoke her eyes dilated 
and sparkled, while the face itself 
possessed some subtle charm apart 
from the perfection of features. 
Her nose was straight and deter- 
mined, as her mouth was delicate, 
feminine, and gentle. She was 
colourless, save such colour as 
the white rose has; yet the girl was 
in full and perfect health, though 
in all her actions she seemed to 
Vere one of the most gracefully 
indolent fair ones he had ever met. 
She seemed to recline rather than 
sit, to glide rather than walk, but 
all this charming languor was the 
result of her West Indian rearing ; 
and she formed a wonderful con- 
trast to the negro valet or factotum 
of her father, who hovered con- 
stantly near her chair, and seemed 
to have eyes for her wants and 
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wishes alone, a tall powerful sable 
giant named Quashy, whose form 
was like that of a bronze Hercules, 
in whom every muscle, nerve, and 
fibre had been developed to an 
extreme by out-door exercise ; and 
in whose undoubtedly ferocious 
face on this morning a lowering ex- 
pression seemed to hover. 

Mr. Bellingham detected this, 
and inquired the reason. 

Quashy asserted that he had 
seen a black cloud pass over 
Mango Garden that morning about 
dawn, and that in it he could dis- 
tinctly see the eyes, mouth, and 
nose of his brother Pluto, who had 
died in the prison of Morant Bay, 
where he had been put for stealing 
game by Massa Ketelhodt; and at 
the name of that official his eyes 
shone with a lurid glare, and he 
showedall his white glistening teeth 
like a ground shark. 

‘That will do, Quashy; you 
may go!’ said Mr. Bellingham, 
with some annoyance of manner. 
‘You see, Mr. Vere, the spirit that 
is already manifesting itself so fast 
among these people. Matters are 
daily looking worse and worse, and 
we know not where the growing in- 
solence of these blacks will end.’ 

Vere thought of the speaker's 
nephew Moreno, and of the start- 
ling contents of that individual’s 
pocket-book ; he thought also of 
the terrible vow recorded on the 
flyleaf thereof, and his eyes natu- 
rally rested on Miss Bellingham ; 
but he remained silent on the sub- 
ject of her dangerous relative, 
whom it would have been bad 
taste to have mentioned. 

‘I have heard my grandfather— 
he was fourth in descent from the 
Cromwellian colonel—tell of the 
terrible atrocities incident to the 
revolt of the Maroons here in his 
time,’ said Mr. Bellingham, ‘ when 
property to the value of nearly two 
millions was destroyed, and in one 
way or other seven hundred stal- 
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wart negroes were put to death. 
The aim of our blacks in the 
present day is simply to emulate 
that vast conspiracy, which in San 
Domingo had for its object the 
total extirpation of the whites, 
and the establishment of an 
independent negro government 
throughout the whole island. On 
that occasion, so profound was the 
secrecy, so perfect the cunning and 
dissimulation of the slaves, that the 
dreadful catastrophe was in no way 
apprehended till it burst with a 
fury surpassing the recent Indian 
Mutiny. In the night, the beauti- 
ful plains that lie in the north of 
Hispaniola were sheeted with fire, 
and the labour of a hundred years, 
years of care and toil, perished in 
a few hours. Like tigers unchain- 
ed the negroes flung themselves 
upon the unhappy planters and 
their families, massacred them with- 
out pity, and tossed them into the 
flames. In lieu of standards, the 
negroes marched with European 
infants on their pikes, and in the 
lust of their cruelty they slowly 
sawed many women asunder. What 
the negro was then he is ow, 
while emancipation has only made 
him more cunning, sensual, lazy, 
and dangerous. All the wild work 
of those days we may expect to see 
acted here again at any hour,’ 
added the old gentleman, glancing 
with some anxiety towards his 
smiling daughter. 

‘ But the negroes here have been 
somewhat open in their proceed- 
ings,’ replied Vere; ‘and we are 
completely forewarned.’ 

‘Happily so; yet, nevertheless, 
we live, as it were, with a volcano 
below our feet.’ 

Ere half the day had passed 
Vere was surprised to find how 
intimate he had become with his 
new friends, and how completely 
he was at home at Mango Garden; 
but this arose from his own frank 
geniality on one hand, and free- 
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handed West Indian hospitality on 
the other. 

Horses were ordered, and he 
accompanied Mr. Bellingham and 
his daughter over the sugar-estate, 
which, as usual, was divided into 
portions—one-third in canes, one- 
third woodland, and one-third in 
luxuriant pasturage ; and the old 
gentleman, having some important 
business to conduct with his over- 
seer, ere long left Vere to the 
guidance of Miss Bellingham, who 
showed him the vast mills, which 
were worked by mules when there 
was no water ; the boiling-houses, 
withall their mysterious assortment 
of pans and boilers; and the 
hundreds of negroes at work as 
clarifiers, distillers, carpenters, coo- 
pers, wheelwrights, and smiths, 
and all singing so merrily, and 
chattering so gaily over their work, 
that it seemed impossible to sus- 
pect that secret thoughts of revolt 
and massacre were lurking in their 
hearts. There, too, were others at 
work upon the boxes of indigo, 
coffee, chocolate, pimento, and 
ginger for exportation, all bearing 
evidence of the industry and 
wealth of the owner of Mango 
Garden. 

So most of the afternoon was 
passed in the society of its heiress ; 
and as she and Vere slowly rode 
underthe avenues formed by foliage 
the most beautiful and varied in the 
world, they permitted the reins to 
drop on their horses’ necks as they 
idled along, or only paused when 
she drew Vere’s attention to some 
distant view of the dark-blue sea, 
as seen through some long green 
vista of the teeming landscape. 
Yet the afternoon did not pass 
without a somewhat significant in- 
cident. 

A band of negroes appeared 
suddenly at a part of the road, 
carrying on their heads bundles of 
ripe sugar-canes to one of Mr. 
Bellingham’s mills; and as they 
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passed, Vere saw his fair com- 
panion’s face grow ashy pale, while, 
as if inspired by sudden terror, she 
clung to the horn of her saddle. 

He instinctively followed the 
direction of her eye, and saw—he 
could have sworn it, though he re- 
mained silent on the subject— 
among the passing band one who 
was nota negro. He wasa young 
man of colour, and his dark face, 
half hidden by the green bundle he 
bore, was that of Manuel Moreno! 

If so—and that it was he Vere 
had not the shadow of a doubt— 
what object save jealous espionage 
and ultimate treason could bring 
that reckless and unscrupulous 
personage among his uncle’s ne- 
groes, disguised as a labourer, and 
at such a time? 

The same thoughts occurred to 
Virginia Bellingham, yet neither 
she nor Vere adverted to the sub- 
ject, as it was one which neither of 
them could precisely approach ; 
but the incident had the effect of 
curtailing their ride, as she sug- 
gested that they should turn their 
horses’ heads homewards to the 
villa, where Quashy, the gigantic 
negro, was jangling the dinner-bell 
in the verandah. 

The next day, and the next too, 
found Vere still lingering at Mango 
Garden, and becoming interested 
in negro politics and the process of 
making sugar and molasses, and 
the rise or fall in the prices of 
these wares. Somewhat sore at 
heart after his affair with Ger- 
trude Templeton, he was far from 
indisposed to find a solace in the 
undoubtedly charming society of a 
beautiful Creole girl like Virginia 
Bellingham; so he yielded to the 
course of events, and deemed it 
the wisest and most pleasant way 
of passing his time on that most 
dull and unprofitable of all duties, 
the command of an isolated de- 
tachment in a district new and 
strange to him. 

DD 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
VIRGINIA BELLINGHAM. 


Wir all his genuine hospitality 
and kindness of heart, the old 
gentleman was somewhat ofa bore 
with his pride of family ; and Vere 
with good-humour and politeness 
had to undergo ever and anon a 
list of ancestry, with reference to a 
large framed and glazed family-tree 
(that beat any cabbage-tree ‘all to 
nothing,’ashislistener thought), and 
to certain hereditary features and 
traditional peculiarities that would 
have been intolerable to listen to, 
but that Virginia, the laughing 
Virginia, seemed to be the darling 
embodiment of them all in the 
fancy of the doting old man, in 
whose estimation Vere rose im- 
mensely when he mentioned that he 
believed he could point to tombs 
wherein lay his ancestors, the Earls 
of Oxford, who had their house and 
garden where now their bones lie— 
in the old and disused churchyard of 
St. Swithin the Confessor in the city 
of London. In Mr. Bellingham’s 
eyes this at once placed Vere on 
the footing ofa relative; itsounded 
quite like a patent of nobility ; 
and Virginia listened to them 
both with her dark eyes full of 
mischief, while her pretty fingers 
unconsciously picked the marabout 
trimming from her fan, as she 
more than half suspected that their 
visitor was pandering to her father’s 
fanciful pride. 

We have said there was a species 
of languor over all the actions and 
bearing of Virginia Bellingham ; 
but these were naturally born of the 
climate she inhabited and the life 
she led, like other Creole ladies. 

She rose at an earlier hour than 
she had been wont to do in 
London ; and in the most bewitch- 
ing of dishabille—a dishabille in 
which she had the subtle art of 
making herself actually appear to 
be handsomer than she really was— 


she appeared at breakfast, after 
which, if not reading one of the 
last novels, she idled over fancy- 
work, or, since the advent of Vere, 
at her piano. ‘Two hours before 
dinner were allotted to a ‘beauty 
sleep,’ or an elaborate toilette for 
dinner, after which the evening 
was devoted to music, gaiety, and 
dancing if guests or visitors dropped 
in. Thus do the girls of the An- 
tilles pass their morning in inac- 
tivity, the day in dreaming, and the 
evening in pleasure. ‘This is the 
custom of the country,’ writes one 
who knows it well. ‘ The system of 
education may be blamable, but 
the fair beings educated should not 
partake of the blame ; and even if 
the idleness of the lovely Creole 
were deserving of censure, yet 
there is so much to admire in her 
character, so much purity in her 
heart, so much affection in her 
spirit, so much gentleness in her 
manner, that it were impossible 
not to lose all memory of her 
faults in the pleasing contemplation 
of her many virtues.’ 

Vere, we have said, was his own 
commanding officer; hence he had 
plenty of time at his disposal, and 
every hour he could spare from his 
detachment was spent at Mango 
Garden. With Mr. Bellingham and 
Virginia he rode or drove through 
the savannahs and vales, where the 
breeze from the sea came laden 
with the fragrance of a thousand 
fruits and flowers, and they ex- 
plored together the whole country 
round the great estate, as far as 
the Guava Savannah, Manchioneel 
Head, and the Diver River. 

Mr. Bellingham had eccentric- 
ally adopted Vere as a kind of 
kinsman—a friend certainly ; and 
with such a girl as Virginia it was 
only too easy, with all her alleged 
pride and hauteur, to glide into a 
brotherly and sisterly friendship, 
to draw back from which would 
have been prudish and ungracious, 
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but the continuance of which was 
perilous work, in the voluptuous 
climate of the Antilles particularly. 

Between them there sprang up 
a confidence that seemed like real 
friendship, if such could exist be 
tween two of opposite sexes at 
their years, and both so personally 
attractive. If they thought it was 
only friendship they were foolish, 
as it requires deeper roots than 
their intimacy possessed ; but they 
had close and perilous confidences, 
telling such things as none but old 
friends tell to each other; yet, 
amid all this, we doubt much if 
Vere ever ventured to whisper one 
word concerning Gertrude Temple- 
ton. 

Hence, as day succeeded day, 
there seemed at last to be some 
foundation for that rumour which 
reached Gertrude on the fatal mar- 
riage morning, and which was, 
perhaps, the last thing that Vere 
wished should ever reach her. 

Was he beginning to care for 
Virginia Bellingham? But in this 
sense care is a word which a bril- 
liant writer asserts to be the modest 
euphemism ‘in which a woman 
disguises the bold word ve ;’ and 
what reason had Vere now to care 
for any one else ? 

He and she had gone on from 
point to point in a mixture of 
earnest and confidential jesting 
that was fast becoming perilous 
work between two whose eyes were 
so much disposed to seek, to 
dwell on, yes, and court each 
other’s gaze ; yet no word of aught 
that savoured of more than friend- 
ship, or open and pleasant intimacy, 
had escaped the lips of Vere while 
turning from time to time to that 
perfect and beautiful face, which 
was so rich in all its attractiveness, 
and which claimed, coaxed, and 
commanded admiration. 

Withal—the ideas of mere 
friendship, platonism, and so forth— 
Vere found himself drifting —drift- 
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ing into a very decided affair with 
Miss Bellingham; and the little 
dénouement came about in the usual 
way. 

‘How very odd it is! said the 
young lady one evening, after a 
pause in their conversation. 

‘What is odd? asked Vere, 
bending over the bright smiling 
face. 

‘That some eight or nine days 
ago we knew not of each other's 
existence, and now we have sud- 
denly become quite intimate.’ 

‘Delightfully so.’ 

‘But you must not think that I 
am so candid, open—what shall 
I call it >—with every one as I am 
with you.’ 

‘I am enchanted to hear you 
Say so.’ 

‘But then it is not as if you 
were one of ourselves. You are 
here only en passant, and will soon 
weary of Jamaica and the life we 
lead.’ 

* But not of Mango Garden and 
all its charms, surely ?’ 

‘Of Mango Garden and every- 
thing,’ replied Virginia, almost with 
petulance, as she slowly fanned 
herself. 

‘Do not say so—it is impos- 
sible !’ said Vere, feeling alike the 
necessity and the impulse for say- 
ing something tender. ‘I shall 
never forget the hours of pure de- 
light I have spent with you, Miss 
Bellingham.’ 

She cast down her long lashes, 
and light and shadow came alter- 
nately over her beautiful face, with 
every motion of her large feather 
fan, as she asked, with a low voice, 

‘How often have you said as 
much— perhaps far more — to 
others ?” 

*I could not do so.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because I have never spent 
hours of delight with another,’ re- 
plied Vere, feeling that he could 
say so with truth, as those he had 
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passed in the society of Gertrude 
were hours of tender anxiety rather 
than of unalloyed pleasure. 

‘You mean me to believe this, 
and you are sure of what you say ?” 

‘Sure as that I live and am now 
addressing you,’ said he, taking her 
unresisting hand in his, while he 
could see that the heaving of her 
bosom increased with each respira- 
tion. 

‘In all this you mean that you 
are actually making love to me?’ 
asked the girl, while something of 
quiet drollery mingled with co- 
quettish delight in her sparkling 
eyes. 

‘In all this I mean that I love 
you, Virginia! he exclaimed, press- 
ing her hand to his lips. 

‘ Hush—don’t! here comes that 
odious Quashy !’ 

And Quashy it was, with a hide- 
ous grin on his sable visage, a grin 
that went literally from ear to ear, 
dividing his face as it were in two, 
as he seemed quite to understand 
the situation, and with many apolo- 
gies came to close and secure the 
jalousies for the evening ; and ere 
Vere could resume where he had 
left off, they were joined by Mr. 
Bellingham. 

Vere was not a vain young 
fellow ; but had he been so, he 
could not fail to have been flattered 
in finding himself the escort and 
companion ofa girl whose position, 
wealth, and beauty made her the 
acknowledged belle of the island, 
and to be moreover quite the ami 
de la maison at the residence of her 
father. Yet these ideas never oc- 
curred to him, though others did. 

Among these were a doubt if he 
were acting honourably in permit- 
ting himself to drift into a passion 
for a girl whose family might have 
other views for her—a passion that 
he felt was born of idleness and 
opportunity quite as much as her 
wonderful attractions ; and to what 
end would an engagement be? So 
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pondered Vere. He could ponder 
in this instance, though he had 
given his whole soul to Gertrude. 
To what end? he asked of himself 
again. He could not settle in the 
West Indies, and Mr. Bellingham 
would neither be expected to up- 
root his household or part for ever 
with an only child on whom he 
doted. 

Yet, with all this casuistry, he 
felt himself powerfully drawn to- 
wards Virginia, she was so winning 
and every way lovable. ‘Good 
Heavens!’ thought he; ‘ to think 
that a photo and the offer of an 
umbrella should have led up to all 
this 

To draw back in any way was 
impossible now, so Vere resolved 
to permit himself to drift with the 
tide—the whole situation was too 
seductive for resistance ; and side 
by side with her he sat at the 
plano, and though no more of love 
was said between them then, it 
was implied by their very silence, 
as hand touched hand in wander- 
ing over the keys together, and in 
the dusk she felt his breath stirring 
her hair, so closely were they 
seated, as he bent over her, and 
she sang to him. 

Like poesy to the poet, music 
came to Virginia Bellingham as a 
gift direct from Heaven. She was 
passionately fond of it, and at 
times she seemed to give her whole 
soul to it. To Vere it proved in- 
deed ‘the food of love,’ and hour 
after hour passed on this evening 
as he sat beside her, while she 
played the symphonies of Beet- 
hoven and the masses of Mozart, 
with, at times, a tender Irish 
melody between. More than once 
they engaged in a duet together, 
while papa Bellingham, weary after 
a long day’s ride about his cane- 
brakes, was fast asleep in an easy- 
chair ; and when, in one instance, 
Vere’s voice trembled audibly as it 
mingled with her own, she couid 
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little know that it was because he 
had sung the same duet with a@v- 
other, and at that moment was 
marvelling whether it were possible 
to love woe women at once ! 

Amid all this the attention of 
Vere became roused by seeing 
palpably the dark outline of a 
man’s figure distinctly traceable 
outside the jalousies of the veran- 
dah; he could see also a face 
pressed close against them, and 
two eyes, amid the dusk, glaring 
in upon himself and Virginia— 
eyes that glittered like those of a 
cat or a rattlesnake! 

He started to his feet, and then 
the eavesdropper vanished. 

‘ What is it ?’ exclaimed Virginia, 
clasping his arm with both her 
hands. 

‘Fancy, perhaps. I thought 
some one was peeping through the 
venetian blinds.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake don’t say 
so! 

But Vere was certain that it was 
not fancy ; and the suspicion oc- 
curred to him, as perhaps it did to 
Virginia, that the lurker was her 
dangerous cousin, Manuel Moreno. 

Vere could feel that the girl was 
trembling violently ; he drew her 
tenderly close to him; his arms 
went round her, and her face fell 
on his neck ; and thus in silence 
the great secret of both their hearts 
escaped them, and Vere retired to 
his room that night with a convic- 
tion of the necessity for addressing 
Mr. Bellingham on the subject; 
an intense anxiety as to what the 
views of the old gentleman—easy- 
going though he was—might be; 
and, more than all, a sense that 
the joy of being loved by a girl so 
beautiful and brilliant as Virginia 
was not without its shadow, and 
this shadow was her dangerous 
cousin. 

That he was the lurker, inspired 
by jealousy, suspicion, and rage, 
Vere could scarcely doubt ; and 
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he smiled scornfully at his own 
thoughts ; for he felt intense pique, 
annoyance, and degradation at the 
idea of such ignoble rivalry. In 
England he had been jealous of 
that tall oaf Derinzy ; but Moreno 
was a rival of a very different 
stamp—an outlawed man of colour 
and a reckless desperado, who had 
registered a terrible vow that he 
would shoot down like a dog any 
one coming between himself and 
his cousin; one who was quite 
capable of keeping his word, and 
whom Vere knew to be lurking on 
the estate unknown to Mr. Belling- 
ham. 

‘Bah! thought Vere; ‘if the 
worst comes to the worst, I don’t 
believe the fellow will dare to 
cross me !’ 

And then he thrust all thought 
of him aside, to dwell upon the 
soft image of Virginia and the joy 
of the past evening—that long and 
silent embrace so near her sleeping 
father’s chair ; and then came pain- 
ful doubts of how the affair would 
end—doubts he would fain have 
shrunk from amid the flush ofa 
new passion, but yet was com- 
pelled to face and sift. 

This new love had filled up the 
vacuum—the craving for some one 
to love and be loved by—that 
Gertrude had left in his heart. 
Well, that object was so far at- 
tained, and with considerable 
celerity ; but Virginia’s father might 
have serious objections, and the 
morrow might see the door of 
Mango Garden closed on Vere for 
ever. If the old gentleman’s views 
were favourable, what might his 
stipulations be? Could Vere con- 
sent to leave his regiment—the 
Eighth, to which he was so passion- 
ately attached—could he relinquish 
England, and settle for life in the 
West Indies? With all his love 
for Virginia, these would be bitter 
pills to swallow. Though Mr. 
Bellingham always spoke of Eng- 
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land as ‘ home’ he had never been 
there, nor had any of his predeces- 
sors been since the days of the 
Cromwellian colonel ; and he had 
no more idea of going there than 
to the summit of the Andes; so 
in this instance, prejudice on one 
hand and tender affection on the 
other might raise serious barriers 
on the part of her father, though 
‘home is not any special house or 
piece of ground in the universe; it 
is only that spot or succession of 
spots where a man sits under the 
shadow ofa vine he has planted, 
and gathers his household treasures 
around him. Home, thus, is every- 
where on earth,’ 

But ‘home’ in the West, as in 
the East, Indies, and in all our 
colonies, means Britain. The mer- 
chant receives his consignments 
from ‘home; the regiment is go- 
ing ‘home ;’ and usually all who go 
to these climes have ever a vague 
hope—have ever the desire—that 
on realising a competence they 
will go ‘home’—a hope, in too 
many instances, fated never to be 
realised. But Mr. Bellingham 
never thought of England as ‘home’ 
in this sense. He only used the 
term by force of habit; for his real 
home, like the graves of his family, 
lay under the shadow of the vast 
hills that look down on Morant 
Bay ; and Vere knew not what he 
had to hope for from the old West 
India planter. 

The morrow was to produce 
much, more than Vere could quite 
anticipate; and though it might be 
the last night he should ever sleep 
under the same roof with Virginia 
Bellingham, he slept eventually. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MANUEL MORENO. 


Fut of her love, her new-born 
joy, and all the happy thoughts it 
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suggested, Virginia Bellingham left 
her room betimes on the morrow 
and issued into the garden, where 
she could sit in a bower and watch 
the windows of Vere, on whose 
breast she had reclined last night; 
and dreamily the girl rehearsed all 
that episode again and again. 

Around her the garden, in its 
tropical beauty, was a veritable 
Eden ; yet flowers are seldom cul- 
tivated in the Antilles, as they 
flourish wild, but are splendid in 
their tints and wondrous in their 
beauty ; and the bower in which 
she sat was shaded by shaddock 
and custard-apple trees, about the 
stems of which twined the grape 
and the tendrils of the melon, and 
on their branches could be seen 
from time to time the large and 
bright green lizard named the gu- 
ana, which is harmless, beautiful, 
and, singular to say, fond of music; 
and, fixing her eyes on one of 
these, the girl, in the happiness of 
her heart, began to sing to it ina 
low soft voice, till a step on the 
gravel disturbed her. A fierce 
clutch was laid upon her arm, and 
two dark eyes, flaming with anger 
and evil passions, were bent upon 
hers, as she found herself face to 
face with her dreaded cousin, Ma- 
nuel Moreno. 

‘You here again!’ she exclaimed ; 
‘how rash of you! If papa sees 

ou—’ 

‘What then? and what care I 
who sees me now? With all his 
alleged goodness of heart, I know 
that he is quite capable of forget- 
ting the kinsman in the magistrate, 
and handing me over to the autho- 
rities; but now, thank Heaven, 
their tenure of office is a_ brief 
one.’ 

He breathed shortly and quickly 
as he spoke; his dark eyes were 
literally aflame with suppressed 
rage, and the copper tint of his 
face, which came of his mixture of 
Spanish and Maroon blood, was 
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pale even to ghastliness ; and alto- 
gether Manuel Moreno looked a 
very unpleasant and dangerous fel- 
low. 

‘If it is money you want, Ma- 
nuel, I have none to give you,’ 
said Virginia, with reference to 
past occasions when she had more 
than once in secret replenished 
the exchequer of the outcast. 

‘I do not want money, cousin,’ 
said he bitterly, yet sadly. 

‘What then ?” 

*I came only to see you, but I 
have seen more than I expected. 
I have seen you and your popinjay 
Englishman—your buckra officer,’ 

* Buckra! Manuel, do not speak 
thus, like—like—’ 

‘ Like what?’ he asked fiercely. 

‘Well, a negro.’ 

‘I am well-nigh one—a man of 
colour. Aha, my pretty cousin, 
it will be something to be that by 
and by.’ 

‘When, Manuel ” 

‘When every white man’s throat 
in Jamaica is cut—sliced, like a 
ripe pumpkin.’ 

‘This officer of whom you speak 
is merely my father’s guest,’ 

‘And your lover!’ 

‘You have no right to say so.’ 

‘No right, perhaps; but I have 
reason, he replied, eyeing her 
gloomily. ‘Curse him!’ 

‘Oh, why, Manuel ?” 

‘Curse him again, I say, because 
you ask me why.’ 

Virginia looked at her furious 
kinsman imploringly. Her eyes 
were limpid, pure, and soft, ever 
changeful with all their depth of 
colouring, but their tender expres- 
sion only seemed to add fire to 
the young man’s fury; yet he said 
quietly, 

‘You know, Virginia, how deeply 
I love you, and that while | live 
you shall never become the wife of 
another.’ 

‘ These words are vain and fool- 
ish,’ said she imploringly. ‘ Be- 
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gone, I implore you, lest my father 
find you here.’ 

She had then, however, a great- 
er dread of Vere appearing, and 
she knew the desperate violence 
of which Manuel was perfectly 
capable. 

‘Your father!’ said he scornfully; 
‘I shall teach him yet that I will 
have justice.’ 

‘Justice, Manuel ?’ 

‘Yes, I will have revenge; and 
what is revenge but a wild kind 
of justice ?” 

‘ But revenge on whom?’ 

‘On him—on the Englishman— 
on you, if I am crossed; as God 
hears me, I will! 

Manuel scraped a vesta against 
a tree and lit a cigar, and the cool- 
ness of the proceeding, as contrast- 
ed with the utter ferocity of his 
tone and eyes, gave double point 
to his threats. But Virginia, with 
all her dread of him, became in- 
dignant. 

‘Must I remind you, Manuel,’ 
said she, ‘that you are an outlaw, 
and that to be here is full of peril 
for you ?’ 

‘I know all that your father is 
capable of doing to me, his only 
sister's son; but among his ne- 
groes I am safe ; they know, value, 
and love me, if he and you do 
not.’ 

‘Manuel, how cruel of you to 
talk thus!’ 

‘Cruel! Come, I like that! said 
he, with a bitter laugh. ‘You loved 
me once, Virginia.’ 

‘I never loved you in the sense 
your words imply; and how dare 
you say so, Manuel?’ she asked, 
while her eyes sparkled with indig- 
nation. ‘As a cousin I tried to 
do so, all undeserving as you were 
and are, and I have certainly pitied 
you; more I could not and can- 
not do.’ 

‘I seek not even your pity, 
though I would lay down my life 
for your love. Last night I had a 
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dream, Virginia. I held you in 
my arms, and yours were around 
me lovingly. I was about to kiss 
‘you when a man tore us asunder— 
that man by whose side you sat 
and sang last night. But even in 
my dream, Virginia, I had my re- 
venge; for, in fancy, I laid him 
dead at my feet,’ added Manuel, 
in a low and concentrated voice, 
while his lips seemed to become 
parched, and his eyebrows were so 
contracted that they met together ; 
and Virginia, with all her know- 
ledge of his character, became 
filled with anguish and alarm, but 
with something of honest indigna- 
tion too. 

*You love him, then?’ asked 
Manuel huskily. 

‘By what right do you ask? 
she demanded, as she rose to with- 
draw. 

‘The right of priority.’ 

‘Fool !’ 

‘ The right of a kinsman, then.’ 

‘That. right you have forfeited.’ 

‘How? 

‘By your ingratitude to papa, 
and the disgrace brought upon us 
by your bad actions.’ 

‘Ere long, any way, I shall have 
the right of a protector,’ said he, 
with a triumphant tone ; ‘ one who 
can save you and yours from a 
miserable death.’ 

‘I know the meaning of your 
words, Manuel,’ said Virginia 
sorrowfully ; ‘they forbode your 
own destruction. For Heaven’s 
sake, I say, leave me and quit this 
place for ever!’ 

‘You utterly forbid me to hope, 
then ?” 

* Yes—now and for ever.’ 

‘ Enough ? 

He hissed the word through his 
clenched teeth as he gave her arm 
a fierce clutch, and his eyes glared 
into hers ; then he uttered a ter- 
tible malediction, and quickly left 
her. 

Virginia’s eyes were full of tears. 
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She drew up the muslin sleeve of 
her morning dress, and saw that 
her snowy arm bore the dark livid 
marks of his iron fingers ; and 
these ominous marks were visible 
to the eyes of another, who now 
approached her—Vere, who had 
seen her parting with Manuel 
Moreno ; had seen him grasp and 
menace her, and who was perfectly 
conscious of her agitation; and 
yet, inspired by a feeling that he 
could scarcely define, he ignored 
the whole affair, as he drew her 
arm caressingly within his own 
and kissed her on the cheek. 

He could not trust himself to 
speak of Manuel Moreno to Vir- 
ginia; his utter disdain of such a 
rival was too strong within him— 
an outlaw, a horse-stealer, a felon, 
and a débauché, it was altogether 
too absurd to think of him; yet, 
at that moment, he disliked the 
general air of Virginia, and her 
decidedly distraite aspect. He was 
in perfect ignorance of all that had 
passed, and he could only think, 
What power, if any, had this devil- 
ish cousin over her, and were wo- 
men, as cynical Kyrle Desborough 
was wont to aver, ‘all alike’? 

Hehadseen herbare her armafter 
Manuel’s angry clutch, and even 
now he could see the marks left 
by his fingers on her tender skin 
beneath the thin and delicate mus- 
lin sleeve ; and Vere clenched his 
teeth as he thought, How dared the 
fellow to touch her thus? 

Terror lest Manuel should be 
lurking near, and that some un- 
seemly rencontre might take place, 
made Virginia at once retire in- 
doors with Vere, who in the 
delight of her presence soon for- 
got all about her troublesome kins- 
man. 

His intentions of speaking at an 
early period to Mr. Bellingham on 
the subject of his favour or consent 
were frustrated for the time by the 
absence of the old gentleman, 
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who, with his overseer, as Quashy 
informed him with a remarkable 
grin, which Vere remembered at a 
future time, had gone to a distant 
part of the estate, where there was 
a species of riot among the negroes 
of a village ; and thus left utterly 
alone with Virginia, the hours 
passed by of a day of delight that, 
for various reasons, he was never to 
forget, because of the events that 
followed it. 

As Vere gazed fondly at her he 
thought what a creditable wife she 
would be even in London society, 
or to parade under the critical 
eyes of Gertrude Templeton—for 
Gertrude was nothing now to him. 
Yet he instinctively shrank from 
the idea of such a parade ; and as 
Virginia turned her eyes to his 
there was in them a light that was 
not the light of the tropical sun, 
but the light that God gives to the 
eyes of those who love and love 
truly—the light that, once seen, is 
never forgotten. 

Nor did Vere forget that tender 
light when other days came—and 
these days were coming faster than 
he could anticipate. 

Noon had passed ; there was no 
appearance cf Mr. Bellingham’s 
return, and Vere was roused from 
his dream of pleasure by Quashy— 
the inevitable Quashy, who seem- 
ed to be most annoying, watchful, 
and ubiquitous—bringing him on a 
silver salver two letters, which he 
announced had just been ‘ brought 
by one buckra soldier from Morant 
Bay.’ 

The missives proved to be one 
from Kyrle Desborough and an- 
other from Toby Finch ; so, while 
Virginia lingeringly left him to 
make her usual afternoon toilette, 
Vere opened the letter of his old 
friend first, and, under all his pre- 
sent circumstances and surround- 
ings, the contents provoked his 
laughter sometimes. 

‘How are you, old fellow—well 
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and jolly, I hope? The old West 
Indian question, when asking after 
a friend’s health, “Is that man dead 
yet ?” is no longer in use now ; but 
if not dead to the mess, to us, and 
to the world, you are something 
near it, by all accounts. What the 
deuce is all this we have heard from 
Toby Finch? And how long do 
you mean to leave your detachment 
to that deluded youth, who has 
gone wild after some coloured girl ? 
and how long do you mean to 
linger in those bowers of Armida 
called Mango Garden? ‘When 
you are ill-used by one woman 
there is great comfort in telling it 
to another, because, in nine times 
out of ten, the other always takes 
your side.” Do you find it so with 
the bride of the Blue Mountains— 
the queen of sugar-cane and sugar- 
candy? This has been a mighty 
prosaic proceeding on your part. 
Toby tells us how you fell in with 
your divinity and won her eternal 
gratitude, not by rescuing her from 
a mad bull or a runaway steed at 
the verge of a terrific cliff, from 
Maroons or tigers, or anything else 
you choose, but by simply offering 
her the use, or the share rather, of 
an umbrella, just as you might 
have done to a little milliner in 
Oxford Street. I hear that she is 
lovely enough to put in peril a 
love that was true, that was freely 
and frankly returned, and not 
hedged round by the conventional 
selfishness of aristocratic snob- 
bery. 

‘You know what I mean, old 
fellow. She may be wooed and 
won, whisper revenge and wounded 
self-esteem, especially if you still 
remember that frigid “cut” at Farn- 
borough. Farnborough! How 
long ago it seems since that cool 
and delicious spring morning, when 
the Sebastopol bell clanged ten, 
and we marched from Aldershot 
to that wretched little railway 
station which is associated only 
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with the arrival and departure of 
red-coats! But don’t hook yourself 
in revenge, whatever you do, and 
rush from single blessedness into 
double wretchedness ; but remem- 
ber with Pope that 


‘« Woman is at best a contradiction still.” ’ 


(‘How cynical poor Kyrle is! 
thought Vere; ‘ but then he knows 
not Virginia.’) 

‘Stick to your Creole, old fellow, 
at least while the affaire du ceur 
lasts. Few of us have tenacity 
of character enough to adhere to 
one damsel, an absent one espe- 
cially ; and you remember Tommy 
Moore’s advice—* When far from 
the lips of those that we love,” &c. 
Though I say stick to your Creole 
for fun and to fill up the time, 
don’t make a fool of yourself fur- 
ther. I promised more than one 
girl at Aldershot to bring you safe 
home again; and I hear that Zz 
delle Bellingham is the most capri- 
cious little beauty that ever broke 
a man’s heart, and is just as much 
a creature to look beautiful and 
be admired—not loved—as any in 
the Lady’s Mile at home. But 
now, all joking apart,’ added Kyrle, 
‘a shindy is decidedly impending 
in Jamaica, and something seems 
at hand more exciting than a sham 
fight on the Lines at Chatham or 
the Fox Hills at Aldershot.’ 

As a species of addendum to 
this, the missive of Toby Finch 
contained but two lines : 

‘Return zvstant/y—a row on the 
fapis ; we are to be under arms all 
night !” 

Delay after this intelligence was 
impossible, and Vere knew that, 
at all hazards, he must immediately 
repair to his post. 

Virginia heard that he had re- 
ceived letters, and drew near him, 
her rapid and earnest glance bring- 
ing with it a quick and sweetly 
thrilling sense of their secret un- 
derstanding. 
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‘And you must leave me?’ she 
asked. 

‘Instantly, darling; but for a 
little time only, | hope.’ 

He looked tenderly down on 
the little white face that was so 
lovingly upturned to his ; there was 
a brief embrace, a long and clinging 
kiss—a kiss that was not unseen, 
for Manuel Moreno and Quashy 
were both lurking near, in a thicket 
of shaddock-trees ; and in another 
minute Vere was galloping, with 
all the speed one of Mr. Belling- 
ham’s best horses could exert, back 
to Morant Bay. 

The unconcealed tenderness of 
the farewell and long gaze of Vir- 
ginia after her departing lover, till 
a turn of the avenue shut him out 
from view, filled Manuel with rage 
and jealousy, while the negro 
rolled his great eyes hideously, for 
he too had his thoughts of @ w/zte 
wife. 

‘By golly, Massa Moreno, we 
must do for that buckra soldier !’ 
he exclaimed; ‘cut um throat— 
pull out his gizzard—have um liver 
reeking hot—have um _ heart's 
blood! Oh, lorry gorry, Massa 
Manuel ! 

‘ Yes, Quashy, the time has come 
now when we shall make an end 
of these cursed whites, and be free 
—free as air—free as the men of 
Hispaniola—lords of the soil we 
tread on!’ replied the other, in a 
low voice of concentrated passion. 
‘Then you will stand by me to- 
night, Quashy ?” 

‘To the death, Massa Manuel— 
to the death, by golly 

Then the confederates—for such 
they were—shook hands with stern 
energy and separated. 

That evening seemed a long, 
long one to Virginia, and she felt 
intensely lonely without Vere. He 
had become, as it were, a member 
of their little circle, and in the 
pleasant abandon of daily inter- 
course he had been taken into all 
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the family plans and projects ; and 
while she dreamed and mused over 
the absence of her lover she forgot 
that her father had not yet returned, 
and that his visit to the negro vil- 
lage was somewhat protracted. 

On reaching Morant Bay Vere 
found his detachment all quartered, 
for the time, in an empty gran- 
ary, with forty rounds of ammu- 
nition per man in their pouches ; 
for ‘the row’ referred to by Toby 
Finch was supposed to be immi- 
nent, and it was necessary to have 
their party together and at the 
ready disposal of the local authori- 
ties. 

A quarter-guard was detailed, a 
sentinel posted at the granary gate, 
and the evening melted into night 
so tranquilly that Vere began to 
hope the alarm was a false one, 
and to speculate upon his return 
to Mango Garden. 

The sun had long since sunk 
into the blue Caribbean Sea; the 
atmosphere was cool and pure, yet 
inducive of languor; the fireflies 
were flashing about, and the silver 
moon was rising above the jagged 
peaks of the Blue Mountains, when 
Vere, tired of Toby’s chatter, and, 
more than all, of his persistent 
quizzing and chaff about Virginia 
Bellingham, went forth to muse on 
that young lady and enjoy a 
havannah, taking the precaution, 
however, to have his sword and 
revolver with him. 

Humming a song in unison with 
the hour—a song Virginia had 
playfully sung to him more than 
once, and was old enough and 
quaint enough to have been brought 
to Jamaica by Colonel Obadiah 
Bellingham of the Ironsides— 


‘ When the hollow drum has beat to bed, 
And the little fifer hangs his head ; 
When still and mute 
Is the Moorish flute, 
And watching guards nod wearily'— 


‘By Jove, we are in for it at 
last!’ he suddenly exclaimed, as 
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the clangour of drums, bells, cries, 
and conch-shells came suddenly 
upon the breeze, while flames be- 
gan to redden the sky in various 
directions ; but to Vere’s eye they 
seemed chiefly in the direction of 
Mango Garden, a conviction that 
filled his soul with terror and ap- 
prehension, lest Mr. Bellingham’s 
most gloomy anticipations were 
about to be realised in terrible 
earnest. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A GLANCE HOMEWARD. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that. start- 
ling cry, which terrified all the 
hoysehold at Winklestoke, poor 
Rosamund had only fainted, and 
was brought round by the care of 
her maids and the old house- 
keeper; and amid all his joy at 
her recovery Sir Ayling had one 
emotion of selfish satisfaction— 
that he had escaped the nine days’ 
wonder her death must have occa- 
sioned among that sinall section 
of mankind, the fashionable world 
of London. 

For many days after her arrival 
at Winklestoke the girl was seri- 
ously ill, but in spirit rather than 
body. 

Their marriage, with all its ela- 
borations of ceremonial, had been 
accomplished. To the fullest ex- 
tent Rosamund had indulged her 
sorrow and aversion ; but ere long 
the turbulence of both had begun 
to subside, though the conviction, 
the keen sense, that her life was 
cast away and would be a loveless 
and joyless one, pressed heavily 
on her heart, but more as a still 
grief than an active one; and there 
was one emotion, most useful per- 
haps towards cure, a conviction 
that stole sometimes upon her, 
that she had been without pro- 
per pride in permitting a secret 
attachment to overcome her fancy, 
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and if this strengthened, the time 
might come when she might with 
apparent, if not real, tranquillity 
behold Kyrle Desborough the hus- 
band of another. 

Another! Married though she 
was, she recoiled from the thought 
of hat as yet. 

Her marriage was not the reali- 
sation of a young girl’s dream of 
what such a tie should be. All 
those phrases, so stereotyped, yet 
so true, of a union of souls, of 
ideal iove, of the communion of 
intellect and sympathy, elective 
affinities, and so forth, were tho- 
roughly dead letters in her in- 
stance. The young, innocent, and 
eager soul was thrust back upon 
itself, and Rosamund yearned for 
another love than the querulous 
heart of Sir Ayling Aidwinkle could 
accord her. 

She looked so young and charm- 
ing, though ever sweetly feminine, 
that some who watched her almost 
hoped that a time might soon 
come—was that hope cruel, un- 
charitable, or wicked?—when a 
new life would be opened unto 
her; but unfortunately for these 
speculators Sir Ayling seemed to 
grow more hale apparently day by 
day, to be ‘ quite frisky,’ as Maud 
averred, and to have taken a new 
lease of existence. 

Rosamund might have sought 
forgetfulness by plunging into the 
whirl of gaiety and such fashion- 
able dissipation as London fur- 
nishes so readily for a wealthy, 
titled, and beautiful young ma- 
tron; but a sense of something 
closely akin to shame—shame for 
her marriage—repressed the poor 
girl for many months; hence she 
shunned society instead of court- 
ing it, and recoiled upon herself. 

Some one has written with con- 
siderable truth that a man’s rea/ 
courtship should begin upon his 
wedding-day, and it seemed to be 
so with Sir Ayling Aldwinkle. In 


his senile fashion he worshipped 
the shadow of Rosamund and the 
very ground she trod on. Though 
querulous, having a decided tem- 
per of his own, and full of old ba- 
chelor habits, he was never weary 
of smiling and gazing on her, of 
patting, petting, and caressing her, 
for she was verily the idol, the 
love, the beautiful toy of his old 
age; but all this palled upon the 
girl, and it made her soul sick 
within her to know that she was, 
what she knew her own servants 
called her, ‘an oid man’s dearie.’ 
And she always felt herself like a 
ward with her old guardian, a 
daughter with her father, nay, a 
granddaughter, anything but a wife 
with her husband, whom some- 
times she would in this spirit un- 
consciously offend. 

‘My dear Sir Ayling,’ said she, 
when one day he had been petu- 
lant with her, ‘what can I do to 
please you ?” 

‘Kiss me,’ said he, as she stooped 
over his chair. 

And she did so, but it was on 
the top of his da/d head ; and this 
became a source of irritation by 
all it suggested. 

Of the unquestionable mag- 
nificence and luxury of Winkle- 
stoke she had never taken heed. 
They were associated with too 
much of unhappiness and degra- 
dation in her mind, connected, as 
she deemed them, with the price 
for which her mother bartered 
her. 

There was ever a solemn hush 
about the grand old house, a kind 
of repose, but no real joy. It was 
their honeymoon, and they would 
have no visitors for some weeks 
to come. She was sated with fine 
clothes and the family jewels, to 
which her husband and her friends 
had added more diamond crosses 
and hearts, brooches and brace- 
lets, than she could wear in the 
longest lifetime. 
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She was certainly pleased with 
the carriages, which there had 
been no necessity for ordering 
anew, as Sir Ayling’s ‘turns out’ 
had always been perfection; but 
at one of Tattersall’s crack sales 
he had got some beautiful horses 
for her especial benefit, while a 
whole suite of rooms in the most 
pleasant wing of Winklestoke had 
been furnished for her with luxury 
and splendour befitting a princess. 
Yet Rosamund felt as if she spent 
her girlhood in a dream, and that 
it was now too late, too desperate 
a thought or hope, ever to begin 
life over again. She could ima- 
gine no future, and nothing but 
passing the days in dull and dog- 
ged calmness if possible. 

She thought she had got over her 
fancy for Kyrle Desborough, and 
had begun to think of him as we 
do of those who are dead and gone, 
as utterly beyond her reach; and 
oh, how long, long ago it seemed 
since that night of passion and be- 
wilderment in the conservatory! 
The kiss and the abstraction of 
her glove—it was all a bagatelle 
to him, as we have shown, a mere 
bit of fun, pour passer le temps; but 
Rosamund had never, never for- 
gotten the episode; for Kyrle’s 
kiss was the first, last, and only 
one that had ever stirred her heart. 

One day it chanced that her 
maid was assorting or clearing out 
some of Rosamund’s wardrobes 
in her dressing-room, and in one 
of the drawers thereof she found a 
coloured photo of Kyrle Desbo- 
rough in full uniform, with all his 
medals and the V.C. on his breast; 
and Rosamund had some trouble 
in concealing from the inquiring 
eyes of her abigail the emotion 
this discovery excited within her. 

She thrust it back, closed the 
drawer, and sighed bitterly. Anon, 
when alone, she drew forth the 
miniature, which brought before 
her to the life Kyrle’s dark and 
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handsome face, with his bright pe- 
culiar smile, and she gazed at it 
with an expression of eye that 
might have puzzled Sir Ayling, 
and certainly would not have met 
with his approval. 

Then something like an emotion 
of guilt came over her, and she 
felt her pale face flush scarlet. She 
thought of Robin Gray, and the 
words, 


‘I daurna think o’ Jamie, for that would be 
asin; 

and kissing the senseless card, put 

it gently in the fire, and watched 

the flame consume it. 

Never more would she trust 
herself to look upon that hand- 
some face again, with such emo- 
tions at least. Subsequent events, 
by a species of distempered fancy 
perhaps, had made this dead love 
a dearer and treasured thought to 
the girl; but the tears she often 
shed over it in secret were seen by 
Heaven alone, and when yielding 
to such thoughts she would deem 
herself both weak and wicked. 

‘To him I could be nothing 
now even if we met,’ she would 
ponder; ‘but was I ever any- 
thing? We could but meet as 
strangers who had never known 
each other ; and, thank Heaven, 
there is but a slender chance of 
our ever meeting at all. Yet how 
dear he was to me in secret!—how 
dear he can never know.’ 

‘Are you quite happy, darling ?” 
her mother asked her, with a 
hypocrisy that kindled the ire of 
the girl. 

“Of course I am, mamma,’ she 
replied; ‘I have the most splendid 
jewels, the most brilliant toilette 
in London, and I go to the Draw- 
ing-room next week. What more 
could I desire ?’ 

But the smile of Rosamund was 
a ghastly one. Would the soft 
tints of the sweet wild rose ever 
come back to her cheek, or the 
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heart-born laugh arise on her lips 
again ? 

Sir Ayling could perceive that 
her spirits drooped more than her 
outward system; she seemed more 
melancholy and full of thought 
when she deemed herself unno- 
ticed, and often smiled when she 
was saddest, and every way affect- 
ed to appear otherwise than she 
really was—miserable. 

3ut she was not entirely without 
food for other thoughts. The mys- 
terious woman who had been pre- 
sent at her marriage, and whose 
face and glance seemed to exer- 
cise a curious effect upon her hus- 
band, had been seen by her more 
than once in the vicinity of Winkle- 
stoke when no one seemed to 
know anything about it; and once, 
when driving in her pony phaeton 
through the park, she was almost 
certain that she had seen Sir Ayl- 
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ing part—and with some empresse- 
ment, though in great haste—from 
her at a wicket in a thick holly 
hedge, beyond the screen of which 
Rosamund could see him, if he it 
was, no further. 

Rosamund was conscious too, 
as the woman passed her, of de- 
tecting in her face a strange, sar- 
donic, and bitter smile, the source 
of which was a puzzle or a pro- 
blem the weary spirit of the girl 
disdained to solve by making the 
slightest inquiry. 

But a time was in the future—a 
time remote then—when an event 
was to occur and a meeting to take 
place that was destined to exercise 
a terrible and evil influence on the 
lonely reveries, the sad thoughtful 
hours of the girl-wife—hours spent 
in solemn dreariness of summer 
and autumnal twilight. 


[To be continued. ] 





SWEETHEART. 


——_—>— 


No tinsel trickeries hast thou, sweetheart ; 
No novel fashions of an old deceit 
To bring each foolish flatterer to thy feet ; 
In such unwisdom thou canst take no part: 


But thou art nobler far! 


And as thou art, 


So are thy deeds; not proffering as fine wheat 
The worthless chaff of some Circean cheat, 
But heart for true heart offering at Love’s mart. 


For amulet thou hast thy truthfulness, 

And for thy charm thy sweet simplicity ; 
Thy gracious eyes make captive but to bless ; 
For, lo, while subject to Love’s slavery 
Our willing hearts this ancient truth confess, 

Ta serve the noblest is true liberty. 


S. WADDINGTON. 














WOMAN'S WORK. 


——> 


ALTHOUGH of late years there has 
sprung up, from time to time, a 
certain number of individuals eager 
to impress the public with the im- 
portance of their mission in con- 
nection with their being the cham- 
pions or leaders of the so-called 
Woman’s Rights Movement, they 
have not been able to obtain so 
high a place in the world’s estima- 
tion as many of them must have 
wished. The world may have been 
wrong in giving them the cold 
shoulder; but we are inclined to 
think that, in letting their pets die 
a natural death, the majority have 
done well, and the loss has been 
but a small one; and could the 
various schemes brought forward 
in theory during the last twenty 
years have been put into practice, 
we firmly believe not one of them 
would have stood the test, simply 
because they were founded upon 
fiction, not fact. The mothers, 
wives, and daughters of England 
still love and reverence their va- 
rious titles, and object to have an 
imaginary grievance thrust upon 
them ; so while a portion of their 
number press eagerly forward to 
join the rank ofagitators, others still 
give their loving service to home 
duties. Yet it must be owned 
that many true-hearted women are 
still seeking their proper place in 
the world. A middle-class family 
of, say, eight persons, six of them 
daughters, must contain, so to 
Speak, a certain quantity of waste 
material, which, could it find suit- 
able scope elsewhere for its super- 
fluous energy, would prove of im- 
mense value. Then again, think 


of the hundreds of educated women 
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dragging on from day to day with 
scarcely enough to keep life to- 
gether, who, for the privilege of 
being called ladies, are content to 
give up many comforts that even 
the common domestic servant can 
claim as aright. And so the cry 
that has gone forth from these 
toilers, and even from their richer 
sisters, for something to do worthy 
of the name of true work, has 
been heard above the clamour 
made by those whose only motive 
is to unsex and remove women 
from their home influence, and 
who, by a mistaken thought of add- 
ing to what they call their import- 
ance, are ready to pursue a course 
that must lower them in the re- 
spect of every sensible man or 
woman. But surely those who are 
doing their best in circumstances 
beset with difficulties and cares, 
which none but themselves are 
aware of, do no wrong in wishing 
for something different from their 
present life. So long as the 
womanly nature is there, so long 
will the want be felt for an object 
upon which womanly love and 
Can 
such women as these ever find that 
want satisfied by the inducement 
offered by the chance of becom- 
ing lawyers, captains, or doctors? 
Truly, no; and so they still endure 
their present daily crosses in pre- 
ference to occupying what they 
know would be false positions, 
and which would bring no real 
relief, for they would be without 
the comfort they now enjoy, in 
knowing that, though their duty may 
not be congenial to them, yet, 
prayerfully and trustingly perform- 
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ed, it brings with it the promised 
blessing. 

We think the old saying, of the 
demand being equalled by the sup- 
ply, still holds good; and the want 
so long felt by woman has been 
met by the creation of educated 
lady-nurses. Of course there must 
be some drawback to its success 
at first; every reform has had, in 
its early days, to struggle against 
opposition. But, thanks to the 
generosity of our English press, 
which is always ready to bring for- 
ward and advance the interests of 
a really good cause, and to such 
women as the late Lady Augusta 
Stanley, who was amongst the first 
to perceive the importance of the 
movement, we do not fear that the 
public will be slow to recognise 
and support such an institution; 
for no man can object to it on the 
score that the right of being the 
bread-winner is being snatched 
from him, as in many cases, such 
as the employment of women- 
clerks, telegraphic and other, it 
undoubtedly is. However good 
doctors men make, they are at 
best but poor nurses ; for, not to 
mention the more important duties 
incumbent upon them, the pecu- 
liarly tender touch which belongs 
to woman alone, and that quick 
instinct that prompts them to anti- 
cipate a wish before uttered, must 
always be wanting on a man’s part. 

Besides urging the intellectual 
side of this matter upon our fellow- 
men,we would ask them, as fathers, 
to consider the great benefit likely 
to result to their daughters in 
earning their livelihood at what can 
never be in any sense detrimental 
to them, but which, if they apply 
their minds earnestly to the cause, 
contains the elements of all that is 
ennebling and good,—an occupa- 
tion entirely free from the mere 


superstitious sentiment that drives 
sO many of our women into the 
convent, or causes them to over- 
tax their bodily strength in what 
is too often hysterical religion. In 
becoming a hospital nurse, a wo- 
man finds opportunity for self-de- 
nial in its healthiest form. 

Nor do we fear an overflow of 
suitable applicants, for many wo- 
men naturally shrink from witness- 
ing physical suffering in others to 
an extent that no amount of train- 
ing could overcome ; others again 
would be disqualified by want of 
muscular strength or by general 
weakness of constitution. So the 
hardier sisters pass on to their new 
posts, the weaker ones remaining 
at their old occupation, rendered 
easy, and in a measure pleasurable, 
by the undue pressure being re- 
moved. And if, on the parents’ 
part, there still remains a reluct- 
ance to allow their daughters to 
undertake such praiseworthy work, 
we would ask them to visit one of 
our London hospitals, to make in- 
quiries into the rules, and mark 
the perfect order, cleanliness, and 
happy calm that (despite the suffer- 
ing that must exist) pervade the 
place and all its inmates. We feel 
sure, after such a visit, that they 
will be favourably impressed with 
the whole system, and will no 
longer hesitate. 

So we bid the new work God 
speed; and if, in course of time, 
we can boast of a collecting day 
for our hospital nurses, we venture 
to say there will not be a Christian 
thinker in England who will not be 
eagerly willing to add, according 
to his means, to the amount that 
will help to support the sisters in 
their responsible yet blessed task 
of ministering to the sick ones 
around them. 

L. J. E. BROOKS. 
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4A CURIOUS CASE OF KLEPTOMANIA. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM,’ ‘A Toss-UP,’ ETC. 


—_—_~>——. 


Messrs. Maspré & Co.’s famous 
Magasin de Joaillerie in the Rue 
de la Paix is literally the most bril- 
liant emporium of brilliants in Paris. 
They have farures there ranging 
in price from five thousand to over 
fifty thousand pounds. 

It is well known that Messrs. 
Maspré, who figure among the 
largest importers of rough stones 
from India, Brazil, and the Cape, 
keep one clear sixth part of the 
revolving disks in the great Am- 
sterdam grinding and _ polishing 
mills in constant operation to sup- 
ply the requirements of their ex- 
tensive business, most of the more 
important transactions in high- 
priced jewelry being effected at 
least through their intermediary. In 
fact, the establishment in the Rue 
de la Paix is the almost universal 
resort of all opulent visitors to Paris 
who wish to purchase jewelry, from 
a simple ring or set of studs up to 
a complete parure. 

So it was by no means an extra- 
ordinary occurrence, but simply in 
the customary run of the house’s 
business, that on a fine morning 
in June 1875 an elegant sump- 
tuously-appointed chariot, drawn 
by four splendid grays, with coach- 
man and two footmen in blue and 
silver to match, drew up at the 
grand portal of this resplendent 
palace of gems. The panels of 
the chariot had painted on them 
for armorial bearings a hand half 
closed clutching at a diadem, 
with the single word ‘ Prendo’ for 
motto. The sole occupant of the 
carriage was a tall handsome gen- 
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tleman, dressed with elegant sim- 
plicity. 

The two footmen hastened to 
open the coach-door and let down 
the steps. The gentleman descend- 
ed, and entered the emporium, 
where he was received with obse- 
quious politeness by M. Joannot, the 
acting chief partner of the firm, and 
manager of the show and sale de- 
partment, who saw at a glance that 
he had before him a fresh arrival 
in the gay city, obviously a man 
of substantial wealth. The gentle- 
man asked to be shown some rings. 
He spoke with a strongly-marked 
English accent, but with perfect 
propriety and fluency of language, 
quite in keeping with his distin- 
guished aristocratic air and man- 
ners. He proved himself at once 
one of those model customers in 
whom merchants delight, rapid in 
selection and decision, and dis- 
daining all paltry attempts at cheap- 
ening; for in less than five minutes 
he had purchased a diamond-and- 
ruby ring for fifty pounds, paid for 
it with a Bank-of-England note, 
left the shop with a courteous half- 
bend of the head, and reéntered 
his carriage, which immediately 
drove off in the direction of the 
Place Vendéme. 

The chariot had hardly proceed- 
ed some twenty yards on its way, 
and M. Joannot was still engaged 
in replacing the cards with the 
rings from which the purchase had 
been selected, when another aris- 
tocratic-looking stranger, dressed 
with scrupulous neatness in fault- 
less black, hastily entered the place, 
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and, addressing M. Joannot, asked, 
with some slight embarrassment, 
whether the gentleman who had 
left this moment had not perchance 
inadvertently omitted to pay for 
his purchases. The manager was 
just going to reply in the negative, 
when his eye, chancing to fall on 
one of the cards, detected the ab- 
sence of a costly diamond ring. 
He felt considerably surprised. 
He briefly told his questioner that 
he missed a gem worth two thou- 
sand francs. 

‘I thought so,’ said the gentle- 
man, who also spoke with a strong 
English accent. ‘ My friend, Mr. 
Chester, is a little absent-minded 
occasionally. Will you kindly per- 
mit me to pay for the ring?’ and 
he drew from his breast a bulky 
portfolio crammed with Bank-of- 
England notes, from which he se- 
lected a hundred-pound one, and 
handed it over to the manager. 
Having received his change, he 
hurriedly left the place, and jump- 
ed into a tilbury, obviously wait- 
ing for him, in charge of a dimi- 
nutive tiger, on the opposite side 
of the street, which at once drove 
off rapidly in the track of ‘ Mr. 
Chester’s’ carriage. 

‘Rather a queer go—very!’ 
muttered the manager. ‘ Absent- 
minded! ’Um, ha! Well, it mat- 
ters not. People who can afford to 
pay for it may surely be permitted 
to indulge in absent-mindedness,’ 
he added, with a slight chuckle. 

Some three or four days after, 
the new aristocratic slightly absent- 
minded customer paid another 
visit to the emporium. M. Joan- 
not, happening to glance accident- 
ally over the way, just when ‘ Mr. 
Chester’ was entering the place, 
saw the same tilbury with the same 
diminutive tiger and the same gen- 
tleman in black stopping on the 
opposite side. 

‘Mr. Chester’ bought a small 
diamond cross this time, for which 
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he paid eighty pounds in two thou- 
sand-franc notes. The manager 
watched him closely, but he did 
not see him touch any other article 
besides the one purchased by him. 
Yet when, after ‘Mr. Chester's’ 
departure, his friend made his ap- 
pearance and put his query in the 
same way as before, M. Joannot 
discovered, to his intense amaze- 
ment, that another valuable trinket 
was gone. ‘ Mr. Chester's’ friend 
paid at once cheerfully the amount 
demanded for the missing gem. 

The same thing was repeated 
several times, until the amount of 
‘Mr. Chester’s’ purchases, overt 
and covert, reached twelve hundred 
pounds, and ‘Mr. Chester’s’ friend 
had come to drop all preliminary 
inquiry, contenting himself with a 
simple ‘ How much? and unques- 
tioningly handing over the sum 
demanded. 

One day, when ‘ Mr. Chester’s’ 
friend had just disbursed another 
cool hundred for another of the 
absent-minded man’s covert pur- 
chases, a gentleman entered the 
emporium, and came up to the 
said friend, whose hand he most 
warmly shook with manifestations 
of intense delight 

‘ Mydear Sir Jonathan,’ he cried, 
in English, ‘this is an agreeable 
surprise, indeed. I saw your til- 
bury, and Tim told me you were 
in here. What are you doing in 
this Tophet of perdition ?’ 

‘ Ah, delighted to meet you once 
more, my dear prince,’ responded 
the gentleman addressed as Sir 
Jonathan. ‘How is her most 
charming highness, the Princess 
Olga? Is she with you?’ 

‘No, worse luck. Monaco holds 
her still in its Armida’s garden of 
trente-d-quarante and roulette. In 
the last twomonths she has dropped 
fifty thousand roubles. Well, she 
can afford it, and we all have our 
foibles. I am in treaty for the 
H6tel Guébriant; and, when every- 
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thing is arranged, she will join me 
here for the season. But, let me 
repeat my question, what are you 
doing here, Sir Jonathan ?” 

‘ The unhappy old game, prince, 
I am sorry to say, has brought 
me to Paris. Lord ——, my poor 
brother-in-law, has another fit upon 
him—you understand me—and I 
am here to guard against any unto- 
ward consequences.’ 

‘What a sad pity! Happily, 
with his and your unlimited wealth, 
it does not matter so much,’ 

‘True, one must make the 
best of it. Fortunately, he is much 
more reasonable now than he used to 
be. In London I had to pay forty 
thousand pounds once for a parure, 
which fetched only eighteen thou- 
sand when sold by us afterwards. 
There were twenty-two thousand 
clean gone. Not a flea-bite even 
to a millionaire.’ 

‘Why, Sir Jonathan, that is al- 
most as bad as Paul Demidow’s 
purchase of the Sancy diamond, 
for which he gave half a million 
roubles in 1835, to sell it for 
625,000 francs the year after here 
in Paris, as my father used to tell 
me. Where is the earl staying ?’ 

‘We have taken the Hotel Choi- 
seul in the Rue St. Dominique for 
the season. We shall be delighted 
to see you. Will you come to the 
countess’s—I mean Mrs. Chester’s 
—soirée to-night? For we are here 
in the strictest imcog. Permit me 
to hand you our card for your 
guidance. What say you, prince; 
may we expect you ?” 

* My dear Sir Jonathan, I accept 
your kind invitation with the great- 
est pleasure. You may depend 
upon my coming. If you are dis- 
engaged now, you will perhaps do 
me the favour to look at a new 
carriage which I have just had built 
for the princess. I know you are 
an exquisite judge of such matters.’ 

‘ Delighted, my dear prince. My 
Tim will drive us where you order.’ 
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The two gentlemen left arm in 
arm. 

M. Joannot, who was a pretty 
good linguist, had paid close atten- 
tion to the conversation between 
the two ; so had another gentleman 
apparently, who had come to have 
a valuable bracelet repaired, and 
a large sapphire put in the centre, 
in lieu of the one which, he said, 
had dropped out accidentally, and 
been lost. 

‘Doyou know those gentlemen?’ 
asked this customer of M. Joannot. 

* Not much,’ replied the manager. 
‘The one is an Englishman, the 
other a Russian, I think. This 
much I gathered from their conver- 
sation.’ 

‘I knew both of them in London 
when I was over there some years 
ago. The Russian is Prince Barya- 
tinski, who owns no end of square 
leagues of the finest estates in 
Southern Russia, and whose wife, 
the Princess Olga, only daughter 
and sole heiress of the late Prince 
Trubetzkoi, is even wealthier than 
her husband, but who drops a large 
portion of her princely revenue on 
the fapis vert. The Englishman is 
Sir Jonathan Carruthers, the opu- 
lent banker, who owns some fifty 
thousand hectares of the best land 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire. He 
is said to be worth three million 
pounds sterling. His only sister 
and heiress—he is a bachelor—is 
married to the Earl of—well, you 
can easily find out the name for 
yourself. I do not like to mention it 
here,as the noble Lord is travelling 
incognito, as I understand. Poor 
Lord ! Heis smitten witha 
formidable moral disorder, they 
say, which, despite his unencum- 
bered rent-roll of five million francs 
a year, has more than once threat- 
ened to get him into serious diffi- 
culties. He is what is called a 
kleptomane.’ 

‘A kleptomane! O, that’s it!’ 
criedthemanager. ‘ Acuriousfancy 
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for one of the real lords of creation 
to indulge in.’ 

‘ Tous les gotits sont dans la nature, 
replied the other, with a true French 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘ Why, 
quite recently, one of the scions of 
the imperial family of Russia strip- 
ped his own mother of her jewelry, 
even taking out the sapphire eyes of 
the image of the holy Virgin in his 
imperial mamma’s private chapel of 
devotion. They have shut him up, 
I understand, to make him sensible 
of the heinousness of his offence. 
Poor fellow! as if he could help it. 
It runs in the family. They are all 
afflicted with kleptomania, only 
that the supreme chief of the clan 
steals lands and men instead of gold 
and gems.’ 

M. Joannot laughed. ‘There you 
are right, sir. The King of Prus- 
sia certainly labours under the 
same affection. He stole our 
milliards from us, and unhappy 
Alsace-Lorraine.’ 

‘Yes, and he sticks to his acqui- 
sitions. With the Earl of it 
is very different. He simply cares 
about the taking; he never troubles 
about the keeping. He is always 
willing to pay even double the 
value of the thing if he can only 
cleverly manage to—annex it. It 
was the same with poor Prince 
Nicholas Constantinowitch. What 
he realised one day, he gave away 
the next to Fanny Lear or some- 
body else, which is the character of 
your true kleptomane ; whilst with 
his Prussian grand-uncle takings 
are keepings.’ 

‘Well, never mind! We have 
got pretty nigh over that little 
trouble. The hard necessity of 
the times has given our industry a 
marvellous impulse. See how our 
clock trade is flourishing.’ 

‘ Ah, that we owe to the Prussian 
officers. By Jove, how they liked 
our clocks! They seemed to be 
seized with universal pendulo- 
mania. There was once a King of 


Sardinia, a grand-uncle or great- 
grand-uncle of Victor Emanuel, I 
think, who had a most inordinate 
affection for watches and snufi- 
boxes. He robbed all the ambas- 
sadors accredited to his court. 
But he, just like the Prussians, 
would never part again with the 
acquisitions of his nimble fingers.’ 

‘ This latter sort of kleptomania,’ 
cried M. Joannot, laughing, ‘I must 
confess, I like much less than that 
of your English earl. If I wanted 
to speculate in the article, he would 
be the man for my money.’ 

*I should think so,’ laughed the 
other. ‘ He might be a good cus- 
tomer for your place. Egad! Five 
o'clock, by Jove!’ looking at his 
watch. ‘I must be off. Will you 
kindly send the bracelet to the 
Avenue de l’Alma, No. 6, au fre- 
mier. Here ismy card. Au pilai- 
sir, M. Joannot.’ 

‘Vicomte MacMahon de Ker- 
garouet de la Treille,’ muttered the 
manager. ‘A most pleasant gen- 
tleman, and so chatty. Good old 
Irish and Breton blood, and evi- 
dently related to the Marshal Pre- 
sident. I am rather glad to know 
now who Mr. Chester is. He may, 
indeed, turn out a good customer 
to our place. Five million francs 
a year—and a kleptomane! Well, 
well, he can afford it.’ 

Human nature is human nature 
all over the world. It is hardly 
to be expected that a merchant 
should reject or neglect an easy 
and promising way to dispose ad- 
vantageously of his wares. So it 
came to pass quite naturally that 
‘Mr. Chester’ had soon some 
tempting bits of rather high-priced 
jewelry placed within his reach; 
and the gentleman availed himself 
cheerfully of the opportunity thus 
generously afforded him, so that 
poor devoted Sir Jonathan and the 
countess—for after a time that lady 
would occasionally replace her 
brother in looking after ‘ Mr. Ches- 
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ter’s’ surreptitious purchases—had 
some heavy disbursements to make. 
However, neither of them ever hesi- 
tated or bargained, but paid cheer- 
fully what was demanded. In about 
two months’ time Messrs. Maspré 
had thus found a profitable market 
for some seven thousand pounds’ 
worth of jewelry. One day ‘ Mr. 
Chester’ informed the manager 
of Messrs. Maspré’s business that 
it was his intention to leave Paris 
soon for America, where he in- 
tended to pass two years. 

Now at this very time the house 
had a magnificent diamond neck- 
lace, with several very large bril- 
liants of the purest water, of a 
marketable value of a million and 
a half francs. The temptation to 
sell this, if possible, for about two 
millions to the eccentric English- 
man was overpoweringly great, and 
the manager could not resist yield- 
ing to it. 

But, strange to say perhaps, 
‘Mr. Chester’ resisted the tempta- 
tion the first time it was placed 
before him. On another visit, a 
few days after, when the gentle- 
man’s fingers were just tentatively 
advancing towards the tempting 
treasure, Sir Jonathan and the 
Countess came in rather precipi- 
tately, which they had never done 
before, and entreated ‘ Mr. Chester’ 
toleave the place with them at once. 

‘Look here, Edward,’ said Sir 
Jonathan, who seemed not to have 
the least notion that there might 
be third parties present who could 
overhear and understand what he 
was saying, ‘you had better come 
along now with Ada and me. I 
am afraid you may once again 
plunge in a little too deeply. I 
should not like you to have to 
drop twenty or thirty thousand 
pounds over another such transac- 
tion as we had once before in 
London, you remember. st 
modus in rebus, my boy ; we must 
draw the line somewhere.’ 
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‘I do not understand you, Jona- 
than,’ replied the other, a flush of 
angry passion suffusing his face. 
‘I will go with you and Ada, as I 
do not wish to have any words 
with you in her presence. But I 
would really advise you to mind 
your own business, and not trouble 
about mine. If I choose to drop 
thirty or forty thousand pounds, 
what is that to you, so long as it 
pleases me? Have I not two 
hundred thousand a year, and half 
a million lying idle now at Childs’? 
What need can there be, then, to 
interfere with me? However, I 
will go with Ada and you; so 
come along at once. A demain, 
M. Joannot.’ And, linking his 
left arm in his brother-in-law’s, 
and presenting his right arm to his 
wife, ‘Mr. Chester’ left the place, 
and the three got into the carriage 
at the door, which drove off at 
once. 

When the manager, a few minutes 
after, turned to the table on which 
the necklace had been placed, he 
found, to his intensest surprise, and, 
to tell the truth, to his inward gra- 
tification and gratulation, that the 
precious article was gone! So it 
appeared that, though he had all 
the time, as he thought, been 
closely watching ‘Mr. Chester,’ 
who had had moreover the eyes of 
his wife and his brother-in-law up- 
on him, yet that remarkably expert 
gentleman—or rather nobleman— 
had succeeded, nevertheless, in 
gratifying his kleptomanic Jen- 
chant. 

Of course it would be all right, 
thought M. Joannot; Sir Jonathan 
would take the first opportunity to 
slip away from the Earl and pay, 
however reluctantly, for the klepto- 
manically abstracted article. 

Still, strange to say, perhaps, all 
things considered, there arose some 
slight and undefined misgivingsin 
the manager’smind. It seemed sud- 
denly to strike him that a million 
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and a half was, after all, rather a 
large risk to run even for million- 
aires like him and his partner in 
the business. 

So when, after two hours’ wait- 
ing, no Sir Jonathan made his ap- 
pearance, M. Joannot had a cabrio- 
let called to the door, and drove to 
the Rue St. Dominique. 

At the Hotel Choiseul, where 
everything was apparently conduct- 
ed on the largest and noblest scale, 
he learnt that the carriage had 
been dismissed and sent back, with 
orders to the coachman and foot- 
men to take up the family at the 
opera at about half-past ten in the 
evening. 

This was satisfactory so far. 
Still somehow M. Joannot could 
not get rid of an indefinable feeling 
of disquietude, which led him about 
nine o’clock to the opera. Un- 
able to secure a place commanding 
a view of the whole front of the 
house, he had to wait patiently till 
the end of the performance. He 
found the carriage waiting outside, 
as ordered, but no ‘ Mr. Chester’ 
made his appearance, nor Sir Jona- 
than or the lady. 

The servants told him, however, 
that monseigneur, as they respect- 
fully called their master, was rather 
eccentric, and that this was not the 
first time they had known him to 
change his mind, and that most 
likely the family had by this time 
returned to the hotel. 

M. Joannot went back to the 
hétel, where he waited till three 
next morning, when his increasing 
anxiety induced him at last to make 
a carefully guarded application to 
the Rue de Jérusalem, where he 
was recommended to await the 
coming day patiently. 

Well, the morning came, and 
there were a great many more 
people eagerly and anxiously in- 
quiring after ‘ Mr. Chester’ and Sir 
Jonathan Carruthers. There was 
M. Holbein, the great general 
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agent, who had hired and splen- 
didly furnished the Hotel Choiseul, 
and supplied carriages, horses, and 
servants for the eccentric English 
millionaire, and who, having been 
paid a month in advance, had al- 
lowed two more months to run on 
and out. Indeed, he had been desired 
to call on this identical morning 
for his money. There was the 
great Chevet, with a long bill, and 
speedily a longer face. In brief, 
there were no end of purveyors of 
all kinds, who had all been desired 
to call that morning for a settle- 
ment of their accounts, and who had 
called accordingly. 

As the distinguished family could 
not be found anywhere in Paris, 
not even at the Morgue, the saga- 
cious police opined, with truly 
marvellous acuteness, that they had 
* mizzled,’ and set to work to track 
the fugitives, if possible. 

The French police enjoy a high 
reputation for particular sharpness ; 
but after all they can only see 
through a brick wall when there is 
a hole drilled through it; now 
there was no such hole in this brick 
wall, you see, so they stood before 
it as blind as bats. 

The Vicomte MacMahon de 
Kergarouet de la Treille was 
anxiously sought after; he was ev 
voyage, it appeared, and he had 
forgotten to settle his bills before 
his departure. You see, he was 
such an extremely pleasant fellow, 
as M. Joannot had remarked, and 
paying bills may not be a very 
pleasant occupation. The Marshal 
President indignantly repudiated 
all and every and any relationship 
to the Vicomte. It is ever thus: 
people in the full glare of sunshine 
will always ignore those under a 
cloud. 

Prince Baryatinski must have 
changed his mind about the Hotel 
Guébriant. He was nowhere to be 
heard of in Paris. At the Russian 
Embassy they basely pretended not 
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to know him. Perhaps he had 
gone back to Monaco to join the 
Princess Olga, and to tell her about 
the new carriage. 

The head partner and manager 
of Maspré & Co. went well-nigh 
crazy, not so much perhaps over 
the fearfully heavy loss sustained 
by the house, as over the sad re- 
flection that he had been shame- 
fully and ignominiously done. As 
the old, though much disputed, 
saying hath it, ‘Who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat,’ so he 
who deals in brilliants should surely 
himself be rather bright; and M. 
Joannot had certainly shown him- 
self the dullest of dullards, and 
as gullible as any ol who falls 
an easy prey to the ‘confidence 
trick.” At least, such was his own 
desponding impression. 
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And, as time wore on, and no 
more was heard of the noble lord, 
or the baronet, or the prince, or 
the vicomte, or—the worst of the 
matter—of the costly necklace, the 
conviction grew confirmed in M. 
Joannot that he had been the vic- 
tim of what is technically known 
as a ‘ plant’—cleverly devised and 
skilfully executed by some high 
graduates of the Academy of Crime, 
with capital at their back. 

*Prendo!’ he will occasionally 
mutter, with a tremulous voice, 
whenever his mind reverts to 
the sad experience of the past— 
*‘Prendo! I know now what he 
meant by it, the dashed impudent 
thief. Only he ought to have had 
a necklace painted in his armorial 
bearings in lieu of a diadem.’ 





SPRING. 


—»——_ 


Sweet April, blue-eyed maiden, softly stole 
Upon the scene of death where Winter lay 


In calm and breathless sleep. 


Half shivering, 


As Winter’s last-drawn icy breath bestirred 


Her robes, big teardrops slowly welled apace 
From pitying eyes, as she surveyed the scene 
Of desolation by the chilly hand 
Of monarch Winter wrought. Then once again 
With warm embrace caressed the saddened earth, 
Whose quickening pulse, responsive to her touch, 
Forth started bud and blossom into birth, 
Sweet harbingers of fruit and flower to come. 
While far and near, from tree and thicket, burst 
The song of birds, whose notes had long been hushed, 
In pan of glad welcome. 

Zephyr, too, 
Quick hastened to her side, with fragrance fraught 
Of newborn flowers bending ’neath the weight 
Of early dewdrops, diamond-like besprent 
Within their half-oped cups. While gentle May, 
Coy maiden, hovered nigh to chant the praise 
Of April's triumph and the birth of Spring. 

WALTER SEDWIN, 





SACRIFICED TO AMBITION. 


By STELLA. 


I. 


THE Beverleys lived in a very 
pretty detached house situated a 
few miles from a fashionable water- 
ing-place in the West of England. 
The house itself had no pretensions 
to grandeur whatever, but the 
gardens and flower-beds were ar- 
ranged tastefully and laid out to 
the greatest advantage ; in fact that 
was the one idea conveyed to the 
mind of an observant visitor 
throughout the whole establish- 
ment, internal and external, that 
everything was shown off to the 
greatest advantage. 

Some there were—enemies of 
the family of course—who said that 
the proud Mrs. Beverley within 
doors stinted and clipped to an 
alarming degree, for the sole pur- 
pose of pandering to her arch- 
tyrant—Show. Whatever truth 
there might be in that, her schemes 
were truly successful ; for though no 
one knew anything of the family 
pedigree or history, excepting the 
fact of a long-deceased ancestor 
having been a lady of title, which 
indeed was communicated to every 
fresh arrival almost as soon as the 
dust was shaken off his boots, yet, 
by some means or other, they had 
contrived to get a footing into the 
houses of the greatest and grandest 
in the county where they resided, 
and never was any féte or party 
complete without the presence of 
the majestic Mrs. Beverley, re- 
splendent in gleaming satins or 
shimmering silks, which well be- 
came her statuesque figure and 
coldly-chiselled features ; and that 
of her younger and most prepos- 


sessing daughter, a fascinating girl 
of eighteen, dark and gipsy-like in 
appearance, and capable of holding 
a whole roomful of people spell- 
bound with her glowing and ani- 
mated conversation. 

For the rest of the family, it may 
be said that Montague Beverley, 
the supposed head of the establish- 
ment, was verging on his eightieth 
year, and was only ‘tolerated’ in 
the house by his queenly wife and 
much-admired daughter Florence, 
both of whom looked upon him as 
an ‘aggravation,’ who had no right 
to live on to be a nuisance and an 
impediment to all their vagaries. 

Perhaps some excuse may be 
made for their way of thinking, 
when it is said that Montague 
Beverley had represented himself 
to the beautiful Rosalind Harcourt 
as a wealthy and aristocratic 
widower. Widower indeed he was; 
but wealthy! The indignant wife 
could have told a tale, had she been 
disposed, of how the brokers had 
taken possession of the house 
within twelve months of their mar- 
riage, and how the shock and up- 
set had been too much for her in 
her delicate condition, resulting 
in the premature birth of their 
first-born—a girl who was afflicted 
with a spinal complaint, and who 
had been compelled to drag out 
her childhood, and, alas, her early 
womanhood also, reclining on a 
couch, never having experienced 
the blessings that had been ac- 
corded to her younger and more 
captivating sister. How, after that 
frightful dénouement, they had 
managed to do as they did was only 
known to themselves ; but one thing 
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was given up, and that was their 
town house, and they had to resign 
themselves to a more humble home 
in the country. 

After the first burst of indigna- 
tion and grief had subsided, and 
Mrs. Montague Beverley had over 
and over again informed her ador- 
ing spouse that she had been a 
‘fool’ to marry such an ‘old bore,’ 
when she could have had suitors 
innumerable at her feet—ay, and 
suitors young, handsome, and rich; 
after many stormy interviews— 
stormy only on her side, for the 
old Benedict trembled at her 
threatening words, and subsided 
into his own gloomy thoughts on 
the subject—and after they had 
once again settled down in their 
new home, and a second child—a 
daughter who gave promise of great 
beauty and attainments—had been 
born to them, the much-aggrieved 
wife and mother agreed to face 
circumstances as they were, and 
make the most of them. 

The sole end and aim of her life 
had been ambition, to get into 
‘good society’ as she termed it, 
and get into good society she 
would ; for as her mother had great 
hopes for herself, so had she in her 
turn great hopes for her younger 
child, Florence. The elder, Made- 
line, was looked upon as a failure ; 
and bitterly had the mother fretted 
at first over her, perhaps not as a 
mother should fret over the suffer- 
ings of her child, but experiencing 
a kind of repellent disgust that 
she, who in her maiden days had 
reigned supreme in every ballroom, 
should give birth to one so unin- 
teresting, with irregular features, 
sallow complexion, and, horror of 
horrors, humpbacked!—as_ she 
called her in private, though in 
company, when asked after, Made- 
line was always spoken of as ‘my 
poor dear little sufferer,’ ‘my pa- 
tient little darling,’ &c. 

It was this feeling of being in the 
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way, as it were, that had caused 
greatsympathyto spring up between 
the father, Montague Beverley (his 
real name was John Thomas, but 
that was not aristocratic), and his 
elder daughter, Madeline. 

Often when Mrs. Beverley and 
Florence were flaunting in the 
drawing-rooms of those who came 
within the magic circle of good 
society—for the young lady had not 
long made her début in the fashion- 
able world, in which, to do her 
justice, she was indeed an orna- 
ment—the invalid would spend 
hour after hour with her aged 
father, who felt truly recompensed 
in the possession of such an affec- 
tionate child for the cares and 
troubles that he had brought upon 
his old age. 

Things had been progressing 
very favourably for the ruling god- 
desses at Myrtle Down, for invita- 
tions had poured in upon them, to 
the great delight of the mother and 
daughter, whose only thought now 
was to make the most of everything 
in the way of dress, turning, alter- 
ing, remaking, for funds were re- 
duced to a disagreeable minimum. 

In a small room up-stairs at the 
back of the house were seated Mrs. 
Montague Beverley and her younger 
daughter, Florence, while Madeline 
lay quietly on her couch, busily 
engaged inadding her contribution, 
in the shape of an exquisite piece 
of lace manufacture, to the general 
industry that was apparently going 
on by the abundance of flouncings, 
frillings, and other furbelows pecu- 
liar to female attire. 

It was an early spring morning, 
and the sun was shining rather 
coldly through the white-linen 
blind, and perhaps imparting some 
of its inanimate warmth to the 
severe countenance of the imperial 
Mrs. Beverley, for cold indeed was 
the expression in her steelly eye 
when raised from the piece of work 
that she held in her hand. Only 
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one thing was there that caused any 
depth of feeling to appear in that 
marble-like face, only one thing, 
and that was when her daughter 
Florence gave utterance to any re- 
mark that displayed her great quali- 
fications, and unusually high at- 
tainments in the character of one 
so young. ‘Then would those thin 
firm lips relax into a smile, and the 
hard gray eye deepen almost to a 
violet hue, as she contemplated 
with pride the dashing girl, who had 
already been well drilled in the 
arts and wiles of the world called 
* society.’ 

‘Heigho! I really don’t know 
whether to wear the pink or sea- 
green to-night, mamma ; they both 
look pretty well, and my pearls 
would suit either. My pearls! ugh ! 
how I hate to have to wear them al- 
ways! I’m sure the Clavertons are 
sick of seeing them ; they always 
smile in a meaning kind of way, and 
I feel my cheeks burn with rage, 
for I know it’s only because I al- 
ways wear those abominable pearls! 
Oh, if I were only an heiress like 
Fannie Claverton! It’s a shame 
that an ugly girl like Fannie should 
have the best of everything, and a 
beauty like—like me should be 
sneered at. It makes me wish I 
were dead, and hate the world and 
everybody in it. There, mamma, 
you must finish my dress, for I’ve 
worked myself up into a rage, and 
—and—’ 

‘ Florence— Florence, my dar- 
ling, don’t distress yourself so. 
Think of to-night, and of your eyes 
that every one admires so much ; 
don’t, pray don’t excite yourself, 
and give way to tears, for my 
beauty must not have red eyes. 
Come, dear, I heard Lord Eustace 
say last night that he didn’t like to 
see a pretty girl decked out in 
jewels. So, supposing—supposing 
tor once, Florence, you decide on 
the sea-green, and without—with- 
out any ornaments whatever—to 


try the effect, you know, love,’ 
mildly suggested Mrs. Montague 
Beverley, gently treading her way, 
for she was aware of her daughter’s 
easily aroused temper. 

‘No jewelry at all! Why, I 
should be a laughing-stock ; and 
those nasty girls would crow, be- 
dizened in their brilliants and sap- 
phires. No; I would sooner brave 
out their sneers in my pink and 
pearls than that; and besides, I 
know Captain Campbell admired 
me immensely last time I wore 
them—not that he shall know it’s 
the same dress done up again, 
though. I'd sooner not go at all 
than any one should think that.’ 

‘Captain Fiddlesticks! Don’t 
give way to folly of that kind, 
Florence. Please to remember 
Captain Campbell is only a half- 
pay officer, with no private fortune 
at all to speak of ; and you—if you 
play your cards well, as I intend 
you shall, under my tuition—you 
must not stoop to anything under 
an ‘honourable’-—I mean an 
Honourable Somebody—not a No- 
body—though I don’t see why you, 
with your charms, should not be 
successful with a lord. It’s true 
you are not an heiress; but with 
tact and good bait, both of which 
you possess in fascination and good 
sound common sense— 

‘Ah, I’m sure I ought to after 
my schooling; but at times I feel 
half inclined to give up, began 
Florence, with a weary sigh, for 
she was down-hearted about the 
pearls. 

‘Give up!’ her mother exclaim- 
ed. ‘Don’t be a fool, girl! Give 
up, indeed, before you have been 
out your first season! Now listen 
to me, Florence: all my ambition 
and hopes are centred in you, and 
to you I look for the fulfilment of 
them both ; so don’t—oh, don’t let 
me be balked again !—balked as I 
was, when my mother married me 
to a man old enough to be my 
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grandfather. I should go mad !— 
I know I should.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must do my 
best ; and there, it sha’n’t be my 
fault if I don’t carry off a prize. 
It’s awfully wearying, though. I 
wish—I wish—I were you, Made- 
line,’ said Florence peevishly, turn- 
ing to her sister. 

‘Wish you were me, Florence? 
Ah, don’t say that ; you don’t know 
what you are wishing for. But never 
mind, dear; I’ve got a surprise for 
you. I’ve worked hard every 
evening for the last few weeks, and 
am just finishing the last piece of 
lace, which makes in all ten yards, 
sufficient to trim the amber silk 
that you had been so disappointed 
at not being able to wear. Now, 
if I may give advice, I should say, 
wear no jewelry, but a_ single 
damask rose in your beautiful black 
hair; and, with your crimson cloak, 
you will make a lovelygipsy queen,’ 
said Madeline, raising herself to 
throw the lace into her sister’s lap. 

*O Madeline, you’re an angel ! 
—just when I was beginning to 
think of not going at all, too. 
Thanks, thanks! Now won't I 
eclipse Fannie Claverton! Oh, 
won't it be glorious to see her en- 
vious looks, and to have all the 
gentlemen, from Lord Eustacedown 
to little Ensign Spanker, jealously 
striving to outvie each other in 
their attentions to me! It will be 
a second edition of Fergusson’s 
ball, though I shouldn’t wonder if 
this end in a duel; it would if we 
didn’t live in stupid, matter-of-fact 
old England. By the bye, mamma, 
cannot you manage to take me on 
the Continent this spring? I—’ 

‘Florence, how absurdly you 
talk!’ Did I not tell you 1 could 
not even afford a season in London? 
You know I would work my fingers 
to the bone, so long as people were 
not aware ofit, to give you pleasure, 
and a chance of making your for- 
tune ; but it really cannot be done, 
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and T——- is almost a London by 
the sea, though people do say—’ 

‘Oh, never mind what people 
say, mamma—that lace has given 
me fresh energy. I'll be off and 
bring the amber silk; and you must 
do it, mamma ; for I must lie down, 
or I shall be haggard and worn out 
for to-night ; and—and you have 
such excellent taste, you know, 
ma dear—’ 

‘Now, Florence, no blarney! 
Bring it, child; I'll do my best; 
and do not blame me if you are 
not the belle. Madeline has good 
ideas, and can arrange the wreaths 
and flowers. And you, my darling, 
try to rest, and do not give way to 
fits of passion; and, Florence, 
while you are away just peep into 
your father’s room, and see that he 
is doing no mischief.’ 

But Florence by that time, hav- 
ing heard it was nothing of any 
importance to herself, had bounded 
up-stairs, exulting in the idea of 
the numerous hearts she was of a 
certainty to make sore, and the 
delightful sensation ofknowing that 
she, without an ornament of ever 
so trifling value, would be far more 
sought after than others who prided 
themselves on their magnificent 
display of jewels. 


II. 


June had come in, and with it 
fine warm weather. Madeline Bever- 
ley was accustomed to wheel herselt 
about the garden in the summer- 
time in her reclining chair, with no 
other companion than a pet dog; 
for Florence usually spent her 
mornings in bed, recruiting after 
the previous night’s gaiety. 

In former times Mr. Beverley 
used to accompany his daughter 
Madeline in her early rambles; 
but the last twelve months had ap- 
peared to have greatly reduced his 
vitality, and taken away all inclina- 
tion for leaving his own room, 
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where he was allowed to remain 
undisturbed, to take his meals in 
solitude, and only emerged from 
his gloomy thoughts when his elder 
child came to spend an hour or 
two with him of an evening. Very, 
very rarely did the sight of his 
queenly wife or fascinating daugh- 
ter Florence shed a ray of light 
over the old man’s dreary path. 

No. ‘Keep him out of the way,’ 
was the figure of speech which 
they applied to him, always assur- 
ing their friends that Mr. Beverley, 
or ‘dear papa,’ as the case might 
be, was of a studious turn of mind, 
and cared not for society. 

One fine warm morning one of 
the maid-servants had persuaded 
‘Miss Madeline’ to take a turn in 
the open air; for the domestics 
were fully cognisant of the elder 
young lady’s kind and unselfish 
disposition, though at their peril 
did they dare to show any prefer- 
ence for her over her sister Miss 
Florence. 

With a plentiful supply of ma- 
terials for the manufacture of some 
article of adornment—not for her- 
self, of course—a volume of poems 
as a luxury, and her pet Bonne- 
bouche by way ofcompanion, Made- 
line Beverley sat in a half-recum- 
bent position, looking a picture of 
resignation and patience. Occa- 
sionally an expression of pain would 
rumple her smooth young brow, 
and her hand would be tightly 
pressed into her back; for it was 
there that she felt the pain—great 
pain sometimes. 

Her thin straight brown hair was 
gathered closely into a knot at the 
back, and her large gray eyes were 
heavy and baggy—so heavy, that 
when she wanted to look up into 
a person’s face she appeared to 
have to raise her whole head to do 
so. Her cheeks were hollow and 
wan, and her mouth drawn down, 
with lips pale and lifeless. For all 
the plainness of form and feature, 
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there was, when those large gray 
eyes met one’s own, such a yearn- 
ing look for sympathy, that must 
reach one’s heart unless it was 
wholly devoid of affection. 

On that particular morning in 
June Madeline Beverley seemed 
unusually idle over work, and could 
not even give her mind to her fa- 
vourite poet, nor talk to her faith- 
ful Bonne-bouche. A restlessness 
somehow possessed her; and she 
wheeled herself from one place to 
another, until she made her way 
without the gates and into the 
country lane beyond; for it was 
early, and but few people fre- 
quented that part at any time. 

‘Come, Bonne-bouche; you must 
be my escort and protector. I’m 
tired of feasting my eyes on those 
prim flower-beds—it’s almost dis- 
tracting, and makes me long for 
just one glimpse of Nature real and 
wild. Mamma says it’s my uncul- 
tivated taste—preferring Nature to 
art! Well, perhaps it is. But 
there, everything seems so arti- 
ficial and made up! Even you, 
Bonne-bouche, will be appearing 
in another form by and by, and 
excusing yourself by saying that 
art must supersede Nature. Now 
that I’m outside of those prison- 
gates I mean to enjoy a happy 
hour for the first time since last 
summer, when I used to build 
those castles in the air as the 
gentle breezes fanned my poor hot 
head. What a glorious morning! 
so fresh and invigorating! I feel 
quite strong, and almost fancy I 
could— Oh? and with a cry of 
pain the young girl sank back a- 
gain on the cushions, for she had 
exerted herself too much in her en- 
deavours to raise herself. 

It was fully half an hour before 
the invalid ventured to proceed on 
her way, when, upon turning the 
corner of the lane, she beheld a 
bank covered with ferns and wild 
flowers—a sight that caused a little 
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colour to come into those poor 
pale cheeks; for Madeline had 
one great passion, and that was— 
flowers. 

*O Bonne-bouche, we must have 
some, and take some home to 
mamma and Florence. But how 
can we get them? Bonne-bouche, 
Bonne-bouche, flowers—good dog 
—flowers ! 

But in spite of her gesticulations 
and inducements, by way of dog- 
luxuries thrown in amongst the 
flowers, Bonne-bouche, after vo- 
raciously swallowing up the bribes, 
smelt the flowers and turned back 
to his mistress with a lazy stare in 
the soft brown eyes. 

The sunshade was next thought 
of, but, alas, it was fashionable and 
without acurved handle ; sothat was 
laid aside, and Madeline gathered 
all the strength she could summon 
to raise herself and stretch forth her 
hand for the longed-for flowers. 
But her attention was attracted by 
the sound of horse’s feet, and in 
another moment a gentleman had 
descended from his mount, and was 
by the side of the invalid’s chair. 

‘Pardon me, miss,—might I be 
allowed? You wish for some of 
the ferns and flowers ; do not dis- 
compose yourself, pray. I caught 
sight of you over the hedge—might 
I be permitted? and having re- 
placed his hat with a graceful bow, 
the stranger, without waiting for a 
reply, immediately set himself to 
work gathering the flowers, and ar- 
ranging them as he did so with 
great taste and refinement. 

Madeline, who had never ex- 
perienced anything half so roman- 
tic in her life before, now felt 
rather bewildered, and, it must be 
confessed, slightly agitated, as a 
succession of sentimental adven- 
tures that she had read of rushed 
through her fertile brain. 

Bonne-bouche had _ evidently 
taken an aversion to the handsome 
intruder ; for, notwithstanding his 
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mistress’s remonstrances, he would 
persist in snarling and growling, 
and making his presence felt un- 
comfortably close to the gentleman, 
who, smiling kindly on the pretty 
little animal, in his inmost heart 
called it by a sobriguet that, had 
his fair companion been aware of, 
might have put an end to their in- 
tercourse there and then. But 
young ladies are not cognisant of 
the inner thoughts of their gallant 
swains, fortunately for them per- 
haps, though, alas, unfortunately in 
this case for poor Madeline Bever- 
ley. Little did she know that that 
fair June morning would prove 
one ofthe darkest days in her whole 
existence ! 

With many thanks Madeline 
acknowledged the kindness of the 
unknown, and while he was en- 
gaged in seeking out the prettiest, 
and those that he thought would 
please the young girl’s fancy the 
most, and after the ice had been 
broken by the ungracious behaviour 
of Bonne-bouche, who had now nes- 
tled down at the foot of the chair, 
the invalid had nothing to do but to 
feast her eyes on the magnificent 
figure of the man before her, a task 
that appeared, by the lightening up 
of her whole countenance, to be 
anything but disagreeable. 

The wild flowers were only too 
quickly gathered for her; and, with 
a few more words spoken in a soft 
and subdued voice, so fascinating 
to female creation, the stranger re- 
mounted his horse, and raising his 
hat once more was soon—too soon 
—out of sight. 

With a sigh of regret, Madeline 
Beverley sat back in her cushions, 
and gave herself up to meditation. 

‘What a glorious creature '—so 
tall, so graceful, so aristocratic. I 
wonder who he can be? Is he a 
fresh comer staying in the town, or 
merely passing through the county? 
Whom does he remind me of ?—is 
it one of Byron’s heroes? Ah, yes ; 
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surely only Byron could personify 
such noble bearing combined with 
such ease and grace. I wonder if— 
Perhaps Florence will meet him at 
one of her parties ; perhaps she has 
already done so—perhaps! most 
likely, I should say. Oh, I hope 
not—I hope not! He—he would 
of course fall in love with Florence 
—everybody does ; and then—oh, 
dear, I wish I hadn’t seen him ;’ 
and the girl’s eyes filled with tears 
at the idea of such a contingency. 
‘Bonne-bouche, you are very 
naughty, sir. Go away, you're in 
disgrace. Why did you behave so 
badly, sir, to that—that gentleman? 
Ah, you're asking forgiveness. 
There, kiss my hand, that’s a darling 
Bonne-bouche, butdon’t—don’t do 
it again—at least, not to Aim. Ah, 
the flowers ; you're sitting on them. 
Get up, sir ;’ and, with a poke from 
the sunshade, the little woolly dog 
was indignantly rolled over, and 
the flowers rescued, much crumpled 
and disarranged. 

‘ How pretty, and so kind ofhim! 
I cannot part with any ; no, not 
even for mamma and Florence. I 
know it’s very selfish, but I cannot 
spare one single leaf. Florence will 
takethem should she see them ; but 
no, I would sooner part with any- 
thing, even you, I think, my Bonne- 
bouche, than these, his flowers, his 
gift. If only they would not fade! 
But all things must fade here, and 
I can only keep the wraith, the 
reminiscence of to-day. If only I 
knew his name! He must be some- 
body grand ; he is so distingué, as 
Florence says: a Conrad, a Selim, 
a Lara,—no, no; all sink into in- 
significance in his presence. Ah, 
if I were only like Florence, beau- 
tiful and attractive, instead of plain, 
uninteresting, and—humpbacked ! 
Perhaps he pitied me, because I am 
deformed! Oh, how awful to be 
pitied! and by him, too! And 
Florence—would she fall in love 
with him? She is so strange ; she 
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seems to scorn such a thing as love ; 
and I—I thought it was only in 
novels and poetry, until—until he 
came. Pshaw! how foolish of me 
to think about love, ugly and crip- 
pled as Iam! I wonder if he 
noticed my—my affliction? Per- 
haps not ; for I drew the rug closely 
round me. But what nonsense! 
Ofcourse he knows ; for whyshould 
I be here on this chair? And he 
pitied me; and that is why he 
spoke to me, and offered to get me 
the flowers. Oh, why was I born 
to be a nuisance to myself and 
everybody else? Florence, in her 
tempers, sometimes says she wishes 
shewere me! Silly girl!—she little 
knows what it is to be deformed, 
and to be pitied—by him. I never 
thought I should care for admira- 
tion until now. Oh, if I only could 
be beautiful and beloved, then— 
then, perhaps—’ 

To what extent Madeline Bever- 
ley’s flights of fancy led her, we 
will leave the reader to suppose ; 
it is sufficient to say that an hour 
passed away before her wandering 
thoughts arrived oncemore on ¢erra 
firma. No time was then to be 
lost, for it was nearing the early 
dinner hour at Myrtle Down—for 
in that they were not strict ad- 
herents to fashion ; so with her 
treasures stowed away from the 
prying eyes of the other members 
of the family, the invalid turned the 
corner of the lane, and wheeled 
herself into the garden of the 
pretty homestead. 

Mrs. Montague Beverley and 
the charming Florence were both 
in unusually bad humours, for at 
the reception the evening before, 
the latter had considered herself 
snubbed in that the latest arrival, 
who gloried in the name of the 
Honourable Adolphus Wother- 
spoon, had openly given the pre- 
ference to Fannie Claverton. A 
greater insult than that it was im- 
possible for the haughty Florence - 
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to conceive, for that déte noire of 
her existence, Fannie Claverton, 
though holding her own as an 
heiress, had been obliged to give 
in to the superior charms of Flo- 
rence Beverley. 

‘Surely it is sufficient to try the 
temper of the greatest saint,’ the 
ill-used Florence had said to her 
mother, who was equally indignant ; 
and indeed it was more than 
enough to account for the dark 
frown of annoyance that spread 
over her usually animated coun- 
tenance. 

‘It’s simply shocking, mamma, 
to think that that Fannie should 
put me out! It’s allon account of 
my wearing that odious sea-green ! 
I knew what it would be! And 
ever since her season in London 
she’s been unbearable! I shouldn’t 
have minded her taking little Span- 
ker, or—or even Captain Camp- 
bell ; but when she dared to tres- 
pass on the Honourable Adolphus 
Wotherspoon, I—I—could have—’ 

‘Well, my dear Florence, don’t 
get into a rage—that’s not the way 
to conquer, and you know howsuch 
paroxysms affect your beauty ; it 
certainly is aggravating, and I felt 
myself as if I could have boxed 
her ears—impudent, forward girl ! 
And then that aunt, as she calls 
herself, she came up to me all 
smirks and smiles, and compli- 
mented me on my fascinating 
daughter, just to draw my atten- 
tion to you sitting in a corner 
alone and looking as black as 
thunder. It was as much as I 
could bear, I can tell you, with all 
my composure and frigidity of ex- 
pression, as envious people call it, to 
sit there and listen to her bantering 
sarcasm on you and your charms. 
So do let me have a little peace to- 
day, Florence,’ said Mrs. Beverley, 
in a tone of admonition tinged 
with supplication. 

‘ Rest, indeed ! 
rest. 


I’m sure I need 
I tossed about all night, and 
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thought of nothing but that deceit- 
ful little creature in her clouds of 
tulle and shower of sapphires ; and 
to make matters worse, I can’t 
help acknowledging that she looked 
pretty—yes, quite pretty ! Florence 
bitterly affirmed, though with an 
air of condescension. 

‘Fannie Claverton pretty ? that’s 
a novel idea! What wi// you say 
next, Florence? It is too good— 
I cannot help laughing ;’ and the 
mother, who was smarting from 
envy and a slight to her pride, 
laughed a short hard laugh. 

‘Well, mamma, let’s try to for- 
get it. I’msick and tired of every- 
thing ; and if affairs don’t alter 1— 
I'll go in for love in a cottage, 
there! Madeline, where have you 
been this morning ? what and whom 
have you seen? Come, give us a 
lesson in Nature, that all-absorbing 
theme of yours! I’m disgusted 
with art just now. Bah! every- 
thing’s artificial nowadays,’ said 
Florence Beverley, as she took her 
seat at the dining-table with the 
air of a weary woman of the world. 

‘Where have I been? That is 
soon answered, for I can’t travel 
far, you know. Bonne-bouche and 
I lingered about the garden, and 
then took a turn in the lane, as far 
as the turnpike road. What have 
we seen? A beautiful summer’s 
day, and a golden sun shedding 
his warm rays over the yellow 
buttercups, and—and some lovely 
wild flowers and a few ferns grow- 
ing on the bank,’ Madeline replied, 
a soft expression beaming in her 
usually sad gray eyes. 

‘All very pretty and romantic 
for fairyland, Madeline,’ said the 
more matter-of-fact Florence ; ‘ but 
was that all that kept you a captive 
for a whole morning? O happy 
Madeline, if but the sight of a bit 
of blue sky and the scent of a 
few wild flowers be sufficient to 
enthral your mind in sweet obli- 
vion of all earthly cares and sorrows, 
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how I, the captivating Florence 
Beverley, the queen of every /éte 
and belle of every ball, do envy 
you—you, the—’ 

But Florence’s heart was not 
wholly hard, for, at the sight of a 
tear in her sister's eye, she hesi- 
tated before concluding the last 
sentence, knowing that the word 
she was about to add would wound 
the poor invalid’s feelings. 

So the meal passed over; but 
the younger sister could not forget 
her grievance of the previous even- 
ing, and at last made up her mind 
to a plan; and that plan was to 
make the Hon. Adolphus Wother- 
spoon jealous, by playing off 
Captain Campbell, if he would be 
played off, and if not him, why, 
little Spanker, in the absence of a 
better. 


III. 


Tue weeks rolled on without 
any important change in the state 
of affairs at Myrtle Down. How 
the summer passed no one could 
say. Florence did her full share 
of grumbling and her mother of 
scheming, but all to no purpose; 
the Hon. Adolphus Wotherspoon 
was invulnerable, and would not 
propose in spite of the dashing 
coquette’s flirtations with her other 
admirers. 

A rumour had got abroad that 
he, the wealthy and aristocratic 
bachelor, was entangled in an 
intrigue of some kind or another, 
and that accounted for his impreg- 
nability ; but, notwithstanding all 
such gossip, Florence Beverley and 
Fannie Claverton continued to 
display their charms to the utmost 
advantage while he remained in 
the county. 

Mrs. Beverley, though of a most 
sanguine temperament, especially 
where her younger daughter’s 
powers of fascination were called 
into play, had, towards the latter 
part of the Hon. Adolphus Wother- 
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spoon’s stay, almost relinquished 
the idea of her ever claiming that 
distinguished personage as her son- 
in-law, but nevertheless was deter- 
mined that Miss Fannie, ‘ who, out 
of mere spite,’ Florence said, ‘had 
grown quite pretty,’ should not 
come off victorious in the conflict, 
for that would indeed be adding 
insult to injury. 

Madeline had been obliged to 
lead day by day, throughout the 
hot summer months, an undis- 
turbed uneventful existence, for 
no young prince did come to her 
as to Cinderella, to arouse her and 
carry her off to enjoy the good 
things of the earth. No, she had 
to be content with a kind word or 
two, when her mother or sister was 
jubilant with success; but oftener, 
much oftener, was it that she was 
made a kind of target, at which 
they shot their petty jealousies 
and annoyances, for, as Florence 
would say, when in one of her best 
humours, ‘ Madeline, poor dear, is 
so delightfully cool and phlegmatic, 
like an iceberg that requires the 
scorching rays of the sun to 
melt it,’ Florence herself being 
the ‘sun’ of course, and the 
‘scorching rays’ those bursts of 
passion to which she was subject, 
and which alone caused the poor 
sufferer to tremble and murmur a 
complaint. 

But when the Hon. Adolphus 
suddenly left the neighbourhood 
Florence was frantic, and actually 
refused to leave her own room for 
the next few days; and when she 
did make her appearance again, to 
her inexpressible disgust Fannie 
Claverton had taken. up with a 
young Guardsman, and was look- 
ing as bright and unconcerned as 
possible. 

Christmas had come and gone, 
and a grand ball was to be given at 
the Town-hall in aid ofthe poorwho 
had suffered great distress owing 
to the prevalence of a hard winter. 
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This ball had been patronised by 
‘the nobility and gentry’ of the 
county, therefore it was considered 
necessary for ‘ everybody,’ accord- 
ing to the refined signification of 
that word, to put in an appearance. 
It had been a hard struggle for the 
Beverleys, and many were the snip- 
pings and clippings in the domes- 
tic arrangements of the family that 
had to be resorted to. But they 
managed it, however, and managed 
it well, for Mrs. Montague Beverley 
looked as majestic and queenly as 
ever woman did or could look, 
and a proud flush of satisfaction 
suffused her usually cold passion- 
less features when she beheld her 
daughter Florence looking lovelier 
than ever. 

‘Florence, my darling, you’re 
beautiful! you have reached the 
climax this time! your dress is 
simply perfection ! Come, my pet, 
let me kiss you,’ said the mother, 
with heart full, not perhaps of love 
so much as gratified pride. 

‘Perfection! Yes, I think it is; 
but, there, don’t kiss me, it will dis- 
arrange something. Now, mamma, 
I mean to have my revenge. Do 
you know Mr. Wotherspoon is here 
again?’ asked Florence, her dark 
eyes flashing with more than usual 
brilliancy. 

‘Mr. Wotherspoon? You don’t 
say so, Florence! Why, how do 
you know? Who told you? 

‘I met the postman at the gate 
this morning, and, as he handed 
me the letters, he dropped one. 
I caught sight of the name and 
address—“‘ The Hon. Adolphus 
Wotherspoon, Lampton Hall.” 
He’s staying with the Addingtons, 
I suppose.’ 

‘Staying with the Addingtons, is 
he? Surely he won’t go and marry 
one of those old maids!’ said Mrs. 
Beverley, a new fear arising in her 
far-seeing brain; for those ‘old 
maids,’ she knew, were well gilded, 
and therefore not unattractive. 
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‘He shall marry me or no one? 
Florence replied, with a determined 
set of her pretty mouth. 

‘That’s as I like to hear my 
beauty talk. Ah, Florence, you 
are a noble girl! All will be your 
humble slaves to-night, and I shall 
live over again in my charming 
daughter. I am rewarded at last 
for the sacrifice that was made of 
me. But surely I hear the sound 
of wheels ; so come, my darling ;’ 
and the mother and daughter, 
drawing their delicately-tinted 
cloaks around them, made their 
way to the carriage. 

It was indeed a brilliant assem- 
bly. Such an affair as had never 
been known in the county before. 
Youth and beauty were there to 
suit all tastes, but one and all 
agreed to give the palm to Flo- 
rence Beverley, for the brilliancy 
of the others waned in the presence 
of her dazzling loveliness. Surely 
that was the right expression that 
one gigantic young Guardsman 
made use of when she entered the 
ballroom with her mother—‘A 
magnificent girl, by Jupiter ! 

Yes, a magnificent girl she looked. 
The Hon. Adolphus Wotherspoon 
was there. He was there; that 
was sufficient, though he came in 
in the early hours of the morning, 
and a telegraphic look was de- 
spatched from Florence Beverley to 
her rival, Fannie Claverton, when 
he arrived flushed and heated, and 
in spite of his elegant figure and 
easy languishing expression look- 
ing as if he had been crowding the 
doings of half a lifetime into the 
space of the past few months. 

As soon as his eye alighted on 
Florence Beverley, absorbed in an 
interesting conversation with a 
new admirer, who was ready at 
once to kneel at her feet and im- 
plore her to share his few hundreds 
a year, the Hon. Adolphus felt his 
heart jump as he had never felt it 
before. Perhaps the champagne 
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that he had been so freely partak- 
ing of might help to account for it, 
though; and, as soon as oppor- 
tunity offered, he made his way to 
the side of the girl with whom he 
had flirted desperately, but for 
whom he had never until now felt 
any strong passion. 

‘Miss Beverley, am I forgotten? 
Can you so easily forget? Ah, 
what is one to you, who have all 
at your feet? Yourcard? Hum 
—full, of course ; unlucky fellow ! 
But Miss—Miss Florence, cannot 
you plead—beg to be excused, you 
know—tired, too heated, anything? 
There’s young Spanker—put him 
off, he has monopolised four valses,’ 
said Mr. Wotherspoon, in broken 
sentences, and betraying great agi- 
tation, a thing that had remained 
dormant in his character until now. 

Florence Beverley raised her 
eyes sufficiently to show their 
depth and darkness, and replied, 

‘Mr. Wotherspoon, I do not 
forget. I never forget— old friends ; 
hut oe ta Kettle APP ann 
partners, much less Mr. Spanker’ 
(softening her voice into a sigh as 
she breathed the name), ‘I—I 
would not—could not—’ 

‘Miss Beverley, our valse, I be- 
lieve.’ The intruder was Mr. Span- 
ker himself, who, offering his arm 
to the young lady, carried her off, 
to the intense chagrin of the Hon. 
Adolphus Wo therspoon, who, fix- 
inv hie 5 omitteear A 
something between his teeth that 
was certainly not a blessing, what- 
ever else it may have been. 

Florence Beverley from that mo- 
ment could afford to be agreeable 
to all, and smiled so kindly on her 
adoring partner that he was trans- 
ported to the eleventh realm of 
bliss, and thought, poor fellow, 
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‘Ah, she prefers to be with me. 
After all she must like me better 
than that Wotherspoon fellow.’ 

At the conclusion of the dance 
they retired to one of the adjoin- 
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ing rooms, and Florence, who was 
never at a loss in cases of emer- 
gency, desired Mr. Spanker to 
bring her some refreshment, know- 
ing perfectly well that the eyes of 
another had followed her, and that 
that ‘other’ was now threading his 
way through the hosts of people to 
reach her side. 

Not many seconds had elapsed 
after the exit of the innocent young 
Spanker ere Mr. Wotherspoon 
made his appearance, with his 
naturally graceful abandon, and 
looking very handsome; an unusual 
depth was apparent in his large 
dark eyes. 

‘Miss Florence—at last! I 
thought that confounded valse 
would never end. And Spanker— 
has he gone?—he’s desperately 
in—’ 

‘Mr. Wotherspoon, pray do not 
excite yourself—it’s unbecoming. 
Mr. Spanker has merely gone for 
an ice; he is so—so—kind—and 
ee ge gen ay be 
hans ontly? said Flo 
rence, with a motive. 

: Hum, back again in a moment, 
will he? Then I must make the 
most of my time. Confound his 
impudence—running after you as 
he does! I—I—’ 

‘No, do not say that; Mr. 
Spanker and I are—that is, he—’ 

‘Is in love with you, I know; 
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Beverley. Florence, I love you! 
Don't start—you’re not surprised— 
you expected it, of course, you 
must have done so. Everybody 
loves you, even young Spanker 
dares to, and—so do I. I—I— 
there—I love you!—adore you! 
—worship you! Will you be—my 
wife ?? asked the Hon. Adolphus, 
now worked up to a degree of ex- 
citement that he had never thought 
himself capable of feeling. 

With burning face, and seizing 
the beautiful girl’s hand, he gazed 
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into her large soft eyes with a 
glance full of passion and en- 
treaty. 

Florence, who was by far the 
more composed of the two, thought 
to ‘strike the iron while it was hot,’ 
as the vulgar saying goes, and an- 
swered, with beating heart and a 
gentle pressure of the hand that 
the hon. gentleman held, 

‘Mr. Wotherspoon !—Adolphus ! 
I cannot—cannot understand—it’s 
so sudden ; but—believe me—your 
love is not—not quite hopeless. I 
have—long—long loved you, Adol- 
phus’ (oh, how sweetly she pro- 
nounced that name! he thought). 
‘My heart has been—yours since 
—since—’ 

But since when was difficult to 
say, for Florence Beverley had 
neither felt the possession nor loss 
of such an encumbrance as a heart ; 
but her cheeks flushed with pride 
and her eyes danced with a new 
light when she thought of her bril- 
liant triumph, and Mr. Wother- 
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pure girlish love, and rejoiced in 
the happiness that was in store for 
him. 

When Mr. Spanker returned he 
was introduced to the girl whom 
he loved more than anything else 
on earth as the affianced bride of 
the Hon. Adolphus Wotherspoon. 
To have beheld the sudden pallor 
that overspread his genial face 
way) 1 ' r » 3 e 
sympathy in even the cruellest of 
coquettes. Florence Beverley in 
her inmost heart did feel a twinge 
of conscience, and a voice of warn- 
ing seemed to speak in her ear. 
But no, she heeded it not, and, 
alas, she knew not what she did 
in striving to gratify her ruling 
passion—ambition. 

With what an air of triumph she 
sailed into the ballroom on the 
arm of her fiancé, the Hon. Adol- 
phus Wotherspoon! How the news 
spread like lightning throughout 
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the whole assemblage ! And what 
a warm pressure of the hand was 
that that she got from her mother, 
after the latter had had a few mo- 
ments’ private conversation with 
the lover, now almost another 
being, so changed was he from 
the lymphatic and indolent Adol- 
phus! 

Then there was Fannie Claver- 
ton, too, looking as envious as 
ever rival did look, and at the 
same time first and foremost in 
her best wishes and congratula 
tions for and upon her ‘dear 
friend’s’ betrothal. 

When Florence’s eye roamed 
round the room in search of Mr. 
Spanker she could find him no- 
where, for he had left the ball im- 
mediately after hearing the news of 
Florence Beverley’s engagement ; 
his heart was too sore to allow 
lim to listen to the expressions of 
regard and admiration that all 
were so eager to shower upon the 
future Mrs. Adolphus Wother- 
sdilhatinke 
The room suddenly became dark 
to him, and a giddiness came over 
him. The Hon. Adolphus noticed 
this, and gloried in it, and drew 
the hand of Florence Beverley 
through his arm, that acted like 
a kind of slow torture on poor 
young Spanker. So one may 
enjoy himself at the expense of 
another's direst misery. 

Ww : 4 of 4 ‘ 
sank upon a couch, and as soon 
as possible made his escape from 
the hall, a disappointed and heart- 
broken young man. And Mr. 
Wotherspoon, with his intended 
bride on his arm, walked away, 
looking the picture of happiness 
and contentment. 

How long would that picture 
retain its golden and roseate hue? 
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IV. 


THE day after the ball was cold, 
dark, and miserable. Mrs. Bever- 
ley and Florence did not rise 
until towards evening, as it was 
then that they expected the Hon. 
Adolphus Wotherspoon to call 
upon the family for the first time 
as the acknowledged suitor of the 
younger daughter. 

Notwithstanding Florence’s great 
fatigue she had insisted, upon her 
return in the early morning, on 
entering her sister’s room and in- 
forming her of her great conquest; 
and though Madeline had been 
disturbed from her first sound 
sleep, she aroused herself in order 
to congratulate the other upon her 
future happiness, and to ask sun- 
dry girlish questions respecting the 
personal appearance of the fiancé. 

‘ Tall, dark, and handsome, you 
say, Florence. Ah, he must be 
nice! said Madeline, as she re- 
called the recollection of her life’s 
romance, and one who had made 
such a lasting impression on her 
young heart, and who also might 
answer to that description. 

‘Nice? Yes, of course; but 
what a peculiar person you are, 
Madeline, to ask such a question ! 
He’s handsome, rich, and “the 
Honourable,” and I shall be the 
Hon. Mrs. Adolphus Wotherspoon 
—there, think of that! Won't you 
all be proud of me? And that 
Fannie Claverton, won't I give her 
“the cut” now! Oh, it’s glorious 
—delightful ’ burst out Florence. 

‘ And when did you say he is to 
come, dear?’ asked the elder sister, 
for her senses had not been suffi- 
ciently awakened to comprehend 
all. 

‘To-morrow—that is, to-night, 
at eight o’clock—for it is now past 
five o’clock. Oh, dear, do keep 
awake, Madeline! I’m sure it’s no 
use my going to bed; I can’t sleep. 
You should have seen Fannie Cla- 
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verton’s aunt! Oh, it was better 
than all to see her when I paraded 
the room on Mr. Wotherspoon’s 
arm. Adolphus I must call him 
now. I never thought I should 
have been so lucky as to have got 
him, Madeline; but it was that 
new cream-coloured satin that 
did it.’ 

So the girl chatted on, until, to 
her great disgust, she found Made- 
line wascomfortably sleeping again ; 
so, giving her a push of contempt 
that was half intended to awaken 
her again, Florence took the lamp 
and retired to her own room. But 
it was daylight ere she gave up 
thinking of her triumph, and so 
she remained in bed until it was 
time to dress to receive her lover. 

Instead of eight it was nine 
o'clock when Mr. Wotherspoon 
was shown into the drawing-room 
at Myrtle Down, where Mrs. Bever- 
ley was languidly reading the last 
new novel, Florence was artisti- 
cally bending over a piece of wool- 
work, and Madeline was busy as 
usual making a pretty Shetland 
wrap for her sister. Mr. Beverley 
of course was in his own room, 
and was not to be introduced yet 
awhile to the aristocratic Adolphus, 
in case he might take the latter 
gentleman more into his confi- 
dence than would be pleasant to 
the ladies, the poor old man having 
now become as simple as a child. 

‘Awh! late, by Jove! Couldn’t 
help it, Mrs. Beverley; telegram 
from London—had to write reply. 
How do, Miss Florence? Bright 
and beautiful as ever, I declare! 
not like most girls—pale and ugly 
after a ball. By Jupiter! who's 
this ?—my—my—old friend ! The 
flowers—don’t you remember? 
Extraordinary, very,’ drawled the 
Hon. Adolphus Wotherspoon, lan- 
guidly stroking his long moustache 
and turning his lazy dark eyes full 
on Madeline’s face, that had sud- 
denly become flushed, with quiver- 
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ing lips and tears starting to her 
eyes. 

‘Old friend? You're mistaken, 
Mr. Wotherspoon— Adolphus,’ said 
Florence, with one of her sweetest 
smiles as she pronounced his Chris- 
tian name; ‘that’s my sister Made- 
line. An invalid,’ she added, taking 
her sister’s hand in hers, and caress- 
ing it with unusual fondness. 

‘Your sister, is it, though ? 
Shouldn't have thought it. How 
do, Miss Madeline? Pretty name, 
by Jove! and Mr. Wotherspoon, 
gracefully bowing, offered his hand 
to the poor girl, who was smarting 
keenly from those four thoughtless 
words that he had just uttered. 

‘Shouldn’t have thought it,’ Ma- 
deline repeated to herself. ‘No, 
of course he shouldn't have thought 
his beautiful Florence could have 
such an ugly deformed sister as I! 
I wonder if he will tell? Oh, I 
hope not. How foolish of me to 
turn so red, and the tears to come 
into my eyes! How can I make 
an excuse to get away to my own 
room? How noble he looks!’ 

Poor Madeline’s head was full 
of such thoughts as she returned 
the bow, but she could not accept 
the proffered hand, for her heart 
would have burst at its touch. 

The Hon. Adolphus Wother- 
spoon had had sufficient experi- 
ence of human nature, especially 
that of young ladies, to take his 
cue from the foregoing, and in his 
usually easy manner—for he ap- 
peareti to be quite recovered from 
last night’s excitement—he turned 
it off by observing that there was 
a likeness to a friend whom he had 
once known, but upon closer in- 
vestigation the likeness was not so 
great. Strange to say, his friend 
was an invalid also, and was pas- 
sionately fond of flowers ; that ac- 
counted for his allusion to flowers. 

Even this piece of gross deceit 
was not enough to disgust the pure- 
minded young Madeline, who, won- 
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dering much at such a cool false- 
hood issuing from the lips of the 
idol whom she had cherished for 
long months past in her heart, in- 
voluntarily looked up and met the 
soft glance that seemed to her in- 
capable of anything wrong. 

So she made excuses for him, and 
endeavoured to collect herself, and 
answer in a becoming manner 
whenever the Hon. Adolphus chose 
to address her, which happened 
pretty often, as this was a pastime 
entirely novel to him, who was d/asé 
to the core with the ways and 
fascinations of the daughters of 
society. 

The evening passed over, and 
on the whole, according to Mrs. 
Beverley and Florence, had been 
a success, for the latter would never 
for a moment have thought of being 
jealous of her ‘far inferior sister,’ 
and Mr. Wotherspoon had actually 
admitted that he did not admire 
Fannie Claverton’s insipid style of 
beauty at all, and had laughed an 
indolent kind of laugh when told 
that it had been rumoured that he 
had had intentions of marrying 
that young lady. Not that any 
such report had ever reached the 
ladies’ ears, but was coined for 
the occasion by the ingenious 
Florence. 

The days flew by rapidly now, 
and preparations were commenced 
for the bridal ¢vousseau, which, as 
the ambitious mother affirmed, was 
to be all that it should be, becom- 
ing the station and dignity of the 
Hon. Mrs. Adolphus Wotherspoon. 

Madeline had tried her hardest 
to bury her old love, but whenever 
his hand closed on hers a thrill 
passed through her, and the old 
fond feeling was resuscitated. 
More than ever of late had she 
taken to spend her time with her 
aged father, who lingered on ‘ out 
of spite,’ as Florence would have it. 

The wedding was fixed for the 
autumn, and the younger daughter 
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was agitating for a season in Lon- 
don before she settled down to 
married life. Mrs. Beverley had 
had many storms about the Lon 
don visit, for, as she said, ‘ Florence 
seemed not to care about the others 
so long as she was provided for, 
and, did not take into consideration 
the-great expense they would neces- 
sarily be at in gettiig mer married.’ 
No; Florence did not think, nor 
did she care: all she thought ofwas 
creating a sensation in the London 
circles, and if a better chance of- 
fered, why, dropping Adolphus and 
taking up the more eligible. 

But Mr. Wotherspoon did not 
second the proposed visit to town ; 
in fact he went so far as to say that 
he should not be dragged about 
from one house to another, to stand 
for half an hour on a cold staircase, 
and the.to be squeezed up in a 
corner: with ;the thermometer at 
eighty degreégs-he didn’t see any 
fun in it, and thew to have the only 
satisfaction of feeling ‘confounded- 
ly bored? ;..:° 

Invitations poured in upon Mrs. 
Beverleyrabd Florence, and every- 
body received them with the bland- 
est of smiles and sweetest of man- 
ners. Admiration was bestowed 
upon Florence by all the ladies, 
young and old, who anticipated 
another house to visit, when that 
young lady should have become 
the wife of the Hon. Adolphus 
Wotherspoon. 

Though in their inmost hearts 
they writhed with envy, yet Flo- 
rence was the ‘dearest girl’ and 
‘most charming creature’ that ever 
lived, and all vied with one another 
in paying her the greatest attention. 

But Florence Beverley was a girl 
of the world, and saw beyond their 
masks. ‘Deceitful things! she 
would say, as she crunched up 
some loving epistle, asking after the 
health of mother and daughter after 
any trifling amount of excitement. 
* How I do hate them all, and de- 
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spise them! Bah! it makes me 
disgusted with the world,’ while a 
scornful sneer curled her rich red 
lips. 

‘ The world is not all like that, 
Florence,’ said Madeline feebly ; 
for of late she had grown weaker, 
much weaker. 

‘Well, my world is, that’s all I 
know, Madeline, and so would 
yours be, if you didn’t live in a 
world of poetry and imagination,’ 
replied Florence, out of patience. 
‘Sentiment is all very well in its 
place, but give me practical matter- 
of-fact reality, which means in one 
word deceit,’ she added. 

‘Ah, Florence, don’t talk like 
that ; one would think you were a 
disappointed old maid like—like 
me,’ Madeline said, as a vision of a 
few wild flowers arose before her. 

‘Disappointed—like you! You 
disappointed? Ha, ha, ha! Made- 
line in love! how droll! it does 
make me laugh. Ha, ha, ha!’ and 
Florence Beverley was again re- 
stored to good-humour at the comi- 
cal idea of her sister being ‘in 
love.’ 

‘Who said I was in love, Flo- 
rence?’ asked Madeline, with a 
burning spot on her hollow wasted 
cheek, and a strange wild look in 
her eye. 

‘Don't get into a temper, Made- 
line. I never saw you so near it 
in my life. I never said you were 
in love. I was only amused at the 
very idea;’ and again Florence burst 
out into a hearty laugh, which she 
had barely recovered from when 
she exclaimed, 

‘Well, if there isn’t Adolphus 
walking up the gravel path at last! 
Woulda’t I give it to him for not 
coming when he promised so faith- 
fully last Tuesday! wouldn't I make 
him smart for it if—if—I dare!’ she 
muttered under her breath, as she 
ran off to her room to ‘ get herself 
up’ for her admirer. 
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V. 


THE early spring had come round 
again, and Madeline Beverley had 
grown so weak as to be compelled 
to remain in bed. 

Mrs. Beverley had not been re- 
luctant in obtaining the best medi- 
cal advice, and had felt an icy hand 
clutch at her heart when the phy- 
sician begged of her to prepare for 
the worst—that the poor invalid 
would most likely pass away when 
thesummer flowers began to bloom. 
Florence had been seized with a 
violent paroxysm of grief, and 
screamed hysterically at the an- 
nouncement of the news, and was 
taken with a second edition when 
her common sense told her that 
her wedding would have to be put 
off for that year. Alas, she knew 
not what that year would bring 
forth ! 

Madeline was perfectly resigned 
to her fate. She had insisted on 
the doctor giving her a truthful ac- 
count of her state, and when he, 
the doctor, who was a white-haired 
old man, turned away to hide the 
tears that had dimmed his kindly 
eye, she was the one who sym- 
pathisingly clasped his hand in her 
own, and murmured her thanks for 
his tender regards. 

The morning was clear and cool, 
one of those light sunny mornings 
of spring before the sun has much 
power to give warmth—just such 
a morning as was that when the 
reader made the acquaintance of 
the Beverley family in the opening 
* chapter. Only twelve months had 
passed away, only twelve months; 
but what an eternity had it seemed 
to the invalid girl! 

All was quiet, awfully quiet, at 
Myrtle Down; awfully quiet, for 
the reaper Death was expected to 
pay a visit and carry away the 
young and guileless soul of poor 
Madeline. 

So calm and peaceful she looked 
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as she slumbered, utterly uncon- 
scious of the anxious faces around 
her, with eyes that were red and 
sore with weeping. 

A blow had struck the hearts of 
the mother and daughter Florence 
at last! They both wondered at 
themselves and at each other for 
being capable of such an amount 
of feeling, but even the hardest 
and cruellest feel awed in the pre- 
sence of ghastly Death. 

The old doctor was there also, 
silent and grave, for he had been 
touched, as he had never been 
touched before, by the patient look 
of resignation and the holy calm 
that pervaded the sweet young face 
of the dying girl; no longer was 
she plain and uninteresting, but 
ethereal and saint-like in her 
beauty. 

With a gentle smile she opened 
her eyes to gaze on all around, and 
then uttered her last words upon 
earth, feebly, so feebly, though at 
first distinct and clear. 

‘Mamma-—-come nearer—kiss me 
—good-bye—I’m going—-an angel 
has come for me—good-bye—and 
papa—dear papa—tell him I did 
not forget him, and—’ But the rest 
was too weak to be heard. 

After a brief pause Madeline 
again spoke: 

‘ Florence—dear Florence—be 
happy—and—and—kind to hin— 
Adolphus—forgive me, I loved him 
once, but that is all over now—for- 
give me, dear, and—and—bless 
you both. Good-bye! And she 
raised her sister’s hand to her lips 
and kissed it; then turning to the 
old doctor, she smiled and said, 
‘God bless you I 

And so the poor sufferer died, 
Died at peace with all, and glad to 
leave this world of cares and trou- 
bles. Happier, far happier would 
she be in that land of truth and 
love, where her gentle soul would 
meet with others kindred to her 
own, 
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A small bunch of faded wild 
flowers was found under the pillow 
where lay the cold dead head, and 
it was the old doctor who gave or- 
ders that it should be placed inside 
her coffin, to be buried with her. 

For a whole week the house was 
shut up. Mrs. Beverley was too 
ill to leave her room, and Florence 
went about like one who had had 
a great fright—as indeed she had, 
for never had she been brought 
face to face with death before. 

The news was broken gently to 
the aged father by the sympathetic 
old doctor, who grieved as much 
as if he had lost a beloved child 
himself. 

At first the shattered understand- 
ing of Montague Beverley could 
not comprehend the full meaning 
of the loss; but when the truth 
dawned upon him, the reaction was 
too great, he was taken with a fit, 
from which he never recovered 
consciousness, but passed on after 
his much-loved child, who had 
been the only solace of his old 
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Whether the second loss was a 
relief rather than a sorrow to those 
left behind, we will not say; but 
certainly a meaning look that sa- 
voured very much of approval pass- 
ed between the mother and daugh- 
ter almost as soon as the dying man 
had drawn his last breath. 

A month passed by, and Mrs, 
Beverley and Florence were sitting 
together one morning in their own 
private apartment, which was digni- 
fied with the aristocratic appellation 
of‘the boudoir.’ Both ladies were 
becomingly attired in mourning 
robes of closely-fitting black, with 
frillings of tulle at the throat and 
wrists, and ornaments of rough jet. 

Florence Beverley had regained 
her good-looks, but a more matured 
expression had taken the place of 
her former girlishness, giving her a 
more thoughtful, perhaps, though 
no less beautiful, appearance ; in- 
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deed, her large dark eyes seemed 
to have gained depth and loveli- 
ness, and though her cheeks might 
not be of so rich a roseate hue as of 
yore, yet they were soft and deli- 
cately rounded, and, if anything, 
more charming than before. 

The mother, Mrs. Beverley, was 
again her old self ; majestic, digni- 
fied, calm, and severe, a species of 
cold statuary exquisitely modelled. 
Looking up from her writing-table, 
where lay a heap of unanswered 
letters, the lady addressed her 
daughter, who was carelessly re- 
clining on a couch and pulling to 
pieces in an absent kind of man- 
ner, for her thoughts seemed far 
away, a pretty antimacassar, a piece 
of poor Madeline’s industry. 

‘Florence, I’ve been thinking it 
would be best for us to make up 
our minds at once about leaving 
this house. You see, now that you 
are really engaged to Mr. Wother- 
spoon, and—and—the others are 
out of the way—I mean—well, that 
we are alone, it would be greatly 
to our advantage to reduce our ex- 
penditure by giving up housekeep- 
ing ; and—we might take a tour 
on the Continent, now that your 
marriage is put off until next spring. 
A great bore that putting off. I 
never liked the idea; not that I’m 
superstitious, but it—it’s—’ 

‘Unlucky, certainly,’ Florence 
broke in. ‘I agree with you, 
mamma, in your idea of travelling 
for a while; and if people should 
make odious remarks, why, we 
could always say that we could 
not bear to remain in the house 
after papa’s death, you know. If 
we could get away to be in Paris 
in time for the late season, now, it 
would be delightful. And, who 
knows ? I might meet with another 
and a better than Adolphus—dis- 
agreeable bear! I’m sure I’ve put 
up with his sulks and humours 
like—like Griselda herself; but I 
take an account of them all, and— 
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and—he shall pay dearly for them, 
as soon as I become the Hon. 
Mrs. Adolphus Wotherspoon,’ said 
she, with an expression of deter- 
mination on her haughty lips. 

‘Well, well, Florence, it won’t 
be for long, dear ; it would all have 
been settled now if it hadn’t been 
for—for—’ Mrs. Beverley stam- 
mered and looked away. 

‘Why don’t you say what you 
mean, mamma? For papa, you 
would say, who only lived on out 
of spite, and died when he was 
really wanted to live. Oh, dear! 
I’m the most wretched being on 
the face of the earth ; everything 
is plot and counter-plot, with traps 
to catch one, whichever way one 
turns—scheming and planning al- 
ways. I’m heartily tired of it, and 
at times am inclined to give it all 
up and retire from the world. Let 
us try the Continent by all means, 
mamma,’ said Florence, glad to 
catch at any chance of change. 

* But Adolphus—what would he 
say? Would he like it?’ asked the 
mother. 

‘Like it? I don’t believe he 
cares a straw for me, and that’s 
the truth ; and if he marry me it 
will only be because he dare not 
shirk out of it. I wish—I wish— 
I hadn’t given young Spanker his 
congé so speedily. What a fool I 
was! Oh, dear! sighed Florence 
Beverley, for she was beginning to 
feel dreadfully d/asée. 

‘Young Spanker, indeed, with 
a paltry 500/.a year! What would 
you be as a poor man’s wife, I 
should like to know?’ asked the 
indignant mother, with a tinge of 
Sarcasm in her voice. 

‘What should I be?’ Florence 
repeated. ‘I should be a better 
and a happier woman ; and, per- 
haps, that is not to be scorned so 
much as you would have it, mam- 
ma—’ 

‘Don’t you begin to moralise, 
Florence, pray. I’m sure I’ve done 
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my duty by you as a mother ;so 
don’t turn upon me,’ said Mrs. 
Beverley, assuming the air of a 
martyr, as she occasionally did to 
her daughter Florence. 

‘I’m not turning upon you in 
particular. It’s the whole world 
I blame, and—and—myself too. 
But there, I’m in for it now, and— 
I must go on with it. So let us 
try Paris first, and then the Ger- 
man spas, and then—’ 

‘As you like, my dear; only 
don’t give way to temper and 
moralising, for I don’t know which 
affects me most.’ 

Even the frigid Mrs. Beverley 
thawed in the presence of her 
daughter, and became a mere tool 
in her hands. 

There was certainly some reason 
in Florence Beverley’s affirming 
that her fiancé ‘did not care a 
straw for her,’ as she expressed it, 
in so much that his conduct towards 
her—ever since the night of the 
county ball, when he was in such 
a state of excitement, and had 
made an offer of his hand and 
heart there and then to the girl 
who overwhelmed him with her 
brilliant beauty —had waxed cooler 
and cooler, until it seemed as 
though he were endeavouring to 
arouse the dormant spirit of his 
betrothed, and by that means ex- 
tricate himself from his engage- 
ment. 

The last interview that Florence 
had had with the Hon. Adolphus 
Wotherspoon had been a week 
previous to the foregoing conversa- 
tion between mother and daughter. 
That gentleman having called upon 
the ladies, Mrs. Beverley had sug- 
gested his taking Florence for a 
short walk, as the dear girl was 
fretting and moping more over 
her late loss than was good for her 
health. 

The Hon. Adolphus indolently 
assented, not with a lover’s delight 
at the prospect of a quiet /ée-d-téte 
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with the one he adored, but with a 
careless nonchalance that touched 
the young girl to the quick, for in 
truth she was really sensitive, though 
she strove hard to stifle such feel- 
ings, as they were inconvenient. 

They had been walking side by 
side forsome time, Mr.Wotherspoon 
looking ‘confoundedly bored,’as he 
would have termed it, and his com- 
panion smarting from his neglect 
and coolness, when a person who 
had been following in their foot- 
steps for the last ten minutes 
quickened his pace, and in another 
moment touched the arm of the 
hon. gentleman with a fat dirty 
finger, and, with a knowing twinkle 
in his eye and a leer at the charm- 
ing young lady, inquired if he had 
the honour of addressing the Hon. 
Adolphus Wotherspoon. 

Florence was not too slow to 
notice a change come over the 
whole face of her affianced hus- 
band, and thought she heard a 
suppressed curse spoken under his 
breath, as he turned with a gentle- 
manly politeness to the intruder— 
who was a greasy-looking person- 
age with a very shiny coat, and a 
tout ensemble that expressed a com- 
bination of fat bacon flavoured 
with stale tobacco and washed 
down with a plentiful supply of 
gin—and whispered a few words 
in his ear. 

‘So, so—that’s it, is it? And 
a very purty little piece of furni- 
ture she be, too—bless her!’ was 
the reply, with another leer at 
Miss Beverley. 

Apologising in his most fasci- 
nating style to his lady-love, Mr. 
Wotherspoon informed her that— 

‘Business, confound it! de- 
mands my presence in London ; 
and, by Jove’ (pulling out his 
watch), ‘close upon two o’clock ! 
Train leaves at 2.35—awful bore ! 
Most ungentlemanly — know it 
—can’t be helped —of greatest 
importance—future depends upon 
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it’—the Hon. Adolphus had never 
in his life spoken truer words than 
the last—‘ make my apologies to 
Mrs. Beverley—there, confounded 
nuisance—really—just now, too! 
Pray excuse me, Florence—but—’ 

‘I think I understand you 
rightly, Mr. Wotherspoon — you 
wish to excuse yourself from seeing 
me home. I am perfectly willing 
to accept your apologies, and— 
will at once return,’ said Florence, 
bursting with indignation and 
wounded pride. 

She would have said, ‘And 
would wish to see you no more;’ 
but reason came to her in time, 
and she substituted ‘will at once 
return,’ adding, 

‘I suppose—that is, of course— 
I shall hear from you, Adolphus ?” 
favouring him with one of her 
most bewitching smiles, though in 
her inmost self she hated and 
despised the man whom she in- 
tended to marry. 

* Oh, awh, certainly—to-morrow 
—as soon as possible, that is— 
and—and—Florence, my darling, 
don’t—don’t flirt with any other 
fellows—remember Adolphus. Fare- 
well, my beautiful!’ And his manly 
figure bent with such grace as he 
spoke the last words in her ear. 

In another minute the Hon. 
Adolphus Wotherspoon had turned 
the corner of the lane, the spot 
where he had made such an im- 
pression on the heart of the invalid 
girl Madeline, who, from some 
unaccountable reason or other, had 
been forced to love him with an 
all-absorbing and enduring love. 
Strange that such an unworthy ob- 
ject should possess the pure affec- 
tion of such a guileless being ! 

How Florence Beverley reached 
home she knew not, but immedi- 
ately upon her return she shut 
herself in her room, and, throwing 
herself upon her bed, burst into a 
torrent of tears; for this last had 
been too much for her strength. 
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To have been behaved so rudely 
to, and in the presence of a stranger 
—a low-looking debauchee, as his 
appearance betokened ! 

* Oh, this is indeed retribution !’ 
she exclaimed, from the bottom of 
her heart ; for she had of late begun 
to feel the possession of that article. 
‘If—if—it I had only been born 
a cripple like—like—poor Made- 
line, how much better and happier 
I should have been! My beauty, 
pshaw! I’m beginning to hate my 
face, and have long hated myself! 
I seem to have been made for no- 
thing but to be toyed with, and 
admired as one admires a pretty 
plaything. O mamma, I blame 
you—yes, you—for all! When I 
was an innocent child you flattered 
me, and told me | was superior to 
all others, and that I should have 
the world at my feet. I have had 
admiration, and many, many slaves 
to my will, and what is the result? 
Those who really loved me, and 
would have made me happy, I 
scorned, for they were not—rich ! 
Rich! how I loathe the word! 
I’ve sold my youth, beauty, and 
innocence, all, all—for money 
and a position in society, as it is 
called ; and now, when I am en- 
vied by all, behind the scenes I 
am wretched, and feel as if my 
heart must break. O Madeline, 
Madeline, but to have been you !’ 
And the proud and beautiful Flo- 
rence ayain burst into tears, such 
as she had never shed before. 

So she wept herself to sleep at 
last, and dreamed that she was 
queen of the season in Paris—that 
maze of gaiety and splendour— 
courted and féted by all; and 
when she awoke, her grief had 
subsided, and she was once more 
her old self—such an effect had 
the dream produced upon her. 

Hastily dressing, Florence de- 
scended to the dining-room, where 
Mrs. Beverley was awaiting her 
company for dinner. 
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With an easy carelessness she 
informed her mother that ‘ Adol- 
phus had met a friend ’—a gentle- 
man, of course—‘who had come 
down from town expressly to com- 
municate to Mr. Wotherspoon that 
his presence was absolutely neces- 
sary in London to-morrow morn- 
ing—business of immense import- 
ance that could not be transacted 
without him; keeping back all 
unpleasant suspicions that had 
arisen in her—Florence’s—mind, 
and making the case present as 
agreeable an appearance as pos- 
sible, and dwelling on the numerous 
apologies which the Hon. Adol- 
phus had wished to be conveyed 
to his future mother-in-law. 

That one word ‘business’ was 
sufficient in itself to quiet Mrs. 
Beverley, who regarded everything 
connected with / s. d. as having a 
right to take the priority, and 
knowing full well, as she thought 
she did, that the interest of Mr. 
Wotherspoon was now the interest 
of her much-loved daughter Flo- 
rence, who would some day be one 
of the leaders in the grand world 
of fashion. 


VI. 


Mrs. BEVERLEY and Florence sat 
listlessly sipping their ca/é-au-/ait 
in their private sa/on in one of the 
first-rate Parisian hotels. 

It was towards the end of Octo- 
ber, and their long-talked-of tour 
had at last been put into execution; 
for they had had an entire break up 
of their homestead in the West of 
England, and had resolved to take 
a change by way of travelling. 

They had been in Paris two or 
three weeks, and Florence was 
delighted with the sensation she 
had caused in the Elysée. 

Most of the first houses were 
open to them, for they had brought 
with them introductions from many 
of their English friends, who made 
themselves most agreeable to the 
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widow on the strength of her 
daughter’s engagement to the Hon. 
Adolphus Wotherspoon, who, it 
must be remembered, was con- 
sidered to be rich and aristocratic. 

‘ How did you sleep last night, 
Florence, after your numerous con- 
quests?’ inquired Mrs. Beverley, 
proudly regarding her daughter’s 
somewhat pale face, for yesterday 
had been a hard day. 

‘Oh, I slept very well, and 
dreamed all the time of that 
odious little French marquis with 
the eye-glass and that habitual 
shrug of the shoulders! -I really 
think these Frenchmen are more 
stupid than our Englishmen. By 
the bye, I heard somebody men- 
tion young Spanker’s name; did 
you hear anything of him, mamma?’ 
Florence asked, exerting herself to 
raise her eyes from the newspaper 
that she was skimming to look at 
her mother. 

‘Yes, I did hear something 
about him, but what, I really don’t 
remember; you know I never took 
any interest in the young man: he 
is a nice enough young fellow, but 
I don’t believe is worth 500/. a 
year, Mrs. Beverley responded, 
her thoughts always running on 
the same theme. ‘But what is 
there fresh in the paper, Florence? 
I feel like an exile, never having 
seen a newspaper since we left 
England,’ she continued. 

‘There, take it, mamma; and 
anything interesting you may read 
aloud. I can’t read, it bores me, 
and my head is too full of last 
night’s doings,’ said Florence, 
throwing the paper to her mother 
and taking a sip of her ca/é-au-/ait. 

‘ Births, marriages, and deaths— 
there’s no one there whom we are 
interested in. Subscriptions to- 
wards the lifeboat services—hum ! 
there’s old Miss Addington come 
down with her 50/., 1 see. Building 
of a new hospital—that’s very unin- 
teresting. Sales by auction—bah !’ 
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(turning the paper). ‘Money Mar- 
ket—hum! things seem to be look- 
ing a little brighter there. Law 
intelligence—nothing of any impor- 
tance there. What! What’s this? 
The Hon. Adolphus Wotherspoon, 
Colonel Brindsley, Sir Sydney Pol- 
lington. Gracious goodness! what 
can it mean? “Charge against the 
Directors of the Nonpareil Min- 
ing Company. Alleged extensive 
frauds !”’ she read aloud, in blank 
amazement. 

* What in the world are you talk- 
ing about, mamma? my brain is all 
in a whirl this morning. Who has 
defrauded the Hon. Adolphus 
Wotherspoon? Didn’t I hear you 
mention his name? Perhaps he’s 
married ; is he?’ inquired Florence, 
not so meaninglessly as she would 
have had it appear. 

‘Married? no; but—but quite 
as bad, I fear; can you bear it, my 
darling child? O Florence, do 
not take a gloomy view of it; let 
us hope all will come right in the 
end,’ said Mrs. Beverley, still cling- 
ing to a false straw, as was her way. 

‘Well, I do wish you would not 
talk in enigmas; if you cannot 
speak plainly pass me the paper, 
and let me see it for myself, 
mamma.’ 

Mrs. Beverley gave the news- 
paper to her daughter, and silently 
left the room, for she could not 
bear to be a witness of the effect 
that that printed column might 
produce ; for this was not the first 
announcement, it having appeared 
in the London papers for the past 
two or three days, and the case 
was assuming a darker and more 
threatening aspect against those 
three directors who were men- 
tioned. 

Florence Beverley did not raise 
her eyes until she had devoured 
every word, and then she turned to 
the summary, as though she would 
not lose a single syllable for or 
against the accused; then, with a 
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sickly feeling at her heart, and a 
tightening across her chest, a dizzi- 
ness came over her, and she re- 
membered no more until she was 
aroused by the voices of waiters 
and a chattering femme de chambre, 
who was busily engaged in bathing 
‘pauvre mademoiselle’s’ head with 
eau-de-cologne, her tongue rattling 
on all the time. 

‘Ma foi! but she opens her eyes, 
ses beaux yeux! How now, made- 
moiselle? Jauvre enfant! And her 
maman, the grande dame Anglaise! 
Go then, Gustave, summon ma- 
dame,’ exclaimed the waiting-maid, 
who had all a Frenchwoman’s tact 
in matters of this kind. 

But Florence interposed, and re- 
quested that her mamma should 
not be made aware of the little 
mishap, saying that yesterday’s ex- 
citement had been too much for 
her (Florence’s) strength, and this 
fainting-fit was the result; but she 
felt so much better now, thanks to 
Céleste’s kind attention, that she 
would not distress Mrs. Beverley 
by informing her of her slight in- 
disposition. 

Whatever Céleste’s own private 
ideas on the subject might be, she, 
together with the two waiters, who 
had stood like statues with their 
napkins over their arms, left the 
room, the maid remarking to her 
admirer, Gustave, on the staircase 
outside, that she shouldn’t wonder 
if it hadn’t been that déllet-doux 
that she had taken into the young 
lady’s room that morning that had 
caused her to be so ‘ ma/ade.’ ‘Ah, 
ces amours! with a sly glance at 
Gustave as she hastily tripped 
away. 

But Céleste was mistaken in her 
conjectures, for the did/et-doux that 
she spoke of was neither more nor 
less than a note from an artist in 
England, who had been deeply im- 
pressed with Florence Beverley’s 
beauty, and had asked as a favour 
if she would oblige him with a sit- 
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ting or two, as he was engaged on 
a picture for the next season’s 
show, and hers was the kind of 
expression that he was at a loss to 
find elsewhere. As may be sup- 
posed, such a request, coming as it 
did from one of the first-rate portrait 
painters, tended to gratify the van- 
ity of the ambitious Mrs. Beverley, 
who at heart gave her consent at 
once, but had raised many objec- 
tions to her friends against such a 
proceeding. These objections had 
of course been overruled, and 
Florence had given the artist two 
séances at Myrtle Down prior to 
leaving home; and now a formal 
note of thanks had been received, 
which note was the di//et-doux of 
the romantic Céleste. 

But Florence Beverley did not 
get over the shock so well as she 
anticipated. At night-time she 
was found to be delirious, and 
burned up with fever. 

A doctor was sent for, who pro- 
nounced it to be an attack of brain- 
fever, brought on, he affirmed, by 
physical prostration, accelerated by 
over anxiety, and asked if anything 
had occurred of an unusually har- 
assing tendency. 

Mrs. Beverley knew perfectly 
well that something had occurred, 
but in answer to the question mut- 
tered that the poor girl had 
never got over the loss of her dear 
father and sister. 

‘Ah, poor girl! she must have 
the greatest care and attention 
paid to her, and I will send on 
a nurse—an English nurse whom 
I have known some time and can 
recommend,’ said the medical prac- 
titioner, who was himself English. 
‘She seems to bear great enmity 
towards some one,’ he continued. 
‘ Strange that delirium should alter 
one’s nature so much; one couldn’t 
imagine a beautiful young girl like 
Miss Beverley in her right mind 
talking of such things as “ fraudu- 
lent transactions, extensive rob- 
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beries, transportation, revenge!” 
and other things altogether foreign 
to her nature and understanding.’ 

Mrs. Beverley did not like the 
idea of the English nurse at all, 
and meekly suggested to the doc- 
tor that she and she alone would 
wish to do all for her daughter; to 
which he replied that, from present 
indications, it would really not be 
safe for the mother to be the only 
attendant on her daughter, who 
gave tokens of the most severe 
form of brain-fever. 

Consequently the nurse arrived 
next morning, and went about her 
duties in an orderly professional 
style, saying little or nothing to 
anybody, but, like the parrot, think- 
ing a great deal. 

This woman loved her native 
land, England, and seemed to look 
down upon all foreigners with a 
kind of contemptuous toleration. 
She was much sought after on ac- 
count of her being an Englishwo- 
man, and could afford to be coolly 
Indenendant+ hut che did not. as 
many of her class do, take upon her- 
self airs and graces. No; only si- 
lent indifference, but fulfilling her 
duties efficiently and well. Now 
this young person was quite an au- 
thority on the news of the world, 
for she had much time for gratify- 
ing her taste for reading when her 
patients were asleep; therefore she 
kept a plentiful supply of books 
and naners at hend ta take nn oF 
any moment when she had a few 
minutes to herself—also to keep 
her senses awake, and prevent her 
falling into a doze, when occasion 
demanded. Putting two and two 
together, the sharp wits of the 
nurse soon unravelled the mystery 
of the young girl’s ravings, for the 
woman was quite au fait with the 
trial that was then going on in her 
own country—the trial of the 
three directors of the ‘ Nonpareil 
Mining Company.’ 

-; There was a species of sensation- 
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alism connected with the whole 
affair that assumed great interest 
for the astute female, who had a 
touch of the detective in her cha- 
racter, and, had opportunity offered 
itself, would undoubtedly have be- 
come quite a star in that profes- 
sion. 

The secret was quite safe in her 
keeping, though, for she was not in 
the habit of making friends with 
any of ‘those French misses,’ as 
she called them, and was a good 
woman at heart, who sent more 
than half her earnings home to her 
aged mother, who lived in a small 
village in the South of England. 

After the great turning point, 
when there had seemed every like- 
lihood of Florence Beverley’s suc- 
cumbing rather than rallying, much 
to every one’s surprise the young 
girl began to recover very rapidly, 
and in a few weeks was able to sit 
up again for a short time, looking 
like the ghost of her former self. 

Not a word had passed between 
mother erd dor abt rT resp ective 
the Hon. Adolphus Wotherspoon, 
not a line had reached them from 
that gentleman, since Florence had 
written upon their arrival in Paris. 

The future now appeared a blank 
to Mrs. Beverley, whose schemes 
and plottings had landed her in 
this disagreeable strait; but her 
natural common sense told her that 
she must not give up yet, and she 
determined. immedi>tely herders" - 
ter’s strength was sufficiently re- 
established, to leave the gay capital 
for a tour in Italy, where they would 
remain quietly until the dreadful 
dénouement of her intended son-in- 
law’s trial should have become a 
nine days’ wonder, and in time a 
thing of the past and forgotten. 

Florence Beverley’s appearance 
had changed, and with it her whole 
nature ; indeed, it almost seemed as 
if another being than herself had 
awakened to life after that long and 
fearful illness, for no longer was she 
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the brilliant and witty girl of former 
days; but though still retaining 
great beauty, she had become a 
calm matured woman, resigned and 
contented with her fate at last. 

A sfirituelle light shone in her 
large dark eyes, and an expression 
of rest pervaded her whole coun- 
tenance, rendering it at times al- 
most saint-like in its loveliness. 
All vanity and regard for self had 
vanished entirely, and her thoughts 
now seemed all for others and not 
for herself. 

Mrs. Beverley had become al- 
most afraid of her daughter in her 
new character, and dared not 
mention the past to her upon any 
consideration. There was that 
about Florence Beverley now that 
spoke of higher things and aspira- 
tions ; and the mother, in her ig- 
norance, attributed it toa deficiency 
of intellect, resulting from the brain 
attack, and resolved to do her ut- 
most to lead her child back to the 
ways and doings of the great world 
when it shanld he exnedient for 
both ladies to venture once more 
into society. 


VIL. 


Four years and more had flown 
by, and a new set had sprung up, 
taking the places of those who were 
married or had gone away from the 
West of England county, and fol- 
lowing in the very same footsteps 
nf the + «57 arch eocerly 
desirous of securing for herself the 
greatest prize in the lottery of life. 
But not one of them could be 
compared with the beautiful Flo- 
rence Beverley, the acknowledged 
belle of some four or five seasons 
ago. 

Poor Florence! perhaps more 
sinned against than sinning, what 
avail all your charms and fascina- 
tions now? Where are those 
friends who were never happy but 
when in your presence? Where 
are they who would have knelt at 
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your feet like humble slaves, ready 
to do your bidding — they who, 
only to pick up a fallen glove and 
present it to you, would have given 
much for sucha chance? And he 
whom you turned from in the 
flush of your girlish pride when 
he dared to speak to you of love 
where is he now? And that other, 
to whom you were ready to sacri- 
fice your youth and affections for 
the sake of his wealth and name— 
where is he? 

Ah, we can answer that last. 
He, the Hon. Adolphus Wother- 
spoon, is working amongst his fel- 
low-convicts, only aspiring to one 
idea—that of getting a ticket of 
leave! Let us hope, poor fellow, 
he may do so, for he has been too 
tenderly reared for such hard work, 
and should it have to continue it 
might possibly shorten his time for 
repentance. 

Mrs. Beverley and Florence had 
spent some months in private life in 
Italy, where the latter had made 
the 
priests, who had wrung from her a 
full confession of her past life, and 
had eventually induced her to take 
the veil, and become a devotee to 
the Church—a thing that she 
grasped at as the last link thatcould 
bind her tolife; and, notwithstand- 
ing her mother’s earnest remon- 
strances—which Florence now re- 
garded simply as worldly ignorance 
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her remaining years on earth with- 
in the cloister, without a sigh of 
regret for the days of her youth and 
admiration. 

Mrs. Beverley, a thoroughly dis- 
appointed woman, defeated and 
checkmated in all her schemes, 
went about in search for what she 
never found —a happy and con- 
tented mind; and the last account 
of her was that she had met with 
an old lover of her girlhood, who, 
having married a woman much 
older than himself—an example 
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that had been set him by the only 
girl he ever truly loved, Rosalind 
Harcourt, afterwards Mrs. Monta- 
gue Beverley, only that his bargain 
turned out Jond fide and hers 
did not—and having just closed 
his term of mourning for his de- 
ceased partner, offered his hand 
and heart once more to the love of 
his youth, who this time accepted, 
though perhaps more for the sake 
of the 6000/. per annum than for 
the gentleman himself. 

Even that fortune did not bring 
happiness with it, for within two 
years the happy man sued for a 
judicial separation, which wasgrant- 
ed without hesitation, after the 
overwhelming and startling dis- 
closures that were brought forward 
in evidence. 

Young Spanker remained a ba- 
chelor in spite of the attacks that 
were made upon him by the young 
ladies ; for Colonel Spanker, as he 
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had become, was now considered 
an extremely eligible Aarti, inas- 
much as he had come into posses- 
sion of an extensive estate realising 
an enormous income. But he 
could not forget his first and only 
love, Florence Beverley, so gave 
up his life and fortune to doing 
good in the world in which he 
lived ; and right well did he accom- 
plish it, and truly was his name 
beloved by the poor for his good- 
ness and generosity. 

Fannie Claverton’s marriage was 
announced in the Morning Fost 
shortly after her friend Florence 
Beverley had renounced the world 
and its ways; and from the rumours 
that spread abroad her husband, 
who was the much-talked-of Captain 
Campbell, was well pleased with 
his choice of a wife. 

So the story ends—a story of 
cre and how it failed in the 
en 
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THE boughs were crossing and lacing—black boughs against the blue— 

And aye, as the wild winds tossed and chafed, glints of the sky peeped 
through ; 

Crossing and lacing ever, vexing the dreamy eye 

That fain had dwelt in hushed content on the stainless depths of sky. 


Closer I looked at the branches, all gaunt and black and bare, 

And I saw, as the sunlight struck them, the pale buds sprouting there ; 
So, though life’s quick cares and strivings trouble our upward sight, 
Earth’s joys are springing among them, and beyond is the heavenly 


light. 
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